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THE OUTCOME 


The Wage Board for the textile industry was appointed 
on 30th March 1957. 

It signed its report on 27th November 1959, thus tak¬ 
ing more than two and half years for considering the work¬ 
ers’ demands. 

The Government of India announced its resolution on 
the Report on 2nd March 1960. 

So nearly three years elapsed before the workers could 
be told what to expect.... 

In these three years, the textile industry saw big 
changes. 

Several mills closed down rendering thousands of 
workers unemployed. The problem was discussed at the 
Naini Tal Tripartite Conference and highlighted by a Gene¬ 
ral strike in Bombay on 25lh July 1958. 

Government lent help to the tune of several lacs from 
Foreign exchange for import of machinery and setting up 
of automatic looms—which again threw out several thou¬ 
sands on the streets. 

Prices soared high and Government has shown its 
total inability to control them, despite "record” production 
of food stuffs. 

And finally, the mill-industry, which was asking for 
a cut in dearness allowance and wages in the name of de¬ 
pression was proved to have been so prosperous and the 
cloth prices had soared so high and stocks so low that the 
Millowners’ Association itself had to express "regret' ’for 
the high prices and wanted all mills, even the bad ones to 
step up production to avoid a possible famine of cloth. 

The Board takes note of this situation and says that 
now it is approaching the question "in an atmosphere of 
comparative normalcy”. 

Who suffered all these years? Talking a review of the 
taxes, prices etc., the Board says: 



"Having regard to the profits of the last decade. It is a 
fair inference that the industry in a lesser degree and the 
consumer to a greater extent have between them borne the 
burdens with fortitude”. 

The consumers certainly have been made to pay un¬ 
justified high prices for cloth. But what burden have mill- 
owners carried, except to show the fortitude of evading 
taxes, charging high prices, denying workers rise in wages 
and asking Government to lend them money to buy new 
machines and make money at people's cost ? 

The working class has always maintained that the big 
bosses of the textile industry make profits from industry for 
themselves and ask society to pay for their development. 
Here is their past in a few lines as given by the Board. 

“The political atmosphere in the thirties had paved 
the way by the generation of a strong mass feeling for the 
exclusion of foreign cotton textiles, and the war completed 
the process. Fortunes were made in the cotton textiles dur¬ 
ing the war and shortly thereafter: the true industrialist 
made provision for the future of the industry: 
others thought less of the industry, and either distributed 
the profits or utilised them for the promotion of other In¬ 
dustries, with the result that the cotton textile industry to¬ 
day is clamouring for the purpose of rehabilitation and 
modernisation and the money is not easily forthcoming,” 

So the Government of India is lending them money 
and the Labour Appellate Tribunal cut down the bonus of 
workers in order to provide money to the millowners for 
modernisation. 

Thus, they made merry with their profits or used them 
for bigger profits elsewhere and now tax the worker, the 
consumer and the state and society for giving them money 
so that they can "rehabilitate'' themselves. That is the 
logic of capitalism and that too in a sector which produces 
one of the most essential thing for the people—clothing. 

Further on the Board says: 

"With no outside competitor in the field, with a con¬ 
suming public which is increasing, and with a national in¬ 
come which is rising, this industry is well set to meet the 
future requirements of cloth in the country. In spite of 
high taxatlpn, high Government imposts by way of duties: 
cess etc. high rises in prices of raw materials of manufacture 
and the higher labour costs, the mills in the last decade 
have been able to make fair profits.” 



Thus the picture of depression, losses, stagnation and 
oppression that the mlllowncrs had put before the country 
In order to fight the workers’ case for a wage-rise is proved 
to be false. That is whal the AITUC has always main¬ 
tained while championing the workers’ demands. 

II 

In the context of this picture of the past and the pers¬ 
pectives of the future regarding the industry, what should 
the workers in the textile get, as of right, from the vast 
wealth that is born out of their labour? 

The textile workers put before the Board their just 
claims for a wage-increase and better working-conditions. 
We need not repeat them here as the reader will find them 
in the memoranda that are printed In this volume. One of 
the tasks laid down for the Board in the terms of reference 
was to evolve a scheme of wages and work in terms of the 
resolutions of the Tripartite Conference. The Board was 
expected to work out the minimum need-based wage for the 
industry and give its verdict on them. 

The question of ihe need-based minimum wage, which 
is unanimously agreed to as a national minimum for all in¬ 
dustries in the Delhi Tripartite Conference of July 1957, 
has been presented to several wage-boards and commissions 
that have since then been concerned with wage-fixation. The 
Pay Commission, that was appointed to look into the ques¬ 
tion of the wage-structure of the Government employees, 
published the astounding fact that the Finance Ministry, 
when asked by the Pay Commission, denied that this Tripar¬ 
tite convention, to which the Government of India was a 
party, imposed any obligation on Government to shape their 
wage-structure according to the need-based minimum. The 
Pay Commission however, went in its own way to torpedo 
the effects of this convention. It refused to accept the need- 
base as defined by Dr. Aykroyd and provided for in the 
Delhi Convention and the Fair Wages Committee’s Report. 
They used in their Inquiry the authority of some casual and 
psydo-scientlfic opinions, arrived at in a haphazard way and 
reduced drastically the food content of the need-based mini¬ 
mum and thereby denied the wage-increase that was really 
due to the Government employees. This chapter of the Pay 
Commission’s inquiry and behaviour has harmed the entire 
movement of the working-class for achieving the national 
minimum and that also a bare need-based minimum. 



The Textile Wage Board approached the problem in a 
different way, but with the same objective result. 

They accepted the Delhi Convention and also the need- 
base, as defined by Dr. Aykroyd and the Fair Wages Com- 
mitee’s report. The Board observes in paras 7 and 8 of their 
report as follows: 

“The Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference 
adopts the principles of the Fair Wages Committee's Report, 
and provides a formula which by a simple process of mathe¬ 
matical calculation short-circuits the laborious steps which 
would otherwise have to be taken in order to discover the 
prevailing need-based wage. The Resolution is important 
also in that it embodies acceptance by the employers, the 
workmen, and the Government of the requirement that the 
minimum wage should be ‘need-based', and a formula has 
been given for the purpose of ascertaining that 'need-based' 
wage. 

“Some contest has arisen as to the Interpretation of this 
Resolution and as to its application in practice. There can 
be no doubt however that the employers and the workmen 
and the Government have by this Resolution bound them¬ 
selves to ensure that the lowest wage should no.t go below a 
‘need-based' wage and the Resolution is explicit that all 
wage fixing authorities arc; bound to apply the formula for 
ascertaining a wage which should be the Immediate objec¬ 
tive of all wage fixation: and if that objective is not imme¬ 
diately attainable, then there is the “escape clause” at the 
end of the Resolution.” 

The Board’s first task, therefore, was to “work out a 
wage in different regions in accordance with the Resolution”, 
which “has not been difficult”. The question whether the 
diet be vegetarian or non-vegetarian, whether the articles of 
food should be of the “cheapest” variety or of normal type 
were resolved and the need-based minimum for each region 
was found. 

May we then know what are those minimum wages, 
below which it is difficult for bare human needs to go? Can 
we have those figures and the Board’s verdict on them? 

The Board’s answer is a flat — NO. Why? The Board 
says: 

“The Office of this Board has compiled figures and 
has worked out the different diets to ascertain the need 
based wage of the Resolution (Vegetarian and non-vege- 



tarlan) for the several centres of the cotton textile in¬ 
dustry. The Board however is of the view that no use¬ 
ful purpose will bo served by going into the details of 
the calculations here, but we have carefully considered 
the figures. It is apparent that whether we take the 
‘improved’ or the ‘balanced' diet in our calculations, or 
whether we take the figures of the vegetarian or of the 
non-vegetarian diet, there is a considerable gap bet¬ 
ween the figures found under the formula of the Reso¬ 
lution and the existing wages; and it must be our endea¬ 
vour to fill that gap. Unfortunately we find that it is 
not possible to fill the gap altogether in the present 
state of the industry and of its finances, and for the 
reasons which will hereafter appear.” 

So it is admitted that the present wages are below the 
need-based minimum, that the gap must be filled. But the 
Board does not fill it. It has escaped from that position on 
the basis of the ‘‘escape clause” which It so carefully noted. 
It does not recommend the minimum wage for the following 
reasons: 

‘‘The issue of wages before us is clear. We must honour 
the Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference 
which has affirmed the acceptance of a need based wage 
to which the lowest paid operative is entitled, and 
which a Board like ours is bound to recommend, unless 
we can show that owing to facts and circumstances 
which we consider relevant wo are unable to increase 
the existing wage to the level of the need based wage 
of the formula, or at all. We have had no difficulty in 
working out such need based wage for the several cen¬ 
tres of the industry in India; but having done that, 
it has become evident that the introduction of such need 
based wage would be a leap forward of a character that 
the industry would not be able ito support, (emphasis 
ours.) We refrain from going here into the details of 
calculations of the need based wage, not because we 
have any doubts or reservations about them, but be¬ 
cause we feel that no useful purpose will be served by 
referring to figures at present unattainable by labour 
in the Industry on the basis of standardisation and 
region-wise. In the present state of the industry our 
best efforts towards improvement of wages must fall 
short of the need based wage of the formula.” 

By a different but honest route, the Textile Wage Board 
comes to the same operative conclusion as the Pay Commis- 



Sion’s; the minimum wage of the Delhi agreement cannot be 
given. The Pay Commission cut down the quantity oi the 
food required by the worker as defined in the Delhi Agree¬ 
ment and thus reduced his Just and due wage-increase. The 
Textile Board accepted the principles and even mathemc'tics 
of the Delhi Agreement but refused to give that much wage- 
increase, as the employers refused “to bear the burden”. 
Thus the worker lost at the hands of both. 

The Pay Commission denied the very principles and 
obligations of the Delhi Agreement, because the Government 
as an employer denied them. 

The Textile Board accepted the principles but refused 
to meet the obligations because the employers denied them 
in the name of finance. Yet all the while, as the Board it¬ 
self says, they have been making profits and adding to their 
capital in quite a big way. 

So by two dllTerent approaches, almost looking diame¬ 
trically opposite, the two Boards, traversed the same capita¬ 
list path and came to the same goal — denial of the workers’ 
minimum human needs. Both “escaped” the obligation to 
humanity. But to save their conscience and to soften the 
anger of the working-class, which waited patiently for years 
and was ultimately cheated of its proper and just dues, both 
have recommended some wage-increase. No wonder then that 
the workers, while willing to stand before Boards, Tribunals, 
Commissions and all the various species of Judges and will¬ 
ing to feed them with arguments, figures and facts, should 
more and more try to buttress arguments with action, may be 
a “need-based minimum action” — but action all the same 
containing Just enough calories of heat to satisfy the needs 
of the situation I The pity of it is that the gentlemen of the 
INTUC and HMS line of thinking have signed their name to 
all this — in the name of the working-class. 

III. 

What Is the outcome of all this travail for the textile 
workers 7 

The textile mills have been divided in two categories 
on the subject of wages (See para 105 of the Report) and the 
following wage-increases are given in paras 106 to 111. 

“The Board has come to the conclusion that an increase 

at the average rate of Rs. 8 per month per worker shall 

be given to all workers in mills of category I from 1st 



January 1960, and a further flat increase of Rs. 2 per 
month per worker shall be given to them from 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1962. Likewise an increase at the average rate of 
Rs. 6 per month per worker shall be given to all the 
workers in mills of category II from 1st January 1962. 
These Increases arc subject to the condition that the 
said sums of Rs. 8 and Rs. 6 shall ensure not less than 
Rs. 7 and Rs. 5 respectively to the lowest paid, and the 
Increase of Rs. 2 from 1st January 1962 shall be flat 
for all.” 

It is also recommended that dearness allowance should 
be linked to the cost of living index in all centres. 

Three fourths of the average dearness allowance as it 
stood for the first six months of 1959 is to be merged in the 
basic wage, but this merged dearness allowance will not be 
valid for calculating gratuity. 

Where the dearness allowance is not adequate or is 
fixed or consolidated it should be raised and linked to co.st 
of living index. In Madras state, it should give full neutra¬ 
lisation which today it docs not. with 1936-39 as base. 

These are the only good features of the Report, which 
however suffer serious set-back later on. 

It is good that the wages of the clerks also have receiv¬ 
ed some attention. But the engineering services as such 
have not been separately discussed. 

Before recommending the wage Increases the Board 

says: 

“It is the first recommendation of the Board that for a 
period of five years from 1st January 1960 no claim for 
further revision of minimum wages shall be made either 
by the employers or workmen. . . ” (Para 101). 

And the Board expects the Government and employers 
to enforce rationalisation during these five years or as 
speedily as possible. (P. 104). 

The Board regrets that "even after a century’s exis¬ 
tence the Industry is unable to pay need-based wage” — Yet 
it Insists that the workmen must accept a greater workload 
"to lift the industry as a whole to a higher level”. 

The Board does not tell us how many times in that cen¬ 
tury. the workers’ workload has been increased and the in¬ 
dustry raised to a higher level and yet the workers never 
secured the need-based minimum. 
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What is the reaction of the millowners to the Report? 
Their reaction is what It has always been for the last century 
of their existence. They reject the proposed wage-increases. 
But they accept the support for rationalisation with the re¬ 
mark that it .should be done without any of those obligations 
that are imposed by the Tripartite convention. 

The President of the Millowners’ Association, Mr. 
Podar and Vice-Chairman Mr. K. M. D. Thackersey have 
expressed their opinions to that effect. 

A statement issued by the Millowners, called an "Ana¬ 
lysis of the Report”, congratulates the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Morarji Desai for having denied the obligations of the 15th 
Tripartite Convention in the matter of the Minimum Wage. 

That statement also congratulates the Pay Commission 
(described as "a responsible body” by these gentlemen) for 
having rejected the implications of the minimum wage con¬ 
vention. Obviously according to the millowners the Textile 
Wage Board has been "irresponsible” In accepting the 
Convention, though it too behaved in the end quite respon¬ 
sibly (aided by the two trade union and socialist leaders) 
by refusing the actual needbased minimum^ wage-increase in 
their final recommendation. The millowners do not like even 
the abstract or theoretical acceptance of the Delhi Conven¬ 
tion and the minimum defined therein. 

Not content with this much, the Millowners’Association 
calls upon all the industrialists in India to see the danger to 
their sectors from this wage-increase which, they say, is 
bound to prove infectious, and then it invokes the aid of the 
Government to fight this danger of wage-increase, inflation, 
and the concept of the need-based minimum to the whole 
national economy. 

Such is the attitude of the employers to a Report signed 
by their own representatives. 

This is the resuit of their first analysis. They reject 
the wage-increases. 

Then they begin to find out ways and means to avoid 
its imphimenlation, if they are morally and politically 
forced to implement it. They will implement it as “an 'in¬ 
tegral whole”. So, there can be no question of giving the 
average increase and the minimum to the lowest paid or 
changing the dearness allowance, unless the rationalisation 
is accepted and new workloads fixed. And as this cannot 
be done immediately and will require a lot of time, the wage- 
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Increases and D.A. need not be made efTcctlvc. Such is the 
plan of the millowners to escape the wage-increase. 

The millowners tell us that they will have to pay an 
increase of about Rs. 14 cror'es (this is an exaggerated figure) 
in the total wage bill of the industry which they say is about 
Rs. 100 crores per year. Thus they accuse the Report of 
increasing the workers’ earnings by 14%. This increase be¬ 
ing “staggering” and “unbearable”, many mills will close 
down. Naturally, they expect, the worker will prefer to be 
content with the lower wage as it is than be killed by un¬ 
employment and starvation. That is the logic of the capital¬ 
ists of the mill-industry, on which some of them are shap¬ 
ing their tactics. 

How is it then, one may ask, that the millowners on 
the Board signed the report and accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions of wage-increases, if they are so staggering, irrespon¬ 
sible and unbearable ? 

There is a reason. The statistics of the millowners do 
not tell the whole truth. Singularly enough the Board also 
has kept discretely silent on the two major questions, which 
are very relevant in determining the wage-levels. 

The Board has refused to toll us how much rise in pro¬ 
ductivity has taken place in the last decade, how much in 
rationalisation and how much saving in wage-bill and costs 
the millowners have made. While total production has 
been going up, the number of employed workers has been 
falling, as compared to the rise in production. They do not 
tell us that story at all. If it were told, it would soon be 
seen that the present rise in wages would cease to be a rise 
at all; the millowners wage-bill will not Increase by Rs. 14 
crores but would soon fall by 30 crores, thus giving them 
a net saving of 16 crores even after accepting the proposed 
wage-increases. 

How and where will they were save Rs. 30 crores ? 
By means of rationalisation. They insist on speedy and full 
rationalisation, which will enable them to reduce the num¬ 
ber of workers and their wage bill by about Rs. 30 crores. 
unless the workers resist rationalisation as planned by the 
Board, the employers and the Government. 

In exchange for this prospective saving of Rs. 30 cro¬ 
res per year on their future wage-bill, they would be willing 
to agree to an increase of Rs. 5 to 7 crores Just now. (This 
sum, we think, would be the maximum effect of the increase 
in wages and D.A., if honestly given.) 
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To agree to give about 7 crores now and later on to 
cut 30 crores by rationalisation and retrenchment is a shrewd 
bargain. That is why the two miliowners on the Board 
agreed to this “staggering burden” on themselves. The won¬ 
der is not that they agreed but that the workers’ represen¬ 
tatives also agreed. 


IV 

What should the unions do in such a situation? The 
increase of Rs. 8 and Rs. 6 looks nice on paper. The in¬ 
crease in D.A. in some areas and making It sliding is an ur¬ 
gently needed measure, since in the last twenty years—and 
more so in the last twelve years—there has been a galloping 
rise in the cost of living as is admitted by everybody. 

But the workers will not get this wage-increase un¬ 
less they organise for a fight. The miliowners seem to be 
ready to create a crisis on this issue. Their slogan is— 
Agree to rationalise, retrench and work more and then take 
the increase—to help your unemployed brother on the 
streets. 

Ground for such a tactic on their part has been laid 
dow;n by the Board, when it says: 

“The decisions of the Board, unanimous as they are, 
must be taken as an integral whole; and any attempt to iso¬ 
late them and apply them in parts, would be contrary to the 
scheme of recommendations.” (Para 100). And the most im¬ 
portant and biggest part of this integral whole is Rationali¬ 
sation, retrenchment and more workload, leading to enor¬ 
mous savings in the wage-bill.. 

The workers ihereforc must formulate their demands 
and move into necessary action. 

The report, by not giving the increase in the form of a 
flat percentage of wage and by making it “an average of 
Rs. 8” has allowed the employer to distribute the Increase 
as he pleases, (though he is asked to do so in consultation 
with the workers). Thus some favourite trades or sections 
are likely to get more than ten or tw'elve and some even less 
than four or five, in spite of the fact that the “lowest paid” 
category is to get not less than Rs. 7 and Rs. 5. A worker 
earning the lowest wage of Rs. 30 may go up to 37 or even 
38, but a worker earning 40 will not necessarily get 47 or 
48, but may even get only 43. Such are the dangerous impli¬ 
cations of the average, and the vagueness of the recommen¬ 
dations. 



By this method of allowing the employers to distri¬ 
bute the average, they have been given enough opportu¬ 
nity to do mischief and divide the workers. All this could 
have been avoided by a percentage increase. 

The changes in differentials, which are sought to be 
made on the basis of the proposed evaluation of workload 
and the distribution of the average Increase by uneven addi¬ 
tions to existing rates will not be possible for quite a long 
time and will lead to immense confusion in the workers' 
ranks. 

Hence, it is necessary to demand that instead of the 
Increase of Rs. 8 and Rs. 6 being made an average, all 
workers should get Immediately a flat increase of Rs. 8 and 
Rs. 6 to their existing wages. This will be a universal in¬ 
crease for all. It will not be conditional upon rationalisa¬ 
tion, for the simple reason that this increase is on existing 
workloads. The rationalised wage-increase is essentially dif¬ 
ferent from this lump sum. 

Secondly, the schemes of rationalisation cannot be all 
argued in a day or month. By their very nature, where 
they are accepted they have to spread over a number of 
years, according to the Delhi Convention. The Board itself 
visualises a five year period for this. Surely the paltry 
wage-increase of Rs. 8 cannot be allowed to wait all this 
period. 

Thirdly, the linking of dearness allowance to cost of 
living and making it adequate is a twenty year old demand. 
The D.A. has never been related to rationalisation. It is 
purely a link up of existing wage to rise in prices, so that 
the existing real wage should not fall. The removal of this 
standing wrong cannot be made conditional upon any other 
factor. Hence this has to be implemented immediately. 

Fourthly, the National Tribunal on Dearness allowances 
must start functioning without delay and decide cases 
quickly. 

Fifthly, it must be noted that the Delhi Convention on 
Rationalisation is being violated by the employers in seve¬ 
ral places. If rationalisation In terms of the principles laid 
down by the Convention is to be worked out, there must be 
standing tripartite machinery, representing ail trade unions 
concerned in the industry, which must be set up. Any ration¬ 
alisation without such a machinery is bound to be resisted. 

Sixthly, since the Government of India and the Pay 
Commission are refusing to stand by the Delhi Convention 



on minimum wages, the workers would be perfectly entitled 
to repudiate any obligation under the other Delhi Conven¬ 
tion of Rationalisation. 

Seventhly, the minimum as worked out by the Board 
for each centre should be published and the trade unions 
should hold them before the workers as the targets for 
achievements. The non-publication of the minimums dep¬ 
rives the trade unions of a clear-cut conception of whai is 
their due which they have to achieve and which has been 
denied. 

Textile workers throughout the country should discuss 
the proposals in the context of their own conditions as well 
as the general movement. 

The working class only wants its just dues. Its claims 
are based on its own labour and the wealth that it produces 
for itself and for the people. It cannot allow a handful of 
millowners to run away with this wealth, by their ownership 
and control over a most vital commodity that all people 
need. It is high time to note that this industry fed by peo¬ 
ples’ patriotism, the needs of war and cheap labour of the 
poor Indian worker, has not been able even after hundred 
years’ existence to give a need-based wage to the worker, 
or cheap cloth to the people or honest taxes to the treasury 
of the nation. That is the sorry performance of the most 
organised section of Indian capital. 

That is where we stand after three years’ of waiting 
for the Wage Board Report. 

Thus even after three years of waiting, even the paltry 
increase is not in hand. Therefore, throughout India there 
must be a mighty wave of protests and action to see that 
we get our dues and that none shall cheat us of them. 

This time, the clerks in the mills have also received 
some consideration. But there is a possibility that even 
they may be faced with disappointment as part of the “in¬ 
tegral whole”. 

We hope all trade union centres will act with unity 
and one voice, at least to get Implemented what is recom¬ 
mended for the benefit of the workers. But this will not 
happen, unless workers move from below in the factories 
and outside. 


Bombay. 

17-3-1960. 


S. A. OANGE. 



CHAPTER I 


THE BOARD, ITS SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS. 


The Central Wage Board for the Cotton Textile Indus¬ 
try has been constituted by an Order of the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Labour dated 30th March 1957 in 
pursuance of the recommendations contained in paragraph 
25 of Chapter XXVII of the Second Five Year Plan. 

2. The Order constituting this Wage Board is in fol¬ 
lowing terms:— 

“WB-1(3) In pursuance of the recommendations con¬ 
tained in paragraph 25 of Chapter XXVII of the Second 
Five Year Plan regarding the establishment of tripar¬ 
tite Wage Boards for individual industries, the Govern¬ 
ment of India have set up a Central Wage Board for 
the Cotton Textile Industry. 

2. The composition of the Board will be as follows:- 

CHAIRMAN 

Shri F. Jeejeebhoy. 

INDEPENDENT MEMBERS. 

1. Shri Ashoka Mehta. 

2. Professor M. V. Mathur, Department of 
Economics, Rajputana University. 

MEMBERS REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS. 

1. Shri Arvind N. Mafatlal. 

2. Shri Bharat Ram. 

MEMBERS REPRESENTING WORKERS. 

1. Shri S. R. Vasavada. 

2. Shri G. Ramanujam. 
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3. The following will be the terms of reference of Iho 

Board:— 

(a) to determine the categories of employees 
(manual, clerical, supervisory, etc.) who should 
bo brought within the scope of the proposed 
wage fixation: 

(b) to work out a wage structure based on the 
principles of fair wages as set forth in the re¬ 
port of the Committee on Fair Wages: 

Explanation: 

in evolving a wage structure the Board should, in 
addition to the considerations relating to fair wages, 
also take into account:— 

(i) the needs of the industry in a developing 
economy; 

(li) the requirements of social justice; and 

(iii) the need for adjusting wage differentials 
in such a manner as to provide Incentives 
to workers for advancing their skill; 

(c) to bear in mind the desirability of extending 
the system of payment by results; 

Explanation: 

in applying the system of payment by results the 
Board shall keep in view the need for fixing a mini¬ 
mum (fall-back wage) and also to safeguard against 
over work and undue speed. 

The head-quarters of the Board will be located at 
Bombay.” 

3. It will be observed from the terms of reference 
that the Board is required to determine the categories of 
employees to be brought within the scope of its work, and 
to work out a suitable wage structure, subject however to 
the overall condition that in evolving the wage structure the 
Board must take into account the needs of the industry in 
developing economy, the requirements of social justice, the 
need for adjusting wage differentials so as to provide for 
incentives, and to determine the desirability of extending 
the system of payment by results. 



4. As the wage structure which the Board has to 
ascertain is to be based on the principles stated in the Fair 
Wages Committee's Report, relevant extracts from that Re¬ 
port were reproduced in the questionnaire (Annexure 1) 
which the Board issued to the principal Federations and 
Associations of employers and workmen, as well as to the 
mills individually. The response to the questionnaire was 
slow in coming; the larger organisations led the way with 
thc'ir replies, but the rest of the response was somewhat 
disappointing, in the background of the hearings was the 
exsitcnce of a situation in which large quantities of coarse 
cloth had accumulated, and of a sense of grievance born 
inter alia of high taxation, heavy excise duties and other 
imposts, and rises in the cost of production and raw 
materials. The names of the Federations and Associations 
and of the gentlemen who appeared before us and presented 
their cases appear in the Annexure No. 2. 

5. Subsequent to the constitution of the Board, on 
30Ih March 1957, there was a session of the Indian Labour 
Conference, the 15th Session of that body, at New Delhi on 
11th and 12th July 1957. At that session an important 
decision was taken unanimously by the Employers, Labour, 
and the Government concerning wage fixation. A study of 
the awards and judgments on the principles of wage fixation 
had been circulated to the members of the Conference; no 
verbatim record of the proceedings of that Conference exists, 
but the important unanimous Resolution passed at the Con¬ 
ference has had a decided impact on the mechanics of wage 
fixation. The actual resolution on that subject is reproduced 
hereunder:— 

“While accepting that minimum wage was ‘need based’ 
and should ensure the minimum human needs of the 
industrial worker the following norms were accepted as 
a guide for all wage fixing authorities including mini¬ 
mum wage committees, wage boards, adjudicators, etc.: 

(1) In calculating the minimum wage the standard 
working class family should be taken to comprise 
three consumption units for one earner, the earn¬ 
ing of women, children and adolescents being dis¬ 
regarded, 

(il) Minimum food requirements should be calculated 
on the basis of a net intake of calories as recom- 



mended by Dr, Aykroyd for an average Indian 
adult of moderate activity, 

(ill) Clothing requirements should be estimated on tho 
basis cf a per capita consumption of 18 yards per 
annum, which would give for the average worker s 
family of four a total of 72 yards. 

(iv) In respect of housing, the rent corresponding to thi^' 
minimum area provided for under Government's 
Industrial Housing Scheme should be taken into 
consideration in fixing the minimum wage. 

(v) Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items ul 
expenditure should constitute 20% of the total 
minimum w'age. 

Wherever the minimum wage fixed was below the 
norms recommended above, it would be incumbent on 
the authorities concerned to justify the circumstances 
which prevented them from adherence to the aforesaid 
norms.” 

6. The principles regarding wage fixation have been 
the subject of a stream of decisions starting from 1947. Owing 
to the Impact of the war years, and the rise in the cost of 
living during the war period, industrial wages in India have 
proceeded on the basis of two principal components, namely, 
the basic wage and the dearness allowance. The dearness 
allowance was intended to neutralize at least a major por¬ 
tion of the rise in the cost of living, and in several large 
industries and units the dearness allowance has been geared 
for automatic adjustment to the rises and falls in the cost of 
living. In the result, at 1958 cost of living in Bombay the 
lowest paid worker received Rs. 30/- as minimum basic wage 
and Rs. 81.58 by way of dearness allowance. No particular 
harm is done by reason of this system of separate basic and 
dearness allowance, because after all it is the total emolu¬ 
ments of the workmen that count; but where the disparity 
between minimum basic wage (which had been fixed a decade 
ago) and the dearness allowance becomes excessive it does 
have an effect on the differentials between the lowest paid 
and the higher paid workmen. Save for this particular as¬ 
pect of the matter, the fixation of the wages has all along 
proceeded on certain well settled lines, the basic idea being 
to place the workman, in so far as it affected his purchasing 
power, in more or less the same position as would have 
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existed but for the increase in the cost of living. No doubt 
this assumes to some extent the continuity of the level of 
wages; but the real wages too have been Increasing by ra¬ 
tionalisation and otherwise, though to some extent restrained 
by our economic conditions. 

The Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference 
adopts the principles of the Fair Wages Committee’s Report, 
and provides a formula which by a simple process of mathe¬ 
matical calculation short-circuits the laborious steps which 
would otherwise have to be taken in order to discover the 
prevailing need-based wage. The Resolution is important 
also in that it embodies acceptance by the employers, the 
workmen, and the Government of the requirement that the 
minimum wage should be ‘need-based’, and a formula has 
been given for the purpose of ascertaining that ’need-based’ 
wage. 

8. Some contest has arisen as to the interpretation of 
this Resolution and as to its application in practice. There 
can be no doubt however that the employers and the work- 
incm and the Government have by this Resolution bound 
themselves to ensure that the lowest wage should not go 
below a ’need-based’ wage, and the Resolution is expliclt- 
that all wages fixing authorities are bound to apply the for¬ 
mula for ascertaining a wage which should be the imme¬ 
diate objective of all wage fixation; and if that objective Is 
not immediately attainable, then there is the ’’escape 
clause” at the end of the Resolution. 

9. The first task of this Board therefore has been to 
work out a wage in different regions in accordance with the 
Resolution. This has not been difficult, as we have the diet 
as suggested by Dr. Aykroyd, and we have been told that 
we should provide for three consumption units (husband, 
wife and two children) at the average of 2700 calories for 
each unit, after allowing 150 calories for each on account 
of wastage in the cooking. We next come to the details of 
the cost of the diet. The State Governments in most of the 
important centres have been publishing price-lists of the 
essential commodities, as well as a list of the workmen’s pre¬ 
ferences in the matter of diet; for instance, cereals consist of 
rice, wheat, jowar, bajri, etc., and where 14 ozs, of cereals 
have been provided, there will have to be a division of the 
cereals on the general lines of workmen’s consumption pre¬ 
ferences as shown in Government’s working class family 
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representatives of employers and workers and an inde¬ 
pendent chairman will probably ensure more acceptable 
decisions. Such Wage Boards should be instituted ft)r 
individual industries in different areas.” 

14. We have accordingly approached this investiga¬ 
tion with an outlook designed to secure the utmost co-opc- 
ration between employers and the workmen, and we gave 
every opportunity to ail interests to represent their cases be¬ 
fore us. After Bombay we visited the main centres of the 
industry, namely, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Coimbatore, Indore, etc. to hear the parties in furtherance 
of their respective point of view. 

15. As to the scope of this Reference, this investiga¬ 
tion concerns the cotton textile industry, and in the view 
of the Board it is intended to be confined to the composite 
and spinning mill sector of the industry. As regards the 
categories of employees to be brought within the scope of 
the proposed wage fixation by this Board, the Board has de¬ 
cided that the categories coming within its investigation 
should be the clerical and the manual. Once the wages of 
the lowest paid worker and of the semi-clerk and of the 
junior clerk have been ascertained, the industry should be 
capable of adjusting the rest without difficulty. 


CHAPTER II 

THE INDUSTRY AS A WHOLE 


This is the first time that the Cotton Textile Industry 
of the whole of India has been subject of a single investiga¬ 
tion as to its wage structure, although there have been seve¬ 
ral State investigations and adjudications which throw light 
on the problems before us. This Board has been so consti¬ 
tuted as to be representative of all sections upon whom the 
Cotton Textile Industry of India has an impact; besides the 
representatives of the Employers and of Labour, there is a 
Member of Parliament and also an Economist. 
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17. Our Gotten Textile Industry is second only to the 
United States in the volume of cloth production: the table 
(Annexure 3) shows the cotton textile production of the prin¬ 
cipal countries of the world, like U.S.A., U.K., Germany, 
Italy, Japan and India. China is now coming into the pic¬ 
ture. Our industry has grown in volume (as well as in the 
quality of its products) from 193 mills in 1900, (with 49 
lakhs spindles and forty thousand looms) to 511 mills in 
1958, (with 133 lakhs spindles and 2.1 lakhs of loqms). The 
number of automatic looms in India is limited, and was in 
the vicinity of 14,118 in 1957 .but the number has been 
increasing in pursuance of the policy of the Government to 
stimulate exports: 18,000 additional automatic looms have 
been sanctioned. 

18. We consider it useful that we should introduce 
at this stage some statistical data, which have a bearing on 
the matters before us. 

19. The rise of the industry can be seen from the 
following table: - 



No. of mills 

No. of spindles 

No. of looms 

1900 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1910 

263 

61.95,671 

82,715 

1920 

253 

67,63,076 

1,19,012 

19:10 

348 

91,24,768 

1,79.250 

1940 

388 

1,00,05,785 

2,00,076 

1950 

425 

1.08,49,026 

1,99,775 

1951 

445 

1,12,40,635 

2.01,484 

1952 

453 

1,14,27,034 

2,03,780 

1953 

457 

1,17,21,139 

2,07,250 

1954 

461 

1,18,88,165 

2,07,763 

1955 

461 

1,20,68,544 

2,07,347 

1956 

465 

1,23,75,805 

2,06,580 

1957 

499 

1,29.06,622 

2,06,126 

1958 

511 

1,32,71,890 

^2,05,598 


(Source: The Indian Cotton Mill industry) 

i ■ ' 
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jO. It is also interesting to compare our position as re¬ 
gards spindles and looms with some other countries: 


Country 

U.S.A. 

U.K. 

Germany 

Japan 

China 

India 


No. of spindles 

20.726.000 

26.070.000 

5.954,000 

9.020,772 

6.290.000 

13,271.890 


No. of looms 

350. loir 
252,200* 
123,302 
380,461 
85.000 
205.597 


‘Looms in place in running mills in Lancashire 
area only. 

(Source: Th(' Indian Cotton Mill Industry) 

21. Most ol iho.se countries have the advantages ui' 
automation and modern equipment; and our immediate com¬ 
petitor in exports, Japan, was equipped with entirely modern 
t((XtiIe machinery a/'ter the war; and although Japan's cotton 
is entirely imported, it has the combined advantage of new 
automatic machinery, the resultant small labour force, and 
low cost of production. These f.actors have contributed in no 
small measure to her success in foreign markets. Hong Kong, 
China and Pakistan are likely to become strong competitors 
in the export market. 

22. The production of cotton cloth in India has follow¬ 
ed a certain pattern, and a significant feature, in recent years 
has been the increase of the handioom and the powerloom 
section to the following extent. 


(in million yards) 


Year 

By 

mills 

By 

handlooms 

By 

Powerlooms 

Total 

1948 

4,319 

1,063 

196 

5,578 

1949 

3,904 

1,198 

220 

5,322 

1950 

3.665 

805 

148 

4,618 

1951 

4,076 

850 

157 

5,083 

1952 

4.598 

1,109 

204 

5,911 

1953 

4,878 

1,200 

221 

6,299 

1954 

4,998 

1,318 

243 

6,559 

1955 

5,094 

1,480 

273 

6,847 

1956 

5,306 

1,509 

278 

7,093 

1957 

5,317 

1,643 

303 

7,263 

1958 

4,927 

1,798 

331 

7,056 


(Source: Indian Textile Industry — Statistical Bulletin) 
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23. There are the following four principal grades of 
piece-goods produced in India and their production Inter se 
has varied from time to time. 

(in million yards) 


Variety 

1950 

i:^5i 

1952 

1953 

1951 

1955 

1956 

1957 

10.=58 

Coarse 

122 

303 

503 

599 

510 

572 

719 

nci 

970 

.Medium 

1782 

2081 

2707 

3136 

3691 

3759 

3797 

3303 

3390 

[•ine 

1200 

1348 

1191 

839 

462 

162 

444 

383 

303 

Superfine 

261 

284 

. 195 

304 

335 

301 

347 

267 

258 

Total 

3665 

4076 

1599 

4878 

4998 

5094 

5307 

5317 

4927 


{Source: Indian Textile Industry — Statistical Bulletin) 

24. Our mill industry is largely geared for internal 
consumption and thus naturally caters to the varying cloth 
requirements and preferences of a largo and expanding pub¬ 
lic, and som(' of the principal lines of production (in million 
yards) arc shown below:- 


Calendar 

Year 

CK'adars 

Dhoties 

Drills 

and 

.loans 

Shirtinjj 
and Loiifj 
Cloth 

T. Cloth 
domestic 
and 
shoot in 

Colon rod 
]’«ioco floods 

1950 

26.4 

501.6 

128.4 

946.8 

241.2 

1,141.2 

1951 

22.8 

1,020.0 

134.4 

1,126.8 

250.8 

1,125.6 

19v52 

40.8 

1.290.0 

127.2 

1,041.6 

271.2 

1.304.4 

1953 

52.8 

1.058.4 

136.8 

1,202.4 

348.0 

1,533.6 

1954 

36.0 

1,146.0 

150.0 

1,254.0 

369.6 

1,480.8 

1955 

58.8 

1,142.4 

201.6 

1,450.8 

405.6 

1,435.2 

1956 

57.6 

1,101.6 

213.6 

1,528.8 

460.8 

1,502.4 

1957 

42.8 

1,226.2 

244.1 

1,463.3 

509.9 

1,535.9 

1958 

41.0 

1,046.2 

216.0 

1,217.0 

387.0 

1,641.0 


(Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics) 

25. Annexure 4 indicates the percentages of the four 
different grades of cloth produced from 1947 up to the pre¬ 
sent. This table makes interesting reading. The percentage 
of superfine cloth produced was 7'.39 of the total production 
in 1947 and it is now 5%. The production of fine cloth was 
16.53% of the total production In 1947 and increased to 
about 33% in 1950-51. It then began to recede until in 1957 
it was just about 7.2%. The coarse varieties constituted about 
21.29% in 1947, went down gradually to 9% in 1951, rose 
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In 1956 to 13.54%, and in 1957 was 21.87%, and then began 
receding in 1958 and 1959. It is evident therefore that the 
medium grade of cloth holds the field; it constituted about 
60% of the production in 1948; its production star^Jid rising 
from 1953, and in 1955 it reached 74% of the total, ,<:nd even 
in 1958 it was 69%: these percentages also illusirale the 
genesis of the unsold stock which created a trouble spot in 
1957 and 1958, when certain sections of the industry in 
endeavouring to take advantage of some differentials in ex¬ 
cise duties and rebate which the Government had offered, de¬ 
cided to increase their production of the coarse varieties to 
the diminution of the medium grades, with the result that 
a large stock of the excess of coarse quality goods which had 
been produced remained unsold. It was a crisis for which that 
section of the industry had itself to blame to some extent: the 
high excise duties and their unequal incidence, subsequently 
rectified, were also responsible for it. The crisis however em¬ 
phasised the firm hold of the medium varities on consumer 
preference. It is also clear from the estimate before us that 
there has been a decisive consumer shift towards better cloth 
which is bleached, dyed, printed or otherwise made more ac- 
ceptabic to the consumer’s taste. Apart from the fact of res¬ 
triction on imports of long staple cotton, the fine and super¬ 
fine in any event would have a iimited market in view of the 
general economic condition of the country. 

26. The index number of cotton textile production with 
base 1951 = 100 was 102 in 1952, 109 in 1953, 111 in 
1954, 112 in 1955. 118 in 1956, 116 in 1957 and 109 in 
1958: of course the years 1956 and 1957 were not quite nor¬ 
mal years. (Source: Monthly Abstract of Statistics.) 

27. Table (Annexure 5) gives an analysis State by 
State of the production of cloth In thousand yards and the 
production and consumption of yarn within the States in 
thousand lbs. for the year 1958. The figures for 1958 are 
little lower than the figures of 1957 but higher than the 
figures of 1956. No inference arises from these slight dif¬ 
ference. But it Is evident from the table that while the tex¬ 
tile industry is distributed all over India, it has its principal 
home in the enlarged Bombay State. 

28. In any assessment of the future expections of the 
industry it will be necessary to consider some of the salient 
features affecting production and the prosperity of the in¬ 
dustry. During the last ten years consumption of cloth in In- 
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dla has increased from 5729 million yards in 1948 to 6459 
million yards in 1958. With an increasing population and the 
expected rise in the future income of the people it is fair to 
assume that the requirements of cloth will continue to rise. 

Annexure 6 gives the estimates of National Income and 
Consumer Expenditure 1948-1958, total and per capita, as 
prepared by the National Council of Applied Economic Re¬ 
search. It indicates that the per capita consumption expen¬ 
diture has been rising from Rs. 236.9 in 1948 to Rs. 251.3 
in 1957; it is expected to be Rs. 288.64 in 1961 and Rs. 
317.89 in 1966. 

Indian cotton textiles are not in any immediate danger 
of competition from substitute fabrics. Non-cotton textiles 
which may be used as substitutes for cotton textiles are silk 
and woollen cloth and synthetic materials like rayon, nylon 
and terrylene. The annual consumption of silk and woollen 
cloth in India is only about 40 to 50 million yards, and the 
production of synthetic fabrics has a target of 350 million 
yards for the Second Five Year Plan. Thus the non-cotton 
textiles constitute only 5% or 6% of cotton cloth. Synthetic 
fabrics probably do compete wtih silk, but not much with 
cotton textiles, and there is not any immediate danger of 
synthetic fabrics displacing cotton textiles to any appreci¬ 
able extent. 

Government’s policy towards this industry plays no 
small part in its working and prosperity. Government de¬ 
cides upon the allocation of production targets between the 
mill sector and the handloom and the powcrloom; and the 
handloom has been given every encouragement because it 
provides so much employment, 'tfhe Government decides 
upon the importation of cotton, it imposes taxes and excise 
duties, it lays down the export policy, it decides on cess, and 
also gives Incentives ,and these factors singly or collectively 
tend to regulate the quality of cloth and the quantity of pro¬ 
duction, and also have the indirect effect of channelling con¬ 
sumer preference. In the last decade the handloom and the 
powerloom production has risen by about 70%, whereas the 
production of mills increased by just about 19%. The export 
trade is largely of mill made cloth, and the handloom and 
the powerloom cater largely to internal consumption. In 
the Second Five Year Plan the mills were to produce about 
5000 million yards which is more or less according to the 
rated capacity of about 1500 million yards as found by the 
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Josh! Committee; this figure was exceeded by some 300 rail 
lion yadrs as early as 1956; and the handloom and the power- 
loom were to produce between them 3000 to 3500 million 
yards. The Government’s encouragement to the handloom 
will probably continue. 

There is a large body of well documented sta jstics con¬ 
cerning our textile industry. The parties were able to pro¬ 
duce a mass of relevant figures. The statistics of the Tex- 
tUe Commissioner were helpful and relevant, and the Joshi 
Committee’s Report had collected some data bearing on the 
State of the industry as late as 1958. Our office too had 
been making researches on the subject. With such materials 
before us wc were able to arrive at a fairly accurate assess¬ 
ment of the position. Certain members of the Board how¬ 
ever felt that we should take the opinion of the National 
Council of Applied Economic. Research in New Delhi, and 
the Council was asked for a Report on the subject of the 
projection of demand in the next 7 years for Indian Cot¬ 
ton Textiles in India and abroad. The Investigation of the 
Council on this question necessarily involved a consideration 
of ancillary problems of consumer preference, absorption and 
resistance, and of Increases in productivity. 

The Council’s estimate of total Internal demand for 
cotton cloth in India in 1960-61 is as follows: 

(in million yards) 
1960-61 1965-66 

Rural 5471 6488 

Urban 2046 2797 

All-India 7517 9285 

We take the view that the total demand for Indian 
Cotton Textiles including exports during 1965-66 would be 
in the neighbourhood of 10,000 million yards, out of which 
the mill Industry is bound to have Its fair share. 

The fall in our exports had been causing some anxiety, 
for exports provide us with valuable foreign .exchange, and 
any diminution of exports has to be arrested. In 195'7 the 
exports were 839 million yards which fell in 1958 to 581 
million yards. The Government has recently provided in¬ 
centives for exports and the results are encouraging. The 
Board recognises the need for vigilance and is of the opi¬ 
nion that the implementation of our recommendations about 
modernisation of the industry, higher wages and efficiency. 
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and improved conditions of mills, will help to sustain our 
exports. 

The question of productivity of the industry is a com¬ 
plex issue. The productivity of a worker depends upon 
a number of factors including the degree of rationalisation, 
the extent of modernisation, the quality of raw materials 
used, and the working conditions In a mill. The process 
of rationalisation, which means the best utilisation of avail¬ 
able resources of men and material, is a continuing pro¬ 
cess, and involved within it is the question of workloads. 
It was said before us by a well known industrialist from 
Ahmcdabad that productivity had increased within the last 
ten years by about 25% and that of this figure about 15% 
represented the additions of rationalisation, and thus 10% 
was probably attributable to the workmen’s efforts. There 
are however other figures placed before us to establish that 
productivity per worker has not increased except in spin¬ 
ning. The fact remains that at least in Bombay and Ahme- 
dabad there has been a steady movement towards greater 
rationalisation and modernisation; the savings therefrom 
have benefited not only the industry but also the workmen. 

The phenomenon of closed mills in every year is no¬ 
thing new to the industry. Some mills after being closed at 
the beginning of the year have reopened in the same year, 
some have reopened later, and some have had to be scrap¬ 
ped altogether. The Joshl Committee Report has annexed 
to it a statement (marked XI) showing the number of mills 
which remained closed at the beginning of each year from 
1951 to 1958 together with the change in the closure posi¬ 
tion from 1955. From 1951 to 1958 the number of mills 
which had closed down were 25, 16, 13. 20, 25, 23, 19, 25 
and 28 (upto May 1958). In 1955, 25 mills were closed 
at the commencement. There were six further closures, 
eight reopened during the year, and the mills remaining 
closed at the end of the year were 23. In 1956 mills re¬ 
maining closed at the beginning of the year were 23 and at 
the end of the year 19. 1957 started with 19 closed mills and 
ended with 25 closed mills, but it is significant to note that 
during the interim there were further closures of 25 mills 
and 19 mills reopened during the year. 

As to the burdens which the industry has had to bear, 
the last decade has been marked by a period of general 
economic expansion in India, and the resources of the coun- 
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try have had to be mobilised for the purpose of industrial 
upsurge, and this has resuJtcd in heavier taxation and hea¬ 
vier excise duties, a rise in the general cost of raw mate¬ 
rials and manufacture, and also a higher price for stores 
and equipment. Electric power rates have gone up: the 
price of coal has risen by 28% between 1950 and 1958, and 
furnace oil price too has increased; freight charges have 
also registered a rise. 

The average expenditure on the various heads of the 
cost of production has been estimated by the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research as follows : 

Items Percentage to total 

cost o| production 

Cotton 48 to 52% 

Wages and salaries, etc. 25 to 32% 

Stores 9 to 11% 

Power 3 to 5% 

Other expenses 3 to 6% 

A table of the distribution of gross receipts in the In¬ 
dian Cotton Mill Industry prepared by the National Coun¬ 
cil of Applied Economic Research is annexed (No. 7) stoop¬ 
ing with the year 1955. It shows that the percentage of 
material, fuel, etc. to gross receipts is 62%. depreciation 
is 1.18%, salary, wages and other benefits 23.7%, and ‘avail¬ 
able for other purposes’ 12.87%. 

Having regard to the profits of the last decade, it is a 
fair inference that the industry in a lesser degree and the 
consumer to a greater extent have between them borne the 
burdens with fortitude. 


CHAPTER III 
THE WAGE STRUCTURE 


But for stray exceptions, the wages of the cotton tex¬ 
tile worker are divided into monthly basic wage and the 
monthly dearness allowance. There are statutory require¬ 
ments like the employers' contribution to the Provident 
Fund and to the Employees' State Insurance Scheme, the 
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amount to be payable on account of leave with wages and 
paid hoiidays, gratuity benefits, and bonus whenever paid: 
and these are substantial additions to the minimum basic 
wage and dearness allowance. The minimum basic wage 
does not exceed Rs- a month in any State. The dear¬ 
ness allowance varies from centre to centre, and is often a 
flexible dearness allowance linked to the cost of living in¬ 
dex: there are however instances where the dearness allow¬ 
ance is a fixed figure unaffected by the rises or falls in the 
cost of living. The rale of neutralization by means of dear¬ 
ness allowance differs from centre to centre. While it is 
100% on the minimum in Ahmcdabad and 99% in Bombay, 
it is icss in other centres, depending upon a variety of rea¬ 
sons. Compared to 1952-53 the index numbers of wholesale 
prices all over India have risen, and food articles have re¬ 
gistered a rise to 112 in 1958, and more at present, against 
100 in 1952-53. The working class consumer price index 
numbers* (base adjusted to 1949“100) have risen in 1958 
to 110 in Ahmedabad, 129 in Bombay, 110 in Calcutta, 113 
in Delhi, 98 in Kanpur, 124 in Madras and 119 in Nagpur. 
It will thus be appreciated that the flexible dearness allow¬ 
ance wherever found has provided as suitable medium for 
adjusting dearness allowance to the ups and downs of the 
cost of living: but the flexible form of dearness allowance 
does not exist in certain places like Rajasthan and West 
Bengal. The system of flexible dearness allowance has work¬ 
ed well and its wider adoption should be encouraged, be¬ 
cause a rising cost of living If not neutralised can be a 
source of discontent. 

43. The wages of the lowest paid in 1958 have dif¬ 
fered to some extent as between Bombay and Ahmedabad 
on the one hand and the other areas on the other. According 
to the cost of living of 1958 Bombay paid Rs. 30/- by way 
of minimum basic wages and Rs. 81.58 by way of dearness 
allowance, in all Rs. 111.58: whereas Ahmedabad paid Rs. 
28/- basic and Rs. 75.31 dearness allowance.in all Rs. 
103.31: Coimbatore pays Rs. 30/- basic and Rs. 55.84 dear¬ 
ness allowance, in all Rs. 85.84, and Delhi pays Rs. 90,35. 
The wages in a mill near Patna are very low consisting of 
Rs. 18/- Ibasic and a flat rate of dearness allowance, which 
brings total of Rs. 38.84 Cuttack pays Rs. 20/- basic and a 
flat dearness allowance of Rs. 30/, in all Rs. 50/-: and Au¬ 
rangabad pays a basic of Rs. 241- and Rs. 28/- dearness 
allowance, in all Rs. 52/. The table (Annexure 8) shows the 
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wages in the different centres as they were in 1947 and in 


44. In many of the areas wages have been standar¬ 
dised, which means that no mill shall pay more and no mill 
shall pay less than the standardised wage. Standardisation 
has been regarded by labour as a goal which has been 
reached after long years of struggle, and they adhere to it 
as a landmark on the road of better wages. The employers 
also favour standardisation by regions; and thus so far as 
this Board is concerned it has accepted the necessity for 
regional standardisation of wages in the industry. 

45. It has been the practice in the past for mills to 
pay bonus to its workmen. In recent times it has been con¬ 
firmed as a right which an employee has, to claim bonus in 
a prosperous year. The mills have been paying bonus ac¬ 
cordingly, and the average total payment on account of bonus 
in Bombay city has been something like 2 crores of rupees 
a year. There have been certain agreements as regards the 
calculation of bonus in Bombay as well as In Ahmedabad, 
and also in Madras. According to the agreements of Bom¬ 
bay and Ahmedabad every mill was under obligation to pay 
half a month’s basic wage as a minimum bonus every year, 
and the more prosperous mills paid more but with a ceiling 
of three months’ basic wage, subject however to certain 
system of set on and set off to provide a reserve for later 
years. We understand that the Ahmedabad bonus agreement 
has recently run its course. The Madras bonus formula of 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills is based on dividends. 
It is more than likely that as a result of the stabilisation 
of the wage structure as recommended by us for at least 
another five years there will be more agreements on the sub¬ 
ject of bonus. 

46. As the highest minimum basic wage in the indus¬ 
try is Rs. 30/-, and the lowest is about Rs. 18/-, it is appa¬ 
rent that it is the dearness allownace that d6termines the 
level of wages In the industry: the amount of dearness al¬ 
lowance granted, together with the basic wage, should to a 
point reflect the paying capacity of the industry in the re¬ 
gion; but by that we must not be understood to mean that 
the need based wage of the operative should not be univer¬ 
sal, if possible. We give below a table of the scheme of 
dearness allowance at important centres: 
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Amount of 
dearness 

Base point 

Centre 

allowance 

and 


(aoerage 
for J958) 

Base year 

Bombay 

81.58 

105 (1939) 


.Ahmedabad 

Sauraslitra 

75.31 

73 (1939) 

Gujarat 

— 

— 

Shidapur 

Gck;i.k 

55.75 

40.79 

.73 (1939) 
73 (1939) 

AUioras City, 
C.oi:;diatore, e:c. 
Barmalore 

Ueliii 

51.99 

55.84 

55.18 

60.35 

100 (1939) 

100 (1936) 
100 (1936) 
100 (1944) 

Kanpur 

57.73 

100 (1939) 


A\oflinagar — — 

(li.P.i ‘ 

Rajasthan Rs. 28/- to Rs. 30/- — 
liicloro 55.17 100 (1939) 


Calcutta 32.50 

Cuttack 30.00 


Rate of dearneitS 
allowance. 

(i) For 105-324 points, 1.9 pics per 
day |xr point rise. 

(ii) For 325-335 points, increase of 
5% of the calculated dearness 
allowance. 

(lii) I’or 335-350 points, increase of 
7V2% of the calculated dearness 
allowance. 

(iv) For over 350 points, increase of 
10% of the calculated dearness 
al owanct;. 

2.84 pies per day per point rise. 

70 :n 87\'o% of iie Alimedabad dearness 
allowance. 

90% of the Aiimedahad dearness al¬ 
lowance except Sidhpur where it is 
75% of the yMiniedahad dearness 
allowance. 

1.75 pies per day per point rise. 

1.25 pics per day per point rise over 
73 poinis of the Sholapur cost of 
living** index. 

1.2 pies per day per point rise. 

3 As. per month per point rise of the 
Madras cost of living index. 

3 As. per month per point rise. 

(i) For 10(M2i) points. Rs. 44.75. 

(ii) '4.37 pies per point per day for 
further rise. 

(i) I'or 100-125 points, nii. 

(ii) F'or 125-200 points, 3 As. per 
point per month. 

(iii) For 201-300 points, 2.8 As. per 
point |)cr month. 

(i\) For 301-400 points, 2.7 As. per 
uoiiiL per month. 

(v) 'For 401-500 points. 2.5 As. per 

point per monlli. 

(vi) For 501-600 points, 2.3 As. per 
point per month. 

(vli) For 601-700 points, 2.0 As. per 
point per month. 

Consolidated w'age of Rs. 60/- a month. 

Flat rate. 

For 100 to 130 points 3 V 2 As. per point 
per month and 3 As. per point per 
month thereafter of t^ie average of 
the cost of living indices of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur. 

Flat rate. 

Flat rate. 
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47. For the workmen it is the total pay packet thai 
really counts, and therefore It is not possible to consider th(' 
question of dearness allowance in a manner quite unrclattd 
to the basic wage. In the past owing to the difficulties of the 
economic position the Tribunals were content in most cai^cs 
to so adjust the basic wages and dearness allowance that the 
1939 standard of wages was not lowered, and in mitny cases 
even this object could not be achieved. But whatever view 
we may take of the problem of a separate dearness allowance, 
the fact remains that wherever a flexible dearness allowance 
has been given there has been more industrial peace than 
where such a system does not prevail; and the reason is not 
far to seek. The workman has hardly any margin left with 
him for emergencies. His wage has been low, and whenever 
there is any rise in the cost of living he is obliged to make 
adjustments, which in the ultimate end means privation for 
himself and his family, with the concomitant of a lowered 
physique suffering as a result of such privation, and that is 
good neither for the workman nor for the efficiency which he 
can bring to his work. The position has become acute with 
the steady rise in the cost of living, and w'herever dearness 
allowance has remained a fixed figure there has been an out¬ 
cry. The Board is firmly of the view that notwithstanding any 
consolidation that may be made, the remaining dearness 
allowance should nevertheless conform to a flexible pattern 
allied to the ups and downs in the cost of living, for in such 
a system there is the greatest chance of industrial peace. Wc 
may not be able to reach the need-based wage, but we must 
atlcast try to ensure that the standard of living of the past is 
not lowered. 


CHAPTER IV 

PAY SCALES OF CLERKS 


The Board has decided to deal with the salary of the 
junior clerks and semi-clerks and to leave it to the mills in 
consultation with workers to revise the basic wages of the 
other clerks, stenographers, etc. in accordance with their pre¬ 
sent wage structure, based upon the pay of Junior clerks as 
fixed by the Board. 
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49. Wages of clerks differ widely in the textile in¬ 
dustry from place to place: and where there is no standardi¬ 
sation of wages, conditions differ even from mill to mill In 
the same city or region. Then again, there are some places 
where there are just a few clearly-defined grades of clerks, 
and other places where the clerical staff has been classified 
into as many as 8 grades. Furthermore, clerks have in 
some cases been graded into ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C* categories, and 
different scales of pay have been prescribed for the matri¬ 
culates and the non-matriculates. In quite a few centres 
and also in individual mills there are no proper grades and 
scales. Similarly in the matter of dearness allowance there 
are wide variations and such variations do not seem to 
follow any particular pattern or principle. 

50. In 1948, as a result of the Standardisation 
Award, scales of pay of the clerks in the industry in Bombay 
city where standardised and fixed for the first time. There 
was a revision by the Labour Appellate Tribunal in May, 
1955, when the following scales w'ere given: 


1) Semi-clerks — 

Rs. 

40-105 

2) Junior clerks — 

Rs. 

65-210 

3) Senior clerks — 

Rs. 

210-270 

4) Chief clerks — 

Rs. 

270-330 


51. A matriculate in Bombay starts with Rs. 70/- per 
month and graduates starts on Rs. 80/- in the grade of a 
junior clerk. The salaries of the clerical staff in Ahmedabad 
mills were first determined by an agreement of 1949 and 
were subsequently modified by an Arbitrator’s Award in 
July, 1958, and that award is at present in existence. The 
semi-clerk has been given the grade of Rs. 40-105 and the 
junior clerk Rs. 65-210, a graduate starts on Rs. 80/- per 
month in this grade: the grade of the senior clerk is 
Rs. 150-260: and for the chief clerks, for which post munims 
and chief accountants are eligible the grade is Rs, 260-305. 

52. In Baroda and North Gujarat, the pay is more 
or less the same as in Ahmedabad, but the pay of the junior 
clerk in Saurashtra is slightly less. 

53. As regards Nagpur, the clerks’ pay scales were 
first standardised by the Mangalmurti Award in 1948, and 
were subsequently revised by an Agreement of 1955. At 
present, graduate clerks have the scale of Rs. 75-200: matrl- 
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dilates Rs. 50-140; non-matriculatcs Rs. 45-140 and the i 
Rs. 35-100. 

54. The scale of junior clerks in Madhya Pradi sn 
mills is Rs. 60-155 in ail centres except Burhanpur and 
Rajnandgaon whore the scales of pay are the same as in 
Nagpur. The semi-clcrk in this region is fixed in the seal'.' 
of Rs. 40-90. 

55. As regards Madras State, the scales of pay wore 
given by the Venkataramiah Award in 1947 and they com¬ 
prise 8 grades with scales as follows: 

Rs. 20-30 Rs. 50-100 

Rs. 25-35 Rs. 60-110 

Rs. 30-50 Rs. 70-120 

Rs. 40-80 Rs. 80-125 

56. By a subsequent agrcemenl between the Southern 
India Millowners’ Association and the Staff Union, the 8 
grades were reduced to 7 in Coimbatore, all the scales re¬ 
maining the same, except for the seventh scale which be¬ 
came Rs. 25-40: and the dearness allowance rates were also 
revised. There were some difficulties in implementing this 
agreement as all the mills in Madras did not follow the 
terms of this agreement. The Buckingham and Carnaiic 
Mills of Madras have a separate scheme for pay and scale.s 
of clerks and they have six grades and each grade has it.s 
own scale. They are : 

Rs. 50-53 Rs. 90-105 

Rs. 56-65 Rs. 112-147 

Rs. 69-85 Rs. 152-200 

There is no uniformity in the scales of clerks in the rest of 
Madras and in one or two places wages are as low as 
Rs. 30/- without any dearness allowance. In the Madras 
state as a whoh; it appears that while the wages and dear¬ 
ness allowance of the operatives have been standardised, 
the wages and dearness allowance of the clerks in the mills 
vary from place to place. 

57. The clerks’ pay in Pondicherry is slightly higher 
than in the rest of the Madras State, as they have given 
Rs. 56/- for category ‘A’, Rs. 47/- for category ‘B’ and 
Rs. 40/- for category ’C clerks; there are no scales of pay^ 
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but an increment of Rs. 51- for category ‘A’, Rs. 3/- for cate¬ 
gory ‘B’ and Rs. 21- for category ‘C’ is given. 

58. In the Kanpur Centre, non-matriculate clerks are 
paid Rs. 40 - and the matriculate clerks are paid Rs. 55/- a 
month. 


59. As regards Calcutta, the pay scales were first 
standardised In August, 1948: non-matriculates were given 
Rs. 60-130, and matriculates Rs. 70-110. and these arc still 
the current scales of pay In Bengal, and no change was made 
by the award of 1958. 

60. The scale of the lowest paid clerk in the Delhi 
Cloth Mills is Rs. 55-300, and if he Is a graduate he gets 
an initial start of Rs. 65/-. There are however other mills 
in Delhi which have different scales. 

16. The dearness allowance of the clerical staff in 
Bombay was settled by an award in 1948 and revised in 
1955. The present rates arc as follows: — 

Clerks of salary upto Rs. 100:— operatives dearness 

allowance plus Rs. 7'h. 

Between 101 and 200:— operatives dearness allow- 
. ance plus Rs. 15/-. 

Between 201 and 300:— operatives dearness allow¬ 
ance plus Rs. 22'/!. 

301 and above:— operatives dearness allowance 

plus Rs. 25/-. 

62. The Ahmedabad clerks' dearness allowance is the 
same as for operatives and calculated at the rate of 2.84 
pies per point over the pre-war index of 73. Saurashtra, 
Baroda and Gujarat clerks receive dearness allowance at 
percentages varying from 60 to 100% of the Ahmedabad 
dearness allowance. The dearness allowance in Madras 
Stale differs from place to place. In the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills for all categories, as also in the Madura 
Mills, it is paid at the rate of 3 As. per point over 100 points 
of the Madras city cost of living index but in Coimbatore, 
it is paid at the rate of 3 As. per point over 100 points of 
the cost of living index number for the last two of the seven 
categories of clerks. For the clerks in categories 4 and 5, 
the rate is Rs. 4/8/- per 10 points rise over 160 points, and 
for the rest it is paid at the rate of Rs. 5/8/- per 10 points 



over 160 points. In the smaller places, however, the dear¬ 
ness allowance is paid at sightly lesser rates. 

63 The dearness allowance of clerks in the Pondi¬ 
cherry mills is paid at the rate of 3 As. per point over 100 
points of the cost of living index number of Madras city. 

64. The dearness allowance of clerks in Nagpur mills 
is the same as for operatives and paid at the rate of 1.2 pios 
per point per day of the cost of living index of Nagpur city. 

65. At Kanpur, the dearness allowance of clerks is 
linked up with the Kanpur city cost of living index number 
and paid according to a sliding scale varying from 2 As. 
per point to 3 As. per point. 

66. The clerks in Calcutta mills are paid a fixed 
amount of dearness aliowance which is Rs. 35/- per month. 
Haif of this amount is paid as dearness allowance to clerks 
in Orissa mills. 

67. Details as to the pay scales and dearness allow¬ 
ance of the clerks have been given in the Annexurc 9, but 
for easy reference, we also give below for important cen¬ 
tres the existing minimum emoluments of the clerks. The 
emoluments represent the basic pay and dearness allowance 
of the junior clerks wherever they have been designated as 
such, and in other cases they represent the basic pay and 
dearness allowance of the largest number of clerks in the 
centre. 


Cenirc or Region 

Basic Pay 

Rs. nP. 

Dearness Allowance 
(Average for 195S 

Rs. nP 

Bombay 

65. 00 

89‘ 08 

Ahmedabad 

65. 00 

75. 31 

Nagpur 

50. 00 

54. 99 

Indore 

60. 00 

54. 87 

Kanpur 

55. 00 

57. 91 

Delhi 

55. 00 

58. 00 

Calcutta 

70. 00 

35. 00 

Madras city 

50. 00 

55. 84 

Coimbatore 

40. 00 

121. 50 


68. The need-based wage formula of the Tripartite 
Conference applies to the operatives, whereas the clerks 
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f come from a different stratum and have to be given their 
salaries accordingly. There is no reliable data as to the 
i cost of living of the clerks. It had been usual in the past 
% to give the clerk a starting wage 80% higher than that of 
f the operative: but with the rapid rise in the operatives 
I wages, and with the emergence of the need-based wage for- 
I mula, this percentage will have to be reconsidered, and the 
I co-efficient in 1958 would be less. 

-If 

? 69. As in the case of the operative, so in the case of 

; the clerk, we are bound to consider the capacity of the in¬ 
dustry to pay. It is not possible for us in the present 
state of the industry to fill the gap between the present 
’ wage of the operative and his need-based wage under the 
: formula. Similarly it would be unrealistic for us to give 
; to the clerks a wage which the Industry would be unable 
to bear. We must, however, endeavour to give to the clerk 
a reasonable wage having regard to the capacity of the in¬ 
dustry to pay as well as to the requirements of his family’s 
needs. 


CHAPTER V 

THE BOARD’S APPROACH 


When this Board started on its labours there were 
rumblings of a crisis of unsold cloth, due inter alia to over¬ 
production of certain varieties for which there was no suffi¬ 
cient market. The excise duties of September 1956 were 
blamed for this disorder in the industry, and they were 
blame-worthy to the extent that they provided incentives to 
the production of the additional cloth of coarse variety 
which could not find a market. The excise duties of Sep¬ 
tember 1956 were also calculated to mop up certain profits; 
but they had the effect of cutting at the source of profits and 
have had to be rationalised and reduced; the accumulation 
of cloth has by now almost disappeared. We are therefore 
at present in a position to approach the matters before us 
in an atmosphere of edmparative normalcy. 

71. There are some broad differences In the condition 
and operations of mills in the different regions. Conditions 
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difTer from region to region not only as regards volume, 
quality, and consumer preference, but also as to wage rales. 
The problems of rehabililation, rationalisation and moder¬ 
nisation also dilTcr from region to region and for different 
reasons. We have to take note of these differences against 
the ever compelling background of capacity. 

72. The issue of wages before us is clear. We must 
honour the Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference 
which has affirmed the acceptance of a need based wage to 
which the lowest paid operative is entitled, and which a 
Board like ours is bound to recommend, unless we can show 
that owing to facts and circumstances which we consider re¬ 
levant we are unable to increase the existing wage to the 
level of the need based wage of the formula, or at all. Wc 
have had no difficulty in working out such need based wage 
for the several centres of the industry in India; but having 
done that, it has become evident that the introduction of 
such need based wage would be a leap forward of a charac¬ 
ter that the industry would not be able to support. We 
refrain from going'here into the details of calculations of 
the need based wage, not because we have any doubts or 
reservations about them, but because we feel that no useful 
purpose will be served by referring to figures at present un¬ 
attainable by labour in the industry on the basis of standar¬ 
disation and region-wise. In the present state' of the industry 
our best efforts towards improvement of wages must fall 
short of the need based wage of the formula. But there is 
the stop forward which is contemplated in the context of the 
Resolution, and therefore we have had to examine all the 
relevant factors which bear on the business of this industry, 
its performances of the past, its present condition, and the 
normal expectations of the future, in order to ascertain how 
far we may travel, if at all, towards filling the gap between 
present wages and the need based vrage of the formula. 
Such an investigation is necessarily a complex undertaking. 
A mass of evidence has been either presented to us or col¬ 
lected by our office. If we do not refer to each and every 
argument or to all the facts, figures and calculations, it must 
not be taken to mean that we have not considered them. Our 
decisions are based on our very careful consideration of all 
the pleas advanced and of the data available. 

73. In the view of the Board this industry can look 
forward to an assured future. The Industry has done well 
in the past: it has had its fluctuations, and shortly before 
the war of 1939 it was in a poor way, and was being given 



the protection of tariffs. The war years presented this in¬ 
dustry with a unique opportunity to burst into its own. The 
political atmosphere in the thirties had paved the way by 
the generation of a strong mass feeling for the exclusion of 
foreign cotton textiles, and the war completed the process. 
Fortunes were made in cotton textiles during the war and 
shortly thereafter: the true industrialist made provision for 
the future of the industry: others thought less of the in¬ 
dustry, and either distributed the profits or utilised them for 
the promotion of other industries, with the result that the 
c otton textile industry today is clamouring for resources for 
the purpose of rehabilitation and modernisation, and the 
money is not easily forthcoming. The cost of rehabilitation 
and modernisation has become a major problem with prices 
much higher than the original cost of the machines and 
parts. 

74. It may be, as we have been told, that out of a total 
of about 511 mills in India some ten percent or so are not 
earning profits, that some have closed down, and probably 
an equal number may be in danger of extinction. But it 
must be realised that the large majority of the mills present 
a picture of the awareness of the changing times and are 
making attempts to equip themselves for the future of the 
Industry. 

75. There is, as we have said earlier, a certain small 
upper section of extremely prosperous mills, then a broad 
middle section of decidedly prosperous mills, and thereafter 
a lower section of mills which are not prosperous: at the 
bottom we have those mills which are unprofitable and the. 
expiring units. A mill can make losses from a variety 
of causes: the losses may be due cither to bad manage¬ 
ment or fraudulent management; or the machinery may be 
so dilapidated, neglected, or worked to death that there is 
no possibility of the mill’s survival, and any money spent 
on such a mill would be a waste: then again there is the 
mill which is too old to function economically. But on the 
other hand there arc other mills which by meams of repairs, 
rehabilitation or modernisation can still play a useful part 
in the industry. The Government has taken over some 
mills which had closed down and has been operating 
them for some time, and the Government proposes to come 
to the aid of the industry with a large allocation of funds. 
We take the view that a sound and useful mill sector is es¬ 
sential not only In the context of the exchange earnings 
which our cotton textile exports bring, but also in the inter- 
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ests of the general internal consumer. Fortunately by and 
large the Industry is sound and progressive, and we envi 
sage that it will be required to shoulder the clothing of a 
nation of roughly 450 millions during the next five years, 
and the chances are that it will have to produce not less than 
6000 million yards of cloth per year for the purpose as an 
addition to the production of the handJoom and the power- 
loom. It is thus understandable that it should be the policy 
of the Government to provide the necessary support to de¬ 
serving mills to meet the requirements of a larger consum¬ 
ing public; as a corollary these will have to be an enlarged 
mill sector and a larger degree of improved machinery, 
more rationalisation and automation. 

76. It is therefore evident that this industry must be nur- 
tuerd so that it may flourish and clothe the nation, and at 
the same time contribute to the welfare of the State, and 
extend the scope of the nation’s development. With no 
outside competitor in the field, with a consuming public 
which is increasing, and with a national income which is ris¬ 
ing, this industry is well sot to meet the future requirements 
of cloth in the country. In spite of high taxation, high Gov¬ 
ernment imposts by way of duties, cess, etc., high rises in 
price of raw materials of manufacture, and the higher 
labour costs, the mills in the last decade have been able to 
make fair profits. For example, mills established in Bom¬ 
bay and Ahmedabad have been able to strengthen their 
position out of such profits. The gross block in Bombay 
has risen from Rs. 3824 lakhs in 1947 to Rs. 7184 lakhs 
in 1956, and the paid-up capital has increased from Rs. 1708 
lakhs in 1947 to Rs. 2448 lakhs in 1956, and this includes 
bonus shares amounting to Rs. 115 lakhs. As regards Ah¬ 
medabad the gross block was Rs. 2143 lakhs in 1949 and 
rose to Rs. 4790 lakhs in 1956; in the same period the 
paid-up capital rose from Rs. 705 lakhs to Rs. 1630 lakhs, 
including an increase of Rs. 95 lakhs in bonus shares. (The 
number of mills covered by these figures was 69 in 1947 
and 66 in 1956 in Bombay, and as regards Ahmedabad 
there were 59 mills in 1947 and 58 in 1956). Thus in Bom¬ 
bay and in Ahmedabad, and it is more or less the same in 
Coimbatore and in some other regions too, the industry has 
within the last dcade increased the gross block and paid-up 
capital, including bonus shares, and has paid good divi¬ 
dends. These facts point to a healthy and virile industry 
which has managed to satisfy a large and expanding public 
demand for cloth; and apart from the rehabilitation and 
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[ modernisation already effected, it has built up a sizeable de¬ 
preciation and reserve fund for the future needs of the in¬ 
dustry, which nevertheless in the context of present d^iy 
|high prices may not be altogether sufficient for such pur- 
ipose. As to the weak and even dying units in the industry. 
I the process of mills closing down and reopening, or even 
i being replaced, is a continuous one. We concede however 
that by taking the prosperity region-wise certain generali¬ 
sations may follow which arc open to challenge as to indi¬ 
vidual units, but by and large the picture is authentic. 

77. Rehabilitation and modernisation arc nothing new; 
but in the past the pace has been slow, and for a variety of 
reasons. The large profits of the war and post-war period were 
not everywhere conserved, with the result that the capacity 
of the industry to rehabilitate and modernise has been res¬ 
tricted; and as the Industry had been relying upon depre¬ 
ciation funds, reserves and excess profit refunds to pro¬ 
vide the necessary funds, the process has been slow: and 
even where money is forthcoming there arc further res¬ 
traints like Government sanction and lack of foreign ex¬ 
change. The Industry however is conscious of the need for 
rationalisation and modernisation as the sine qua non of 
survival, the pace of which had been checked in the past by 
the fear of unemployment: that fear has been allayed, and 
labour now recognises that its own welfare depends on ra¬ 
tionalisation and modernisation, and it has agreed upon the 
broad lines for their introduction. Some mills even today 
have very modern and up-to-date machinery, and all mills 
which can manage to do so will have to rationalise and mo¬ 
dernise: for the nation is on the march, and this industry 
must clothe the nation. 

78. As in most other industries, so also in this, the impact 
of certain external forces on production and on the prospe¬ 
rity of the industry is not only serve but also universal to 
the Industry. With taxation on incomes, excise duties and 
other Government imposts the industry pays about 100 
crores a year; then again the prices of raw materials like 
cotton, electricity, coal, dyes and processing materials, have 
all advanced and have become a problem for the industry; 
likewise with the considerable rise in the cost of machi¬ 
nery and spares, the task of rehabilitation, renovation and 
modernisation has become difficult. Then there are certain 
burdens which affect particular sectors of the Industry: the 
mills that are engaged in the export business require su¬ 
perior machinery, automatic looms, and more modern plant 
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to enable them to cater successfully to the export market 
and to earn valuable foreign exchange. Even for internal 
consumption the mills have to reorient themselves, for 
simple white is yielding place to the charms of quality, 
colour and design. 

79. The recommendations of this Board on the question of 
the wages of labour, involving matters like the labour’s cost 
to the industry, and of the capacity of the Industry to pay, 
must necessarily revolve round some fixed axis, some sialic 
set of basic circumstances afi'ecting the industry which 
would not be subject to hasty or violent fluctuations; for it 
must be appreciated that at present the economy of the in¬ 
dustry is delicately poised amidst the various forces which 
bear upon it, and any hasty or ill-advised fluctuation can 
have serious repercussions on the industry as happened in 
1956-57. No marked increases in taxes or excise duties or 
other Government imposts on the industry are at present 
anticipated; and the existing burdens on the industry and 
on the consumer are already heavy. 

80. A good mill, well run, has the natural expectation of 
a fair profits and sufficient reserves for its continued exist¬ 
ence in a slate of efficiency, and it prices its products ac¬ 
cordingly. The consumer on the other hand must clothe 
himself and his family; and thus the burden of any increases 
in contributions to Government revenues will primarily fall 
on the consumer, and in a lesser degree on the mill; the 
consumer’s capacity to buy is however not inexhaustible, 
and if the consumer is unable to purchase there will be the 
inevitable story of unsold cloth and losses to the industry, 
and diminution of revenue for the Government. We arc 
conscious of the fact that the Government must have money 
to support the Five Year Plans, and that the industry must 
make its appropriate contribution to the pool as it has been 
doing; on the other hand the Government itself has been 
a party to the unanimous Resolution of the Indian Labour 
Conference which has enunciated the right of labour to a 
need based wage. We are therefore bound to so adjudge 
our recommendations that the Government gets its expected 
revenues, the worker gets a fair deal according to the ag¬ 
reed concept of a need based wage, and the consumer is 
not overburdened; and above all we must see to it that the 
interplay of these factors docs not degenerate into a dete¬ 
riorating situation of losses and of diminishing returns to 
the industry. 
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81. Labour has favoured standardisation of wages and the 
employers have accepted it. Such standardisation connotes 
that no mill shall pay more and no mill shall pay less than 
the standardised wage. There are however some regions 
where standardisation docs not prevail, but by and largo 
standardisation is found in practice in most regions. There 
arc a few scattered units which have their own wages some¬ 
what lower than of other mills of the region, justifiably or 
otherwise. In addition to the standardised wage the em¬ 
ployee is entitled to bonus out of ‘surplus’ profits. The 
Board has taken due note of such differences and diver¬ 
gences in wag(!s in the context of capacity. 

82. Each region has profitable, less profitable, and uneco¬ 
nomic mills. For instance, in Ahmedabad there arc six top 
mills w'hich are very prosperous, six bottom mills which 
are in a bad way, and in between these two classes is a 
broad band of profit earning mills. In some other regions 
we find a top layer of prosperous mills with a rapid decline 
to mills which have to make an effort to sustain themselves. 
It has been said that when considering the figures of a stan 
dardised wage we should take the capacity of a fair cross- 
section of the industry; it was also suggested that for such 
purpose we should take into account the mills which had 
been run profitably for a number of years on end, and that 
we should exclude the weaker and the loss-showing mills: 
against this view it was urged that if the weaker units were 
excluded the most prosperous units should also be left out 
of consideration; it is however evident that what constitutes 
a fair cross-section in the mosaic of the industry In a region 
must necessarily depend on a variety of factors; and the 
parties who addressed us at the open meetings could not 
agree on any mill or group of mills which in their opinion 
would qualify as a fair cross-section of the Industry. There 
are however certain criteria which we do bear in mind. In 
our quest to ascertain whether and if so to what extent we 
can fill the gap between present wages and the need based 
wage of the formula, we obviously cannot take the paying 
capacity of the most prosperous unit in the region as the 
measure by which the standardised wage should be fixcjd; 
similarly we cannot fix the standardised wage on the basis 
of the lack of prosperity of an expiring unit. There must 
be a commonsense approach to the problem and a standard¬ 
ised wage for a region must be ascertained which would 
allow a fair chance for general prosperity in the region: it 
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was however clear in the discussions before us that wi 
could not take into account the expiring mills. 

83. The Board recognises that as in every industry 
in this industry too, there are units which have been ina 
ladmSnislercd for the personal gain of the management: such 
cases are fortunately few, and with the stricter control of 
the amended Companies Act chances of maladministration 
arc reduced. On the other hand in spite of good management 
there are mi]is which have run their course and they should 
not be allowed to remain a drag on the industry; it is as¬ 
sumed that pnly those mills which have the capacity of 
revival and have been managed and maintained with 
reasonable care will normally qualify for aid by the Go¬ 
vernment to rehabilitate and modernise themselves: and 
this Board has taken note of the- Government’s scheme for 
such help. 

84. While It is necessary that this Industry should be 
aided to enable it to become strong, it is also necessary that 
sufficient profits should be left to the industry for dividends 
and for the purpose of maintaining the industry in a sound 
condition: it is however fundamental that an industry can¬ 
not flourish unless it has a fit and contented labour force: 
and therefore we must go the farthest that we can on the 
road to a need-based wage to give them their minimum due. 
We look upon the mills and their workmen as intcr-depeii- 
dent factors in the production of cloth; the one cannot be 
happy if the other is sad; nor can the workmen porsper if 
the mills cease to flourish. 

85. We cannot forget that it was only during and after 
the last war that labour was able to make itself heard. Prior 
to that, exploitation of labour was rife. With the rapid rise 
in the cost of living occasioned by the war, and the tardy and 
spasmodic efforts made to meet the higher cost of living, the 
process of labour’s emergence was accelerated; and it ripen¬ 
ed into the Industrial Truce Resolution of 1947 which was 
accepted by the Central Government in its statement of In¬ 
dustrial Policy. By that Resolution labour was assured a fair 
wage. It was in pursuance of that policy that the Fair Wages 
Committee was appointed which submitted its unanimous 
Report in June 1949. The Fair Wages Committee endeavour¬ 
ed to place the wages on an equitable basis of human needs 
having regard to the capacity of the employer to pay, and 
it enunciated many salutary principles which were later in¬ 
corporated in the decisions of Tribunals and of the Labour 
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Appellate Tribunal of India, and which were finally affirmed 
by the Supreme Court. Those principles are still with us. The 
Rcsoution of the 15th Indian Labour Conference, to which 
reference has been made, and which reiterates labour’s 
claims to a need-based wage, has now supplied the mathema¬ 
tics of wage fixation, so that we might by a short and simple 
formula ascertain the minimum wage of the Fair Wages Com¬ 
mittee’s Report. The Resolution is calculated to divert us 
from the previous system of basing the present day wage on 
the needs of 1939, and as such the Resolution has introduced 
a new look; and in this context none can fail to note that the 
approach of labour to its problems has advanced in the last 
decade. Labour contends that its productivity has increased 
considerably because of increased efficiency, proved lower 
absenteeism, the assignment of increased workloads and 
more machines, installation of modem and improved types of 
machinery, and the Introduction of rationalisation; and La¬ 
bour maintains with considerable force that there has been an 
overall consciousness on the part of the workers to co¬ 
operative in the success of the Five Year Plans. Labour there¬ 
fore complains that In spite of efforts on their part, and in 
spite of the peace in the Industry to which they have contri¬ 
buted in the wake of the Industrial Truce Resolution, the 
real wages of the workers have not increased, and that the 
real earnings have failed to keep pace with the increased 
productivity. There is some force in these contentions. On 
an examination of the man-days lost in the cotton textile in¬ 
dustry 1950 onwards, there can be no doubt that the number 
of man-days lost in the year had declined between the years 
1950 and 1958, although there were a few upward tendencies 
in between; Bombay and Ahmedabad have been particularly 
fortunate in this respect; 


1950 

1,03.31,030 

1951 

15,57,381 

1952 

10,81,198 

1953 

5,74,821 

1954 

4,33,079 

1955 

21,04,435 

1956 

19,32,160 

1957 

13,20,606 

1958 

9,10.079 


(Source; Indian Labour Year Book and Indian Labour 
Gazette). 



86. Absenteeism In Bombay In 1949 was as high as 
16% and has come down to 7% in 1958. These facts do in¬ 
dicate a larger consciousness on the part of labour towards 
its duties, and perhaps also suggests that the labour force is 
no longer divided in attention between the mills on the one 
side and agriculture on the other. It is true that in all the cen¬ 
tres the position has not improved; but the fact remains that 
there has been a general tendency towards greater labour 
stability. 

87. During the open sessions of the Board, most em¬ 
ployers took the stand that they had no objection to paying 
the Bombay emoluments provided that their workmen gave 
the same productivity, and labour replied by asking for the 
same working conditions as in Bombay. It was brought to 
our notice that in Kanpur there is an excess labour force, and 
the well considered Report of Shri Justice Bind Basnl Pra¬ 
sad on the subject of rationalisation has not yet been adop¬ 
ted. In Bombay and Ahmcdabad there has been considerable 
rationalisation, and the process is a continuous one. But ra¬ 
tionalisation demands for its successful implementation cer¬ 
tain working conditions and happy industrial relations which 
may or may not exist, and thus some mills may be defleient 
for the purposes of rationalisation, in which case the process 
of rationalisation is impeded. The Board however has no 
doubt that the workmen must be ready to increase produc¬ 
tivity, for in many a region there is scope for introduction 
of rationalisation without further obstruction. With the em¬ 
ergence of a code on 'rationalisation without tears the way is 
open for the wider adoption of rationalisation, which in the 
opinion of the Board is most necessary, not only to increase 
productivity but also to enhance wages. 

88. The Board was happy to And both labour and em¬ 
ployers broadly agreeing over the fact of increase in produc¬ 
tivity in recent years. Ther is a similar and firmer agree¬ 
ment that, in future. Increases in emoluments must be in 
response to improved productivity. The Increased emolu¬ 
ments that arc being recommended, we are confident, not 
merely compensate for the rise in productivity already 
achieved but will provide incentive for further and continu¬ 
ous rise in productivity. In the course of our enquiry we 
found that the lowest paid operative was receiving different 
wages in different regions, and wc have recognised that such 
differences were due in some degree to the productivity of 
the workmen in the area, and in quite a few instances to the 
conditions of work in the mills. While it may be true that 
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due to their own fault, or to adverse circumstances certain 
mills have been unable to rehabilitate and renovate, there is 
the other facet of the problem, as in Kanpur, where un¬ 
fortunately rationalisation has not progressed. Generally 
speaking the wages arc low where the profits are low and the 
working conditions poor; but in our estimate in some in¬ 
stances wages arc lower than is justified by the state of the 
Industry in the region. 

89. In view of the unanimous recommendations in this 
Report wc do not think that any good purpose will be served 
by a detailed examination of these factors and instances, for 
we must ensure that this Report docs not become the starting 
point for further strife, and wc should endeavour to attain 
the purposes for which this Board has been constituted. 

90. Turning now to the possible gains to the industry 
in the future, we find that certain substantial savings will 
accrue to the industry due to the restrictions imposed on 
Managing Agents’ Commission. Then again as a result of 
rehabilitation, modernisation and rationalisation there is 
every hope and expectation that there would be greater pro¬ 
ductivity which will be to the benefit of the mills as well as 
of the w'orkmcn, and increases ift wages will automatically 
act as an incentive and aid the industry in its progress. In 
the decisions which we have taken we have postulated for a 
period of five years of industrial peace following the Im¬ 
plementation of our recommendations; and If that peace is 
forthcoming, it will give the industry su/Ticient time to vivify 
and consolidate. 

91. On the subject of consolidation of dearness al¬ 
lowance with basic wage, labour generally pressed for such 
consolidation at varying cost of living indices and in some 
instances they asked for consolidation at the present day 
index. Some employers have also expressed their opinion in 
favour of consolidation in order that a more scientific wage 
structure may be devised. The Board takes the view that the 
existing situation where the amount of dearness allowance 
is very much higher than the basic wage is having a disturb¬ 
ing effect on the wage structure. It is expected that as a re¬ 
sult of consolidation the differentials may be narrowed, 
which the Board feels will not be contrary to social justice. 

92. We have also borne in mind the desirability of 
extending the system of payment by results. Neither the em¬ 
ployers nor labour favoured any system of progressive rates 
of incentives and they felt that the present system of payment 
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by results, in other words straight piece-rates, should not be 
disturbed; and we have no desire to go counter to that view 
especially as over 50% of the workmen are already on piece- 
rates. 

93. Wc have accordingly framed our unanimous decisions 
so as to ensure that (a) the principles of a need-based for¬ 
mula as enunciated by the Resolution of the 15th Indian Lab 
our Conference are kept in view (b) that the gap between 
the present wage and the need-based wage of the formula is 
filled to the extent that the industry can bear (c) that the wage 
structure is adjusted so as to present a cohesive movement 
towards betterment of conditions in the industry, towards 
greater ralJonaUsallon. resvIUng in greater productivity and 
higher emoluments to labour and (d) that the consumer is not 
overburdened. 

94. These objectives cannot be achieved in haste. The 
process is necessarily slow, but we trust that as a result of our 
recommendations the desired results may be more expedi¬ 
tiously attained. We arc agreed that industrial peace is neces¬ 
sary to achieve the expected progress: and our recommenda¬ 
tions are designed to achieve a definite movement towards 
the present goal of a need-based wage for this industry; it is 
our fervent hope that the journey may be speeded up by the 
joint efforts of the employers and workmen. 

95. In coming to our conclusions we have carefully 
considered the requirements of social justice, the needs of 
the industry in a developing economy, the necessity for hav¬ 
ing wage differentials which would provide incentives, as 
also the question of extending the system of payment by re¬ 
sults; and we have dealt with these matters in their appro¬ 
priate places in the Report. Social justice connotes that the 
workman who produces the goods has a fair deal, is paid 
sufficient at least to be able to sustain himself and his family 
in a reasonable degree of comfort, and that he is not ex¬ 
ploited. We have taken into account the various factors bear¬ 
ing on the industry and have at the same time endeavoured 
to do social justice to the workmen. 

96. In the Order of Reference wc have been charged 
with the duty of working out a wage structure based on the 
principles of fair wages as set forth in the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Fair Wages. In our approach to the problems and 
in the recommendations we have made we have duly ob¬ 
served this requirement. There is no conflict between the 
minimum wage as given by the Fair Wages Committee's Re- 
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S port and the minimum wage of the Resolution of the 15th 
Indian Labour Conference. As we have said before, the Re¬ 
solution provides the basis for calculating the minimum fair 
wage of the Fair Wages Committee's Report. We have been 
careful to sec that the level of wages should be so fixed as 
to enable the industry to maintain production with efficiency, 
and this again is but a repetition of the “escape” clause at 
the end of the Resolution of the 15th Indian Labour Con¬ 
ference. We have endeavoured within the limits of the indus¬ 
try’s capacity to ensure adequate neutralisation in the cost 
of living, at least for the lowest categories of workers, and 
we have expressed our preference for a flexible scheme of 
dearness allowance to meet the ups and downs of prices. The 
Fair Wages Committee’s Report has stated that there should 
be a progressive improvement in the fair wage, but adds that 
such improvement will depend on improvment in the eco¬ 
nomic conditions in the country and of the Industry con¬ 
cerned. The recommendations which we are making are cal¬ 
culated to achieve an improvement in the condition of the 
industry; we have reason to think that with the consolidation 
of basic wage with dearness allowance and with a wider 
spread of rationalisation and modernisation there will be not 
only greater efficiency in work and rise in productivity, but 
also an accompanying advance in the earnings of the workers. 

97. The Fair Wages Committee’s Report recommend¬ 
ed that where employment is on piece-rate or where the work 
done by men and women is demonstrably indentical, no dif¬ 
ferentiation should be made between the men and women 
workers regarding the wages paid. We have based our re¬ 
commendations on that principle, and we arc opposed to any 
differentiation of wages or dearness allowance as between 
men and women who are on piece-rates or who do work which 
is demonstrably identical. 


CHAPTER VI 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BOARD 


It is a happy conclusion to our work that the Board has 
reached unanimous decisions as to its recommendations. 
The meetings of the Board were marked by very full, 
free and frank discussions, as indeed they should always 
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be, and the problems wore approached In a spirit of calm in¬ 
vestigation. 

99. The Board took note of the history of the indus¬ 
try in the past, Us present position, and Its normal expeotci- 
tions of the future, and at the same time considered ways 
and means by which it was hoped to achieve a progressive 
realisation of the justifiable role of this industry in the eco¬ 
nomy of the country. Naturally prominent in the context of 
wages was the welfare of the workmen who constitute an 
essential cog In the wheels of the industry; but equally im¬ 
portant in the mind of the Board was the state of the industry 
and its capacity to approach the minimum of a need based 
wage. The Board realised the limitations which circum¬ 
scribed the industry, the controls which surround it, the dif¬ 
ficulties which the industry has to face, and the Board has 
taken note of the steps which have to be taken and the re¬ 
medies which have to be applied in order to speed up the 
process of improvement not only in productivity but also in 
emoluments: and the Board has inevitably reached the con¬ 
clusion that for the good of the Industry, of labour, and of 
the consumer, certain desirable minimum standards in work¬ 
loads should be achieved throughout the industry as soon as 
possible. Inherent in all the considerations of the Board was 
naturally the capacity of the industry to carry any fresh 
financial loads. 

100. The decisions of the Board, unanimous as they 
are, must be taken as an integral whole: and any attempt to 
isolate, them and apply them in paris would be contrary to 
the scheme of the recommendations. 

101. The first and foremost requirement of a happy and 
prosperous industry is industrial peace to which we have al¬ 
ready referred: and it is the first recommndation of the 
Board that for a priod of five years from 1st January 1960 
no claim for further revision of minimum wages should be 
made by either the employers or the workmen; and having 
regard to the tenor of the recommendalions, taken together, 
it is estimated that within this period of five ycras certain 
desirable minimum standards in working conditions and 
workloads will have been attained. Agreements are already 
in existence and awards have been given on workloads, condi¬ 
tions of work, and allocations of th gains of rationalisation, 
concerning the rationalisaton of several occupations in Bom¬ 
bay, Ahmedabad and Coimbatore: these should be adopted 
as useful guides for the progressive rationalisation by mills, 
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f which have not reached that standard of rationalisation, with 
in the course of live years commencing from 1st January 
1960. Apart from the less rationalised mills, and having re¬ 
gard to the fact that rationalisation must be a continuous 
process in the industry, 11 is the view of the Boardthat in the 
f interests of all concerned it Is necessary that the process of 
I ratonalisation should continue and progress everywhere in 
I the industry. 


102. The Board agrees that the basic conditions which 
* had been accepted as the sine qua non of any scheme of ra- 
j tionalisatlon should be followed, and th(‘y postulate that as 
; a consequence of rationalisation — 

(i) there should be no retrenchment or loss of earnings of 
i the existing employees, i.c., the existing complement 

should be maintainc'd barring natural separation or was- 
i tage; 


(ii) there should be an equitable sharing of the gains of 
rationalisation as between the community, the employer 
and the worker, and 


(iii) there should be a proper assessment of workloads by 
experts mutually agreed upon, and also suitable im¬ 
provements in the working conditions. 


103. The Board also agrees on the subject of rationa¬ 
lisation with the relevant observations in the Joshi Com- 
( mittec’s Report. The Board considers it necessary that in or- 
der to avoid disputes, and indeed in order to put an end to 
S disputes, there should be some machinery to settle questions 
I of rationalisation unit by unit. There arc cases where ra- 
I tionalisation has been arbitrarily imposed, and there are also 
I cases where rationalisation has been unreasonably obstruc- 
; ted. It is not only labour, but employers too at times, who are 
■■ not prepared to rationalise or are indifferent to it. We en¬ 
dorse the recommendations of the Joshi Comniittce in para 
i graph 79 of its report for the setting up of National and 
; Regional Committees to deal with essential matters concern- 
I Ing rationalisation, as also their implementation within the 
[ industry. 

^ 104. In the view of the Board the time has come for 

• the active participation of the Governments concerned for 
th speeding up of the process of rationalisation. The good of 
the Industry demands that wherever rationalisation and 
modernisation are resisted by either side, the Government 
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should Intervene so as to ensure that a reasonable scheme 
of rationalisation is put into force. Unless this Is done, the 
Industry in those regions where il is stagnant will fall to 
resuscitate itself, and that will be to the detriment of ail. 

105. On the subject of wages the Board has come lo 
the conclusion that the industry should be divided into two 
categories. In the first category there shall be the following 
centres, namely, 

BOMBAY STATE 

Bombay City and Island ((including 
Kurla) 

Ahmedabad 

Baroda 

Billimora 

Navsari 

Nadiad 

Surat 

PUNJAB STATE 

Phagwara 

Hissar 

DELHI 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Modinagar 
WEST BENGAL 
Calcutta City 

MADRAS 

— the whole of Madras State. 

MYSORE STATE 
Bangalore 

The mill in all other centres will fall within category II. 

106. The Board has come to the conclusion that an in¬ 
crease at the average rate of Rs. 8/- per month per worker 
shall be given to all workers in mills of category I from 1st 
January 1960. and a further flat increase of Rs. 2/- per month 
per worker shall be given to them from 1st January 1962. 
Likewise an increase at the average rate of Rs. 6/- per month 
per worker shall be given to all the workers in mills of cate¬ 
gory II from 1st January 1960. and afurther flat increase of 
Rs. 2f- per month per worker shall be given to them from 1st 
January 1962. These increases are subject to the condition 
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^^lat the said sums of Rs. 8/- and of Rs. 6/- shall ensure not 
i^css than Rs. 7/- and Rs. 5/- respectively to the lowest paid, 
’Snd that the Increase of Rs. 21- from 1st January 1962 shall 
^e flat for all. 

If 107. The Board recommends that dearness allowance 
§ should be linked to the cost of living Index In all centres, and 
I if any centre has no such cost of living index, the Index of the 
f nearest centre should be taken for that purpose. The Board 
I has also come across some cases where there is olny a con- 
i solidated wage or a fixed dearness allowance. In both cases 

■ wc have found that the total wages are comparatively lower. 
? We recommend that in these cases also the dearness 
I allowance should be made adequate and linked to the cost of 
i living index number by a suitable machinery. 

108. In the case of Madras Slate the dearness al- 
lowance now paid neutralises less than what would be justi- 

I fled by the rise in the cost of living with 1936-1939 as the 
^ base. The Board recommends that for Madras Slate the dear- 
I ness allowance should be increased so as to give full neutra- 

■ llsation for the rise in cost of living to the worker on the 
minimum basic wage with 1936-1939 as the base. 

109. The subject of consolidation of dearness allow¬ 
ance with basic wage has received careful consideration, and 

• the expected effects of such merger have been carefully 
5 analysed. The Board has reached the conclusion that the 
: consolidation of dearness allowance with basic wage in each 

• mill should take place at an index which will yield an 
i amount equal to three-fourths of the average dearness al- 
^ lowance of the first six months of 1959. It is our intention 
[ that the remaining 25% dearness alowance which will con- 
I tinue as dearness allowance, shall have a flexible character, 
' and shall rise and fall according to the future cost of living; 
i and the difference between the future index and the point at 
j which the current Index is merged shall be compensated ac- 
; cording to existing method and at the (’Xisting scale, 

110. In consequence of the increase which the Board 
: has recommended, and the consolidation of dearness al- 
; lowance with basic wage which also forms part of our re- 
i commendations, it is necessary to make provision as to the 

amount payable under any gratuity scheme. We recommend 
that the amount of gratuity wherever calculated in terms of 
basic wages shall be paid in terms of the existing basic wage 
up to 31st December 1959; but from 1st January 1960 the 
basic for such purpose will be that basic wage plus the in- 
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creases given herein but excluding the dearness allowance 
consolidated. 

111. The Board, having given its recommendations 
on the principal points concerning the emoluments of the 
lowest paid, is of the view that the consequential adjustments 
in the emoluments of the rest of the workmen should be 
worked out by the employers and the workmen in accordance 
with the tenor of this Report subject to the terms of para¬ 
graph 106 of the Report. 

CLERKS’ PAY SCALES: 

112. Having regard to all the available data and the 
considerations which have been urged, we have come to the 
conclusion that the pay scales of the junior clerks shall be 
as follows: 

1. Junior clerks of mills in category I: 

Rs. 75-5-105-7V2-150-EB-10-200-12V2-250. 

2. Junior clerks of mills of category II: 

Rs. 60-5-90-6-120-EB-7150-10-200. 

3. Semi-clerks of mills of category I: 

Rs. 50-3-80-EB-5-125. 

4. Semi-clerks of mills of category II: 

Rs. 40-3-70-EB-5-105. 

113. The junior clerk shall be fixed in the new scale 
in the following manner: A Junioi' clerk whose basic pay is 
already higher than the start of the new basic shall first be 
fixed in the new scale in accordance with his present basic 
wage; if he falls within two stages of the new scale he shall 
be given the higher stage, and he shall then be given two 
increments In the new scale. The Junior clerk whose pre¬ 
sent basic wage is less than the minimum of new scale shall 
first be brought up to the minimum of the new scale, and he 
shall then be given one increment for each year of service 
with a maximum of two increments. 

114. The sc-mi-clcrk shall also be fixed in the same 
manner as the Junior clerk in the new scale. 

115. Any semi-clerk or Junior clerk already in re¬ 
ceipt of a higher scale or higher total emoluments than is 
herein recommended, shall retain the excess as special pay. 

116. The pay scales of the other clerks, stenogra¬ 
phers, etc., shall be suitably fixed by the employers in con- 
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^ultalion with the empolyoos having regard to the respectiv* 
ip^uties and responsibilities of the clerks, etc., concerned, 
^subject nevertheless to this provision : that their emoluments 
I shall be advanced to keep in step with the advances in the 
-i wages of the junior clerks. 

I 117. The efficiency bar provided in each scale of 

I clerks and semi-clerks must be sparingly applied and only 
I' in cases of distinct fall in efficiency. 

■vf 

I 118. As regards the clerks, because of their time 

;! scales it is not feasible to consolidate their dearness allow- 
5 ance with the basic wage, and therefore we recommend that 
; they shall receive monthly the amount of dearness allowance 
■ which is merged in the basic wage of the operatives, as a 
special higher cost allowance, plus the dearness allowance 
I of the operative plus — 

for basic wage up to 
and including Rs. 100/ 

Between 101-200 
Between 201-300 
Beyond 301 

119. The special high cost allowance shall be treated 
/ as an addition to basic wage and new entrants shall also be 

i eligible for it. The special high cost allowance shall count 

ii for provident fund, and leave and holidays with pay, but 
I not for gratuity where gratuity is expressed in terms of the 
I basic wage. 

I 120. As regards semi-clerks too, because of their time 
I scales it is not feasible to consolidate ihelr dearness allow- 
I ance with the basic wage, and therefore we recommend that 
I they shall receive monthly the amount of dearness allowance 
I which is merged in the basic wage of the operatives as a 
I special higher cost allowance, plus the dearness allowance 
I of the operatives. As in the case of the clerks, so in the 
f case of the semi-clerks, the special high cost allowance shall 
I be treated as an addition to the basic wage, and new entrants 
I shall also be eligible for it. The special high cost allowance 
I shall count for provident fund, and leave and holidays with 
I pay, but not for gratuity where gratuity is expressed in 
I terms of the basic wage. 

I 121. There shall be no grade of clerk below the grade 
I of the semi-clerk. Barring the semi-clerk, the lowest paid 
in the clerical staff should be deemed to be the junior clerk. 


Rs. 7V: 
Rs. 15/- 
Rs. 22V. 
Rs. 25/- 
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wherever he way be in the cotton textile industry, and he 
must be given and fixed in the scale of the Junior clerk as 
prescribed. 

122. These recommendations relating to the semi- 
clerks and the junior and other clerks shall take effect from 
1st January 1960. 

123. The Board stipulates as general propositions 
that (a) there shall be no discrimination between men and 
women doing the same work, (b) by the introduction of the 
recommendations herein no existing. amenities or benefits 
shall be affected and (c) higher emoluments wherever they 
are being paid shall not be reduced. 

124. The Board takes the view that in the present 
state of the industry it is not possible for financial consider¬ 
ations to go beyond the recommendations herein contained: 
but nevertheless the Board is confident that the recommend¬ 
ations here made will of full implementation constitute a 
fresh landmark in the progress of this industry and in the 
improvement of the conditions of service of the workers, 
who will find-in the recommendations not only a present ris(? 
in earnings, but also fresh scope and initiative for the exer¬ 
cise of higher skills and consequent improvement of their 
standards. The Board, while regretting that even after a 
century’s exi.stencc the industry is unable to pay a need 
based wage, feels that the stage has been reached when both 
the employers and the workmen should foregather to lift the 
industry as a whole to a higher level, each making his con¬ 
tribution in his own way. The employers must adjust them¬ 
selves to the changing climate of their responsibilities; and 
the workmen for their part must have a broader view of their 
duties in our social set up: and both ipust accept the inevita¬ 
bility of changes by rationalisation and modernisation if the 
industry is to flourish. 

125. Finally, the Board considers it important that 
the Government should take timely steps for the implemen¬ 
tation of the recommendations herein contained so that they 
might become effective from 1st January 1960. 

126. The Board further recommends that the Central 
and State Governments should take steps to maintain correct 
cost of living indices of the several centres. It would also 
be an advantage if statistical information as to the state of 
the industry, including information on prices, productivity 
and incomes in it could be suitably maintained by the Go- 
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eminent of India so that the information may be readily 
vialable whenever required. 

I 127. The Board was well served by its Secretary, 
iShri Nizamuddin Ahmed, who was loaned to the Board by 
;the Bombay Government. His acquaintance with the tex¬ 
tile Industry was an asset and ho had under his charge among 
other things the work of research and investigation which 
were uniformly useful to the* Board. Not only during the 
hearings but also at the time of the Report Shri Ahmed's 
help was welcome and the Board desires to place on record 
its sense of appreciation of his services. 

128. The Board also places on record its appreciation 
of work well done by Shri K. Lakshminarayanan, Senior 
Investigator, and Shri K.S.R. Iyer, the Private Secretary to 
the Chairman who, in the opinion of the Board, deserve spe¬ 
cial mention. The Research Section too did its work cre¬ 
ditably and that section provided a considerable body of 
material for the use of the Board. 

Sd/- 
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ANNEXURE 2. 


Parties appearing before the Board 


SI. Date 
No. 

Place of 
meet inff. 


Same of the Par;y, 

Association represenimfi 

I. 

12^2 58 

Bombay 

Shri S.P. Dave 

Indian National Textih 
Workers’ Federation. 

2. 


99 


G.D. Amhckar 

Raslilriya Mill Mazdoor 
SaiiKli and INTWF. 

3: 

15-2-58 

99 


K G. Gokliale 

Atillowncrs’ Asswiation, 
Bombay. 

4. 


,, 

,, 

13.G. Kakatkar 

99 

5. 

3-3-58 

99 

,, 

R.G. Gokhalo 

.. 

6. 

6-3-58 



B.G. Kakatkar 

1» ft 

7. 

•• 

>• 


G.D. Ainhekar 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor 
Sangh. Bomfiay. 

8. 

27-3-58 

to 

29-3-58 

Kanpur 

** 

G D. Ba jpai 

Suti AAill AAazdoor Sabha. 

9. 

,, 

,, 


Vinial Atalliotra 


10. 

„ 



Rain A.sray 

.AlHiC. Unions at Kanpur. 

11. 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Kasliinatli Paiulp 

INTUC Unions at Kanpur 

12. 

- 

99 


ML Bagla 

Employers’ Association of 
Northern India. 

13 

«• 



Padanipat Singliania 

ft ff 

H. 


f* 


Ramratan Gup'.a 

*f »» 

15. 

,, 


,, 

.\niritlal 

Ujliani AAills. 

16. 

31-3-58 

Delhi 


S.P. Dave 

Indian National Te.>ttile 
Workers’ Federation. 

17. 


99 


B.D. Joshi 

Kapra AAazdoor Ekta 
Union. 

18. 

1-1-58 

- 


S.P. Dave 

Workers of Bhiwani AAills 
Punjab 

19. 

,, 


Dr 

S.D. Mehta 

Delhi Cloth Mills . 

20. 



Sliri B.M. Daliniya 

Birla Cotton AAills, Delhi. 

21. 

2-4-58 



S.A. Dangc, AAP 

AITUC. 

22. 

7-4-58 

99 


Kasturbliai Lalbhai 

Employers. 

23. 

- 

99 

99 

S.P. Dave 

Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion. 

21. 

8-4-58 

’■ 

- 

Kandulthai Desai 

Ex-Union AAinister for 
Labour. 

25. 

9-4-58 

Ahmcdah.id 


M.A4. Alangaldas 

Ahmcdabad Millowners* 
Association. 

26. 


>1 

,, 

Navnitlaf Sakarlal 

ff *» 

27. 

,, 

f • 

ft 

M.G. Acliarya 

tt w 

28. 

,, 

9 9 

ft 

S P. Hathisingh 

»• »l 

20. 

„ 

99 

.. 

A. Hargovindas 

»t I* 
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1 

Date 

Place of 
meeting. 


Name of the Party. 

Association representing 

?3L 

104-58 

tt 

fi 

ft 

vv 

S.P. Dave 

B.C. Mehta 

Unions affiliated to 
INTUC in Gujarat, 
Federation of Gujarat 
Mills and Industries. 

' 32. 

33. 

27-5-58 

** 

CaicuUa 

II 

VI 

Kali Mukherjee 

Arun Sen 

INTUC Uunions in 
Calcutta. 

AI TUG Unions in 
Calcutta. 

34. 

IV 

II 

IV 

N. Dull 

Bengal AAillowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Calcutta. 

35. 


IV 


S.C Mitra 

It ti 

36. 




S.N Hada 

Kesorain Mills, Calcutta. 

37. 

•I 

II 

vv 

B.K. Birla 

Bengal Millowncrs' y\sso- 
ciation, Calcutta. 

38. 

28-5-58 

vv 

vv 

K.N. Dhandluinia 

Bihar Colton Mills, Patna 

39. 

VI 

vv 

II 

K.K. Iyengar 

Orissa Textile Mills, 
Cuttack. 

40. 

tv 

II 

vv 

S.C. Mitra 

II It 

41. 

II 



Durgacharan 

.Malianti 

Orissa Textile Mills .Maz- 
door Union (AITUC). 

42. 

11-12-58 

Indore 

% 

VI 

R.B. Varriia, MP 

Indore Textile Labour 
Association (INTUC). 

43. 

t* 

ff 

II 

Moiiii Daji 

Suli Mill Mazdoor Sangh. 

14. 

12-12-58 


tv 

G.B. Zalani 

MP Mi’lowners’ Assn. 

15. 

5-1-59 

Coimbatore 

II 

Raiigaswaniy 

INTUC (Tamil Nad). 

46. 


«« 

II 

S.C.C. Anthony 
Pillak AVP. 

Madras Labour Union 
and Hind Mazdoor Sabha 

47. 

VI 

ft 

II 

N.K. Krishnan 

AITUC Unions 
(Coimbatore). 

48. 



vv 

Daniel Dorairaj 

B and C Staff Union. 

19. 

IV 

ft 

’• 

G.K. Devarajulu 

Southern India Mill- 
owners’ Assn. Coimbatore 

50. 

IV 

tt 

It 

Kanniali Naidu 

Papanasam Labour Union 

: 51. 

5-1-59 

tt 

tt 

N.S. Bhat 

B and C Mills. Madras 
and Southern India Mill- 
owners' Association. 

52. 

IV 

ft 


J.S. Goodwin 

B and C Mills. Madras. 

53. 

IV 

tt 

It 

K. Venkateswarulu 

Soathern India Mil- 
owners Assn., Coimbatore 

54. 


tt 

tt 

Thirumalai 

Small Units of Madurai. 

; 55. 

30-3-59 

Bombay 

tt 

Kanlilal Shah 

Saurashtra Textile Work¬ 
ers’ Federaiion. 

56. 31-3-59 

ft 


ShanUlal Mangaldas 

Saurashtra Millowners’ 

Association. 

67. 

1-4-59 

»i 

tt 

R.G. Gokhale 

Millowners* Association. 
Bombay. 
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SI. Date 

No. 

Place of 
meeting. 

Name of the Party. Association rcprcst niinjj 

58. 

If 

„ B.G. Kakatkar 

Millownor.s' Assoc,a(io„ 
Bombay. 

59. 2-4-59 

60. 3-4-59 

*' 

„ G J). Atnhckar 

„ C.T. Dam 

Rashlriya .Mill .M-, 
Sangh, Bombay. 

Ahmedabad Mill Abjzdoor 
Mandal. 

61. 


y.V. Clhivan 

Lai Mishan, Bnmbav. 

62. 

f* ' 

„ Dim he 

RaslUriya Mill Miuthun 
Sang/i, Nafrfwr. 

63. 


Of). Pnldua 

Rajasthan Textile Mills' 
Association and Krislin.j 
Mills. 

64. 


US. I3liat 

Bangalore Woollen, Silk 
and Col!on Mills. 

65. 


Saqui Niyazi 

Workers of 4 Mills in 
Bcrar. 

66. 

» *9 

V.P. Sathc 

HA\S Unions in Vidarbha 

— - 
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Cloth otttpat m India and other conntriot. 
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Source: Indiaa Textile laihialrr-Sutistical BuUetia. 


ASNEXURE 4. 


Parantetfsof the four dilfemt gradu et elvtb produced from 1947 to 1958 


Year 

Coarse 

Medium 

Fine 

Super Fine 

1947 

21.29 

54.78 

16.53 

7.3s# 

1948 

18.42 

59.75 

13.95 

7.88 

1949 

11.57 

59.14 

20.72 

8.56 

1950 

11.52 

48.60 

32.75 

7.12 

1951 

8.93 

51.04 

33.07 

6.96 

1952 

10.96 

58.85 

25.95 

424 

1953 

12.28 

64.28 

17.20 

6.23 

1954 

10.21 

73.85 

9.24 

6.70 

1955 

11.23 

73.79 

9.24 

5.91 

1956 

13.54 

71.55 

8.37 

6.54 

1957 

21.87 

65.88 

7.20 

5.04 

1958 

19.69 

68.92 

6.15 

5.24 


Source: (i) Report of the Textile Enquiry Committee (1^8) 
(ii) Indian Textile Industry-Statistical Bulletin. 


ANN£XUR£ 7. 


Distribution of Gross Receipts in Indian Cotton Mills Industry. 

(percentages) 


Year 

Meterial 

fuel. etc. Depreciation 

& work 
given, out 

Value added ly 

manufacture 

Salaries. Wages 
& other benefits 

Available for 
other purposes 

1946 

55.5 

1.5 

22.7 

20.3 

1947 . 

56.6 

1.3 

27.6 

14.5 

1948 

53.3 


23.6 

22.3 

1949 



26.0 



66.0 

1.2 

24.4 

8.4 

1951 

66,7 

0.9 

19.5 

12.9 

1952 


1.1 

22.7 

6.1 

1953 . 


1.3 

24.0 

8.8 

1954 

65.1 

1.4 

23.7 

9.9 

1955 

60u7 

1.3 

23.3 

15.7 

Average 

62.20 

1.18 

23.75 

12.87 


.Source : Nation^ Council of Applied Economic Research, l^ew Delhi. 
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Production of cloth Production of yarn Consumption of yarn within State 

State thousand yards in thousand lbs. in thousand lbs. 
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Source: Indian Textile IndUstry'-Statistical Bulletins, 



ANNEXURE 6. 

BtllmalM of National Inooma and Conanmor Exponditara, 1948-1966. Total and Per capita. 



Source : National Council of Applied Economic Reaearch, New Delhi. 



ANNEXURE 8. 


Statement showing minimum basic wage and dearness 
allowance of textile workers in the different centres 
in 1947 and 1958. 

1947 

1958 

51. Kegion/Lientre 

No. ) Basic D. A. Total 

Wajje. 

Basic D. A. Total 

Wage. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

I 1. Bombay city 30.00 44.90 74.90 30.00 81.58 m 58 
I 2. Ahmedabad 28.00 56-3-2 84-3-2 28.00 75.31 103.31 

I (for -48) 

1 ’ 3. Gujarat (Baroda, 

I Petlad, Kalol, , 

i Kadi. Navsari 26.00 44-6-0 70-6-0 26.00 67.11 93,11 
and Bilimoria). 

I 4. Bhavnagar 1 • 26.00 65.91 91.91 

5. Rajkot 26.00 63.27 89.27 

I 6. Porbander ^Saura-Rs.21 to 26.00 61.77 87.77 
7. Wankaner shtra. Rs.24. 26.00 58.00 84.00 

;i| 8. Surcndranagar J 26.00 52.73 78.73 

I 9. Nagpur 14.84 29.67 44.51 26.00 54.99 80.99 

|10. Akola 14.84 29.67 44.51 26.00 54.99 80.99 

Ill.Jalgaon _ _ _ 26.00 65.70 91.70 

i l2. Sholapur 26.00 51-9-1 77-9-1 26.00 55.75 81.75 

13. Aurangabad — — — 24.00 28.00 52.00 

ssl4. Nandcd _ _ _ 25.75 34.62 60.37 

§15. Indore 22-7-3 37-10-3 60-1-6 30.00 55.17 85.17 

§ 16. Gwalior — — — 26.00 54.23 80.23 

i l7. Ratlam _ _ _ 26.00 55.17 81.17 

118. Delhi 30.00 52-0-6 82-0-6 30.00 60.35 90.35 

i 19. Bhiwani ^ _ _ _ 26.00 40.00 66.00 

® 20. Hissar ^ Punjab — — — 30.00 45.00 75.00 

121. LudhianaJ 17.00 35.00 52.00 22.00 45.00 67.00 

122. Kanpur 30.00 64.00 94.00 30.00 57.73 87.73 

123. Modinagar(U.P.) — — — — — 60.00* 

§24. Madras 26.00 32.00 58.00 30.00 55.84 85.84 

§25. Coimbatore 26.00 32.00 58.00 30.00 55.84 85.84 

26. Madurai 26.00 32.00 58.00 30.00 55.84 85.84 

i 27. Pondicherry — — — 26.00 55.84 81.84 
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SI. Region/Centre 
No. 


28. Bangalore 

29. Gokak 

30. Mysore 


31. Alagappanagar 

(Trichur) 

32. Cannanore 

33. Pappinasseri 

34. Adoni 

35. Warangal 

(Hyderabad) 

36. Calcutta 

37. Patna 

38. Cuttack 

39. Rajasthan 


1947 1958 


Basic D. A. Total Basic D. A. Total 
Wage. Wage. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

— — — 27.00 55.18 82.18 

— — — 21.12 40.79 61.91 

— — — 0 - 10-01 

0-15-0147.39 — 

per day j 

— — - 26.00 55.84 81.84 

— - — 30.00 55.84 85.84 

— — — 26.00 55.84 81.84 

_____ 39.00s 

— — - 25.75 30.86 56.61 

20-2-5 30.00 50-2-5 28.17 32.50 60.67 
17.00 0-5-6 — 18.00 20.84 38.84 

per day. 

_ _ _ 20.00 30.00 50.00 

18.50 13.00 31.50'! 

19.50 10.86 30.36 )■ 30.00 Rs. 28.00 
27.38 15.55 42.94J to Rs. 30.00 


* Consolidated. 

§ Consolidated (Rs. 1-8-0 per day). 


Source:—1) Indian Labour Gazette. 
2) Parties' memorandum. 




Pay Scales of clerks in the Colton Textile Industry in 1958. 
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(Matriculate clersk). Nagpur. Same rate applies to 

Rs.45-3-75-5-95-7Vj- 140 the operatives. 

(Non-Matriculate clerks). 

Rs.35-3-65-5-100 (others). 



Name of the Amount of 

R«g‘0"- Pay scale. Rate of dearness allowance D.A. (Average Remarks. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
TEXTILE WAGE BOARD. 


"After careful consideration, Govt, has decided to re¬ 
quest the employers and workers and State Governments to 
take immediate steps to implement the unanimous recom¬ 
mendations of the Wage Board. Since the recommendations 
represent agreed conclusions between the representatives oi 
employers and workers. Government expect that the parties 
concerned will show a spirit of accommodation in interpret¬ 
ing the recommendations and difficulties, if any, will be 
solved by direct discussions between them and, if necessary, 
with the assistance of the State Governments concerned. 

"The Board have drawn pointed attention to the impor¬ 
tance of speedy rationalisation and stressed that the process 
of rationalisation and modernisation should be enforced if 
necessary even with the assistance of Government’s interven¬ 
tion. It may be recalled here that several textile units have 
varying labour strength for similar units of machinery and 
plant in the country. The working conditions of different 
textile units also vary in degree. It is, therefore very neces¬ 
sary that the work-loads and the working conditions should 
be rationalised as early as possible within the framework of 
the recommendations of the Indian Labour Conference. The 
Industry, Labour unions and the Government have therefore, 
to bring about the process of rationalisation with a deter¬ 
mined effort. 

"The Board have recommended that dearness allowance 
should bo linked to the cost of living index in all centres, 
and if any centre has no such cost of living index, the index 
of the nearest centre should be taken for such linking. The 
Board have also recommended that where there is only a con¬ 
solidated wage or a fixed dearness allowance. It should be 
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tmadf adequate and linked to the cost of living index by a 
I suitable machinery. For facilitating the Implementation of 
' these recommendations in an expeditious manner. Govern- 
! ment have decided to appoint a National Tribunal which will 
I go into the issues raised, If any, by either of the parties. 

"There have been certain increases in the wages which 
have taken place in different textile units since the industry 
made their submission to the Wage Board. All such incre¬ 
ments or increases, excepting the increase awarded by an 
Industrial Tribunal or by any other statutory body, that have 
been so given by the textile units, will be considered a part 
of any increase that might take place as a result of the im¬ 
plementation of the Wage Board’s recommendations in 
! di Heron I aspects. 

"There have been certain texiih? units which are at 
present closed down or which had been or are under enquiry 
under Section 15 of the Industries (Development and Regu- 
ilation) Act. Government will consider separately the appli¬ 
cation of the Wage Board’s recommendations to such units. 

“Government hope that having regard to the need for 
building up a healthy industry and the necessity to maintain 
industrial peace which will assist in rehabilitation and 
modernisation of the industry, the industry and the employees 
will take necessary stops to implement the recommendations. 
Should however, an occasion arise in which there is any 
serious difference of opinion in regard to interpretation of 
recommendations, or where there is any major difficulty in 
implementing the recommendations. Government may, if 
necessary, refer the matter to a suitable machinery. 

"The Govt, of India wish to express their appreciation 
of the Board’s work in dealing with the complex question of 
wages in the cotton textile industry and connected matters 
and reaching unanimous conclusions." 
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PART n 




>xtile Wages 

—'A Note for examination by the Wage Board. 


The demand for revision of the wage's level in the coun¬ 
try has been gathering momentum since 1953-54. In some 
industries tribunals have gone into the question and given. 
wage increases as in coal. Now textiles are on the agenda. 
At the time of the 15th Indian Labour Conference the wor¬ 
kers’ delegates pressed hard their case that the wages 
structure of the whole working class in India and particular¬ 
ly the workers engaged in organised industries required a 
thorough upward revision. The claim for higher w'ages and 
better working conditions was pressed mainly on the ground 
that the wages level of the Indian working class is quite far 
I below than what it should be in terms of the net value it pro¬ 
duced, and the national wealth it generated. It was also 
pressed that in the conditions since the First Five Year Plan 
i was enunciated, wherein the national income has been con¬ 
sistently rising, the working class is entitled to claim a 
larger share of the greater wealth that is being produced. 
The Government of India has for long been saying that it 
^ saw the Justice of the claim but nothing practical was done 
I by the Government on its own. Wherever wages were revised 
■ upwards, they were generally done as a result of a persis- 
: tent struggle that was waged by the trade unions in various 
industries. It is a welcome fact now that the Government 
has, as a result of the conference referred to above, started 
appointing Wage Boards in various industries in order to re¬ 
vise the wages structure and other conditions In the industry 
concerned. It is the expectation of the working class, espc:- 
cially in the large-scale Industries that they would benefit by 
the deliberations of the various Boards that are being 
appointed. 


TEXTILES AND NATIONALISM 

The Cotton Textile Industry has been generally des¬ 
cribed by the Government and the employers as a 
national asset. It is an industry which along with the rail- 
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ways has the longest history of growth and development in 
our country. But in national literature, the railways former¬ 
ly were not so described as the cotton textile industry was. 
One reason was that railways were more or less owned by 
foreign capital while the cotton textile industry had quit.' 
an amount of Indian capital in it, though foreign capital was 
not absent — in fact, for a certain time, it was very much 
dominant even in the textile industry. 

But the above statement has also another meaning. The 
cotton textile * industry suffered from severe competition 
from Lancashire and wherever it tried to stand on its own 
legs, it was handicapped by Imposition of certain duties by 
the then British Government in order to protect the interests 
of the Lancashire industry. 

In the national movement, it was one of the points of 
our national programme that our industries should be pro¬ 
tected from foreign competition and especially the textile in¬ 
dustry. Removal of excise duties from the textile industry | 
and imposing protective tariff against import of foreign tex-' 
tile goods was one of the prominent planks in the national 
movement. In those days, the products of our cotton textile 
mills, despite the low wages that they paid in comparison 
with Lancashire industry, were not able to compete with 
foreign imports, particularly in view of the excise duties 
and in view of the fact that the machinery that they had to 
import was more costly to them than their competitors in 
the metropolitan countries. 

Falling protection from the State, the industry got pro¬ 
tection from the people. The Swadeshi movement which 
grew as a part of the national movement exhorted the peo¬ 
ple to buy Indian cotton goods even though they might be 
a bit dearer and not so flnished as foreign products. The 
people, in response to this call of the national movement, 
did boycott foreign textile goods and protect the interests of 
the Indian textile industry. Thus, our cotton textile industry 
got protection from the people and grew on the basis of this 
popular support. 

Later on when it became more or less established and 
could compete on its own with foreign imports and got also 
certain protection from the State, the industry flourished and 
grew very rapidly. During the First World War and the 
Second World War, it gathered tremendous strength and, 
after Independence, it is the industry of Lancashire that de- 
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mands protection from Indian imports, whereas formerly It 
was we who demanded protection from Lanchashire imports. 
The tables have been turned against Lancashire. 

Our industry is now able to export grey cloth to Eng¬ 
land at cheaper rates than England can manufacture and 
only the other day, we read in the press that the Lancashire 
industry has invited a delegation of Indian millowners to 
discuss this question of competition of Indian cloth in Bri¬ 
tain and the Bitish Government Is also now giving serious 
thought to it. 

From this it can be seen what tremendous strength the 
textile industry in our country has gathered. 

Three principal elements have gone into the making of 
this strength; one, the low wages paid to the working class 
that left a large margin of surplus or capital accumulation, iu 
the hands of the industry; two, state protection by protective 
duties; three, protection of the national movement which 
meant that the consumer sacrificed a little on his layout on 
his clothing requirements in order to give popular protec¬ 
tion to the Industry. 

In this sense, the textile Industry is really a national 
asset. 


CONCERN ONLY FOR PROFITS 

It is necessary then, to raise the question as to how 
those, who owned the industry before and those who 
own it now, have treated the people in this period of 100 
years of growth of the industry, how they have treated the 
working class and the country, whether when the people 
were performing their duty to the country, these barons 
were also doing the same? 

This question has to be raised because the industria¬ 
lists are asking ,the people to make sacrifices in the interests 
of national economy, in the interests of building the Second 
Five Year Plan and helping the industry to grow still fur¬ 
ther. 

If we scan the whole history of the textile industry, we 
find that all that the industrialists were concerned with 
were their own profits and nothing more. If any of them 
were inclined to do good to the nation, that intention was 
translated only in the form of a few donations to the na 
tlonal movement and nothing more. In fact. It is on record 
that while the Swadeshi movement was giving protection to 
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the Industry and while the Industry had secured certain pro¬ 
tection In duties, it was charging extortionate prices to the 
consumers, so much so that at one time in 1929-30, 
Mahatma Gandhi had to make an appeal to the mlllowners 
in the country not to do so and behave in a manner bene¬ 
ficial to the people. 

To take the most recent example of their behaviour, 
one has only to scan the history of prices that they charged 
to the country during the Second World War and after the 
attainment of independence. Their price policy has been a 
scandle through out all these years. 

After the Second World War started, the price index 
in the year 1940 was 113. It rose to 414 in December 1942, 
and 513 in June 1943. This rise in prices had nothing to do 
with the rise in wages because the basic wages were never 
revised and the dearness allowance that was introduced in 
1940 had certainly not increased by 400 per cent to ex 
plain the rise in prices of cloth. Even when control of prices 
was Introduced, the management of the price control Itself 
was handed over to the millowners. with the result that 
there was very little of control in favour of the people. 

In this connection, I can quote no better authority than 
Mr. Khandubhai Dcsal, who is one of the well-known lea¬ 
ders of the Ahmedabad textile workers and was till recently 
the Labour Minister of the Government of India. In his 
study of the Indian Textile Industry of the period 1940 to 
1946, he says the following about the owners of this great 
"national asset” of ours and this great Industry which in 
answering our demands for wage rise always preaches to us 
about our duty to the country, to the people, and to the in¬ 
dustry. Mr. Khandubhai Desai says:' 

"I feel that the blackmarketing, the general cor¬ 
ruption in the country, and the existing economic hard¬ 
ships we are witnessing, can reasonably be ascribed 
to a large extent to the extraordinary large amount of 
money that has come into the hands of those who are 
connected with the textile industry, either as manu¬ 
facturers, traders or suppliers of raw materials and 
stores needed in cloth manufacture.” 

That is so far as the industry’s morals and behaviour 
towards the people are concerned. 

The cotton textile industry, never in its history, has 
charged fair prices to the people: never in its history was 
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It ever readj' on its own to reduce prices if that were possi¬ 
ble in order to help the people. Only when threatened by 
world depressions or severe competition, or some other 
compelling factors did they ever reduce prices. Therefore, 
their claim that they are serving the country and the people 
and that they are taking very modest profits and supplying 
cloth at reasonable prices to the people, is a false claim and 
deserves no consideration in the matter of judging the ques¬ 
tion of wages of the workers in the industry. 

WORKERS ALWAYS DENIED THEIR SHARE 

If we now consider the \vay in which employers in this 
industry have approached the question of wages, we find a 
similar picture. 

Nowhere in the history of the last hundred years of 
this industry has it ever on its own made any change in 
favour of the workers in their wages or working conditions. 
But whenever there was a little unfavourable wind in their 
conditions, they have always been ready to attack the wor¬ 
kers’ wages. I wonder if the industry can produce even one 
solitary instance throughout the country where they volun¬ 
tarily offered a wage increase or bonus to the workers be¬ 
cause they had made profits: one solitary instance where 
they have changed the working conditions in favour of the 
workers. 

For years and years, whenever any wage claim was put 
forward, they have always pleaded inability to give a wage- 
increase. They even have dared to plead losses when ac¬ 
tually they wore making profits. Even when they were 
working 14 hours a day and giving Rs. 6/- per month to the 
weaver, with no Sunday holiday in the last century, they 
said the working conditions were good and they were pay¬ 
ing a fair wage to the workers! In fact, they never tolerated 
“bad conditions” or an “unfair wage” in their whole history. 

Every wage rise had to be fought for. Every improve 
ment in working conditions, even the securing of a Sunday 
holiday or Festival holidays, required a tremendous sacri¬ 
fice on the part of the workers in this industry. Therefore, 
it is futile to expect that today when we are putting for¬ 
ward a claim for a minimum decent wage and a claim for 
fair wage, the textile magnates would easily agree to it. 

As usual, they will resist the claim and produce all 
sorts of so-called "statistical” material to tell us how they 
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are actually living from hand to mouth all these years and! 
are threatened with great difficulties, which can be over 
come only if the workers were In fact to agree to do more 
work and to take lesser wage. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that the Industrialists 
should resist our claim for a fair wage in the industry. It is 
Just their natural philosophy and nothing more. 

We need not give here a long history of the wages 
question in this industry. But one or two salient facts may 
be mentioned. 

The two world wars have been periods of the greate.st 
boom and greatest prosperity of the industry. After the Se¬ 
cond World War also, the industry has been enjoying boom 
conditions. During the F'irst World War. even where prices 
were rising and cost of living had gone up, for the first 
three years, the millowners never gave any dearness al 
lowance. The workers were unorganised and unconsicous of 
their own power to fight for higher wages. The result was 
that only when in 1917, the first large-scale strike took j 
place in Bombay on the question of dearness allowance, did ' 
the mllllowners come forward to give a 10 per cent increase 
while the prices had really gone up by several times the 
D.A. given. Naturally a series of strikes followed and each 
one was succeeded by a rise in the dearness allowance. The 
workers drew the natural conclusion that unless they or¬ 
ganise and fight for it, better wages and working conditions 
would never come to them from the employers. 

But the millowners were very eager and quick to cut 
the bonus, the moment the war boom receded and they im¬ 
posed a cut in 1923 They tried another cut of 25% in 1925, 
which was resisted by a big general strike. They withdrew 
the cut on the Government of India removing the excise 
duties. They tried another wage-cut in 1926 of nearly 20 
per oent but failed due to the resistance of the workers. 
Later, taking advantage of the large-scale attacks on the 
trade unions carried out by the Government in those days, 
and the world depression that came in 1930s. the mill- 
owners carried out a scries of wage-cuts to the extent of 
nearly 25 to 27 per cent. 

After the depression lifted, they recovered their posi¬ 
tion, but they did not restore the wage-cut. Again, the wor¬ 
kers organised and fought for it and the Jairamdas Com¬ 
mittee while accepting that a 25 per cent wage-cut had 
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Jtaken place, restored only 12'li per cent, saying that the 
balance could be given in the form of medical insurance 
that was being contemplated in those days. The medical in- 
Isurance never came. 

Then came the Second World War. Again the workers 
[had to struggle in order to secure a dearness allowance to 
I meet the rise in the cost of living. During the war and after, 
a series of struggles had to be waged in order to extract 
neutralisation of the rise in the cost of living which then 
yielded only to the extent of 75 to 78 per cent and to secure 
a share, in the form of bonus, of the tremendous profits that 
were being made by the industry. 

From all this, what we have to point out is that It is 
the firm belief of the working class, arising from its own 
experience, that any betterment of its wages and working 
conditions can never be secured without a struggle, that the 
employers on their own will never yield even a pie unless 
they were compelled to do so by the organised strength of 
the working class. The actual benefit may come to the wor¬ 
kers through the goodwill or judgements of various Tribu¬ 
nals or Committees and Boards. The final judgement may be 
delivered to them through all these impartial agencies but 
even to bring them into existence, it is first necessary for 
the workers to be organised and to impress their strength 
upon the government of the country and the industry. 

Hence, the claim made by the industrialists that they 
are ever ready to yield a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work and the worker can be rest assured that if he gives a 
fair day’s work, he would receive a fair day’s wage, is a 
claim which is not borne out by the history of the Industry, 
either in textiles or in any other branch. 

This is not the peculiar virtue of the cotton textile In¬ 
dustry or the industrialists in this country. .We do not want 
to say that as individuals they are particularly unpatriotic 
or that they are dishonest. What we want to emphasise is 
that as a capitalist class interested in their profits and their 
accumulation of capital, they behave in this way towards 
the working class and the people. They do so as a class 
wherever they exist. 

Hence we wish to impress upon the Board the fact that 
when Uie employers plead their case in terms of general 
principles of fairness, good of the country and such other 
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things, it has no base In their own conduct or in their otfj 
class nature. 

Having put forward these general considerations, we 
shall take the specific questions involved in this Inquiry. 

PLEA OF REHABILITATION | 

The workers arc putting forward the claim for fair! 
wage. It is considered that the cotton textile industry is oik; I 
of the industries where fair wages, as defined by the Fair I 
Wages Committee, can be paid and that the minimum wages 
in the industry should not be below what they should be 
In terms of the findings of the Minimum Wages Committee. 
This claim is being resisted by the employers. 

The main arguments with which the employers resist 
this claim are that the industry requires large amounts for 
rehabilitation because its machinery is worn out and old. 
These funds are not at their disposal today and they have; | 
to accumulate them over a number of years in order to buy I 
machines at the prices now prevailing. 

They say that their depreciation funds were allocated 
on the basis of old prices of machinery and the new prices 
are many times more. Some say they arc five times more, 
some say they are ten times more than the prewar prices. 
And if this rehabilitation fund has got to be created, which 
according to them was estimated at Rs. 72 crores in 1947, 
then the claim to a rise in wages would have to be refused. 

In fact, when they argued their case against our de¬ 
mand for bonus before the Labour Appellate Tribunal, this 
argument of the employers was partly upheld by the Tribu¬ 
nal which evolved what is called a “bonus formurla”. In 
that formula the claims for rehabilitation and expansion 
were given a large place for deductions from the earnings 
of the Industry, before the worker was paid his bonus. The 
retained profits of the industry to meet the needs of reha¬ 
bilitation were put at such a level that the fair share of 
working class was denied to it. 

The financial figures Involved in this argument are at 
present under Inquiry by the Bombay Industry Rehabilita¬ 
tion Commission. The prices at which the mills have to buy 
their machinery in the postwar market are quite a fluctuat¬ 
ing clement and the general multiplier which is being 
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Assumed by the industry to claim deductions for rehabilita¬ 
tion is on the high side. We do not want to anticipate the 
argument before the Commission or its findings. But here 
we wish to refer to the basic fallacy that is involved in the 
claim of the mlllowners and also the total falsehood of their 
statement that they have not got enough funds for rehabili¬ 
tation. 

The economic fallacy is as follows: 

The industry claims that the major part of its present 
machinery or almost the whole of it, is outmoded, old and 
worn out. Do they therefore mean that it is scrap-value? If 
it is so, then the element of cost of machinery in every yard 
of cloth that they arc selling today produced out of this 
"worn-out machinery should be scrap-value, i.e., more or 
less zero. But the same yard of cloth they are selling on the 
market in terras of prices which are worked out on the basis 
which is nearly five times that of pre-war value and on a 
basis which compares with the products of advanced ma¬ 
chinery in other countries. 

How is it, for example, that a yard of cloth produced in 
Bombay with outmoded machinery, competes in prices 
right in London with a yard of cloth produced in Lancashire 
which has got renovated machinery according to the very 
claims of the Millowners? 

How is it that a yard of cloth produced with outmoded 
machinery in Bombay is able to hold its own in the South 
East Asian ^narkets in Africa and the Middle-East, against a 
yard of cloth prodliced with new automatic looms in Japan, 
Hong Kong and other places? 

The only answer would be that with outmoded machin¬ 
ery, the millowners are selling cloth at prices that do and 
can compete with products of advanced machinery of Japan 
and United Kingdom and that with this very outmoded ma¬ 
chinery, they are charging to the country prices which are 
the prices of advanced machine products or with prices of 
products produced with machines of high value. 

Therefore, the millowners today or for the last several 
years, have been accumulating large surplus of funds by 
selling cloth nearly five times the prewar value, produced 
on machines whose value is scrap. Where has all this dif¬ 
ference gone? Should it not be considered as having ac- 
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cumulated In the hands of the industry as reserves and I 
depreciations of companies or as private fortunes of the mill- 
owners themselves? 

That they have not accumulated as "known” roservos 
and depreciations is patent from the balance-sheets. But 
balance-sheets are no indices of real positions of reserves 
or depreciations. There is such a thing as “secret reserves" 
in every Indusrty, with every company, with every mill- 
lonnaire and we claim that the textile Industry has got 
enough reserves and more, not only to rehabilitate the | 
whole Industry but also to pay higher wages to the workers. 
We hope the Board will go more thoroughly into this matter. 

Recent debates in the Parliaracmnt of the country havi‘ 
shown that well-known Companies and concerns have got 
secret reserves which generally do not find place in the 
balance-sheets. It was openly acknowledged by certain banks 
before the Bank Tribunal that they could not reveal the 
secret reserves that they had accumulated. If the Banks 
which arc subject to the scrutiny of the laws of the country 
in greater detail than the textiic industry and which have 
nothing else but pure finance and figures to deal with, can 
maintain secret reserves and admit it. how much more so 
would it be in the case of an industry which has a vast buy¬ 
ing and selling system, any number of systems of commis¬ 
sions and discounts, vast lines of complicated production, 
buying of stores, fuel, cotton, etc.? The financial balance- 
sheet of such an Industry can never be properly checked un¬ 
less it is totally nationalised and subjected to democratic 
control. 

Company Laws and requirements of such laws are un¬ 
able to reveal the true financial position of any Company 
whether in India or anywhere else in the capitalist world. 

ENORMOUS ACCUMULATIONS 

Our claim is that the textile industry, even during the 
short period of the six years of the war and later of the ten 
years of independcenc, has accumulated reserves, open or 
secret, either as property of the company or of the biggest 
shareholders or owners of these companies, which should be 
enough for hehabilitation and for paying higher wages to 
the workers in the industry. 

The volume of this accumulation, especially of the 
war period, is best stated by once again referring to Mr. 
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Chandubhai Desai. Dealing with gross profits of the Indus- 
|ry, he said: 

"The profits made in the year 1943 worked out 
at nearly 2000 per cent over the pre-war profits, and 
the average profits for this period of seven years Is 
nearly 1000 per cent.” 

Mr. Khandubhai Desai estimates that during th(^ war 
period 1940-46, the Indian textile industry made gross pro 
fits of Rs. 372' crores, i.e., at the rate of Rs. 53 crores a 
year, whereas the gross profits for the year 1938 and 1939 
were Rs. 5 crores each. Mr. Desai also shows that while 
the ex mill value of products in these six years was Rs. 1150 
crores, the consumers paid Rs. 1934 crores for the cloth that 
they purchased. Allowing for a share of this being taken 
up by the wholesale and retail merchants, where has all this 
difference between the ex-mill value and the value paid 
by the consumers, gone? 

If this rate of gross profits were to be converted to net 
profits only for the six years, the industry could be found 
to have enough funds lying somewhere to rehabilitate itself 
completely and to pay higher wages. In spite of all this, 
however, the industry has been getting loans from the 
Government for rehabilitation and getting deductions from 
the dues to which the workers were entitled in bonus pay¬ 
ments, for the sake of its rehabilitation. These deductions 
granted by the Appellate Tribunal, in our opinion, are un¬ 
justified and unjust and the argument of rehabilitation 
needs should not be allowed to stand in the way of meeting 
the claims of the workers. 

Once again, let us quote Mr. Khandubhai Desai who, 
at the time he wrote the pamphlet seems to have been very 
severe and outspoken. He says that 

"the profits discussed and analysed in the course of 
the statement are the balance-sheet profits. It should 
not be forgotten that all the mills during the last seven 
years have built up crores of secret reserves and stocks 
of cloth, cotton and stores which are kept out of the 
public eye. The illegitimate and secret gains made by 
the managing agents, their friends and associates, in 
the purchase of materials, stores, etc., and on the sale 
of products, are in addition to what has been men¬ 
tioned above. And these ill-gotten gains, if calculated. 
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would easily run Into several crores which roniaiiij 
unaccounted and will remain ever so.” • 

In this connection, we should bring to the attention ofj 
the Board, the case of a very big concern of the Bombay 
textile Industry, The India United Mills, which has got fivi' 
textile mills and one dye works In the group. Its paid-up! 
capital is Rs. 2'/a crores. This concern along with other mills I 
was formerly owned by E. D. Sassoon Co. During the war, | 
the Sassoons sold out their interest and various Indian in- * 
terests bought over these mills. There are many famous \ 
names In industry who form a group of partners in this firm,; 
We find names from the family of Khaltan, Morarka, Bagla, j 
Poddar and others. j 

A report was launched with the Government of India i 
from certain quarters that these mills were being badly 
managed and that there were considerable fraudulent tran 
sactlons leading to losses worth several lakhs, while actual¬ 
ly the mill was making profits. The Government appointed 
a one-man inquiry committee of Mr. S. P. Chopra, a Char¬ 
tered Accountant, to investigate into the affairs of this 
group of mills. One of the terms of reference read that the 
said industrial undertaking was being managed in a 
manner likely to cause serious injury or damage to the 
Interests of the consumers or a substantial body thereof. ..” 
The officer made a report to the Government of India on 
28th August 1953, after an investigation lasting for about 
four months. The investigations revealed quite a large num¬ 
ber of fraudulent transactions resulting in what may be 
termed as the “disappearance” of several lakhs of rupees. 
There were manipulations in the purchase of cotton, in the 
purchase of stores: there were quarrels amongst partners in 
the firm about sharing the gains and orders. In fact, the 
story revealed in the whole investigation would be quite a 
lesson in the manipulations that managing agents, directors 
and others can carry on in the textile Industry. 

What is still more astounding is, however, the fact that 
the Government of India completely kept silent over the 
findings and took no action against the company though the 
investigating officer had recommended such action under 
the existing law. 

The findings in regard to the affairs of the India United 
Mills Ltd., cannot be said to be merely the case of a black- 
sheep, which should be considered as a rare one and there¬ 
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brc not to ot; veil _ _.. 

udgement regarding the profit and loss accounts of the In- 
lustry or its pleadings about its capacity to pay. Wo arc not 
ure whether the Board would be in a position to demand a 
eference to the investigations of this officer. We are how- 
ver submitting a copy of this report for the consideration 
if the Board, because the company is such a large one and 
■mploys quite a large working force. 

THE QUESTION OF CLOSURES 

While discussing this question of the financial capacity 
if the mills, we would like to bring to the attention of the 
Board, the number of closures that have been taking place 
recently. 

The Government of India, while making a statement on 
this question, and also the Government of Bombay, have em¬ 
phasised the fact that these closures are leading to hard¬ 
ships to several workers, sometimes put at 22,000; some- 
limes at 10 or 15,000. 

One of the reasons given for these closures Is 
mismanagement. And this reason is added on to another 
statement that some of these mills are “uneconomic” units. 

Now, it is well-known that there is no such thing as a 
permanently "uneconomic” unit in any given Industry. 
Therefore, merely describing them as uneconomic because 
of the simple fact that they have closed, docs not mean 
much. A detailed investigation into the affairs of some of 
these mills has revealed the fact that many of them have 
closed down, not because the workers’ wages were high* or 
that they had no capital or that their goods were not being 
sold; they closed down because the several partners or dirct- 
tors owning the mills quarrelled among themselves, squan¬ 
dered the funds of the mills on their private affairs and 
Indulged in fraudulent practices. Some of them have even 
refused to pay outstanding wages of workers and have run 
away with Provident Funds. To mention only three of them, 
we can quote the case of Sholapur Mills which has been 
subject matter of inquiry and some attention from the 
Government of India and the Government of Bombay; the 
case of Gendalal Mills in Jalgaon, the case of Kishengarh 
Mills in Rajasthan, and so on. 

What is the answer of the employers of the Industry 
as a whole to this phenomenon embracing several members 
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of tbelr fraternity and affecting the interests of sevc^ij 
thousands of workers and the Interests of the consumers? 

It is no use pointing out to the fact that these cm 
ployers do not form a majority of the mills or a substantial 
part of them; they are partners In determining the general 
fate of the industry: they are cited In the general argu 
ments that the industry puts forward to combat the workers' I 
claim though they are not in the general interest of the eco-! 
nomy of the country as a whole. | 

We are quoting all this material in order to show that 
the arguments about the financial condition of the industry' 
as a whole which are put forward in order to combat the 
workers’ demands for a rise in wages are not really honest 
arguments, though we do not wish to suggest that ev(!ry 
concern in the industry is nothing but full of fraudulent i 
practices. At the same time, we cannot shut our eyes to the ! 
fact that large companies involving capital worth several ; 
crores, when they plead inability to pay, are really not' 
either uneconomic or insolvent, but have just misappropria¬ 
ted the money due to the share-holders and to the workers. 

Even if we come to the “honest” balance-sheets owned 
and acknowledged by the members of the Millowners’ As 
sociatlon, we have to say that a mere certificate by Char 
tered Accountants is not an index of the real economic con 
dltlon of the Industry. 

We may in this connection refer the Board to the find¬ 
ings of the Jairamdas Committee of 1937, when the Bom¬ 
bay textile Industry lifted Itself out of the depression of the 
‘Thirties and made tremendous improvement in its financial 
position and yet refused to restore the w'age-cut that it had 
imposed. While appearing before the Committee, the mill- 
owners relying on their balance-sheets showed only a very 
slight Improvement over their previous condition, and ac¬ 
tually put in a plea of suffering losses and inability to 
restore the wage-cut. But when the Committee itself went 
into the financial position of the industry, it held otherwise. 
It came to the conclusion that the plea of losses was not a 
correct one and that the industry had improved its position 
sufficient enough to restore the wage-cut, to give an in¬ 
crease of 12 V 3 per cent in immediate wages and 12V 2 per 
cent later in the form of medical benefits, etc. 

The way in which financial statements were made by 
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fthc mills before the various Committees and Tribunals has 
been the subject matter of severe criticism by all the trade 
unions which have concerned themselves with this question. 
Even the INTUC, which on certain matters differ with us, 
is not prepared to believe the correctness of the balance- 
sheets of these companies and their argument about capa¬ 
city to pay, based on such statements. In view of this we 
would request the Board to go very thoroughly into this 
question while giving its openion on the question of capa¬ 
city to pay. 


WAGES’ DEMAND 

We. however, wish to make it clear at this stage that 
our claims for wages are not conditional upon the capacity 
to pay, of the industry. Our claim is that In return for the 
work that we do, we are entitled to the wages that we are 
claiming and that it is for the industry to find out the ways 
of meeting these claims. Since the trade unions are in no 
way connected with the management of the companies, their 
technical organisation, or their financial transactions, we 
cannot take up the responsibility of finding out ways and 
means for the industry to satisfy the claims of the workers. 
Nor can we bo guided by the results of the working of these 
companies because the results in no way arc controlled or 
Influenced by the trade unions or the workers concerned. 
We submit our claims and we stand by them. 

We take this standpoint because in no capitalist con¬ 
cern have ever wages been determined by the position of 
capacity to pay. Whenever workers have found themselves 
organised and strong enough to claim better wages and 
better working conditions and the employers unable to re¬ 
sist such a claim, the extra payment that the employer 
makes to the worker is always recovered by him by re¬ 
organising the financial or the technical organisation of the 
industry concerned. That is why in economic literature, the 
trade unions do not accept the argument of capacity to pay 
as being a determining factor for wages. 

It is also accepted now even by bourgeois economists 
that wages are governed not only by what are called the 
ordinary economic factors of the market price of labour but 
also by the fact that this price can be governed by the 
strength and unity of the trade union organisations. If this 
element would not operate, then the price of labour would 
always fall even below its “market value”. 
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HEAVY TAXATION 


The millowncrs while refuting the claim for higher 
wages put forward the plea that they have to undergo heavy 
taxation. One of the taxation to which they object to is the 
burden of the City Corporation dues. On this we can only 
say this: if the City were not kept cleaner and better, it! 
would be the millowners first who would stand to lose. They ' 
learnt this lesson far back in 1898 when as a result of the 
plague that infested Bombay City, workers began to leave 
the mills and go to the countryside. The millowners then ran 
after the workers olTering them higher wages to induce 
them to stay in the city. It was later on that eminent citizens 
like Sir Pheroz Shah Mehta and others made it their se 
rious job to Improve the city’s layout, its finances and its 
sanitation. Even then the millowners rtislstcd any burden 
of taxes in order to improve the city. The taxes of the Cor¬ 
poration bring innumerable advantages to the industry and 
hence the complaint about high taxation is not a justified 
one, Inasmuch as they reap more profits and benefits than 
they spend to gain them in the city. 

So far as the other State taxes are concerned, those 
taxes are imposed in the present period partly in order to 
help in the development of the Plan. The millowners 
themselves benefit from the taxation inasmuch as they draw 
heavy loans from the Government of India in order to 
carry out expansion of the industry. Taxes that the in 
dustry pays to the State are not paid in order that work¬ 
ers and the people in general may live better but in order 
that the State primarily should come to the aid of the in¬ 
dustries in its difficulties and should support it in times of 
trouble, whether financial or otherwise. And if the indus¬ 
try is not to be taxed for development of the economy, 
then what is it built for ? 

Another factor to note is that the taxes are imposed 
on the industry from the profits that are made but most 
of these taxes are passed on by the industry to the con¬ 
sumers. Therefore, the employers as such, so far as their 
personal fortunes or fortunes of their companies are con 
cerned do not have to pay anything from their own poc¬ 
kets. Taxes are. in fact, a share of the surplus that the 
industry gains from the value produced by the worker 
with the aid of the instruments that are put at his disposal 
by capital. In philosophy it may be said that they are 
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fnot a share taken out of anything that may be said to be 
long 'legitimately’ to the entrepreneur as such. 

But without going into the niceties of this philosophy, 
wc may say that wherever it has been found that the indus¬ 
try cannot bear a certain tax, the Government has been 
found willing to accomodate it and even trade union 
organisations and other interests have not hesitated to sup¬ 
port the industry in getting some relief. For example, re¬ 
cently when it was found that the excise duty was act¬ 
ing as a brake on the industry to some extent .though not 
to the extent claimed by the Industrialists, we supported 
the demand for a reduction in the excise duty. We sup¬ 
ported it in the first instance because the excise duty was 
being passed on to the consumer who was finding it diffi¬ 
cult to pay the prices charged, and secondly, because of 
this resistance, there was a fear of deadlock in the dispo¬ 
sal of goods. The millowners. of course, exaggerated thi- 
effect of the excise duty and attributed all the deadlock in 
the disposal of goods and the increase of stocks to the in¬ 
cidence of taxation. In fact, the temporary accumulation 
of stocks was more due to the refusal of the employers to 
reduce prices and take lesser profits than to the excise 
duty as such. In spite of all this, the employers were given 
relief to the extent of Rs. 15 cror(5s. Therefore, It should 
not be difficult for them to meet the demands of the work¬ 
ers that are being put forward before the Board. 

DECLINE IN COTTON PRICES 

Another relief to the industry to which attention may 
be drawn is the reported fall in prices of cotton which is 
Imported from foreign countries. In view of the indepen¬ 
dence that Egypt has secured and th(' mobility, as a result 
of the independence which it has got in disposing of its 
wealth Egyptian cotton is available to our country in 
terms of rupee prices and also at a chcapi-r rate. The same 
is the case with African cotton. As a result of this and 
as a result of market conditions in America, the prices of 
American cotton have also gone down. Hence* the indus¬ 
try is going to get substantial relief in cotton prices. Cot¬ 
ton forms nearly 50 per cent in the total cost of produc¬ 
tion and hence this fall in prices of long-staple foreign cot¬ 
ton should be a substantial relief to the mills. 

Another line in which the industry should have fought 
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for relief Is the prices of oil. Ahmedabad mills run von 
much on oil and Bombay also uses a lot, though the Boni 
bay Industry Is mainly run on electricity. If the mlllnwr, 
ers who are such a powerful force in the country’s econo- 
my were to press hard on the Government of India and the 
oil interests for a reduction of oil prices and for the deve 
lopment of the internal resources of the country, the In¬ 
dustry and the country would gain a lot. But so far, wi' 
have never found the textile millionnaircs of India protest 
Ing against the high prices charged by foreign oil mono 
poly companies for supplies to our country. This strange 
silence on their part explains how millowners in this coun ^ 
try are not prepared now to take up battle with the foreign 
oil interests even in their own interests but would rather 
seek avenues of relief by protesting against taxation and re 
fusing the wage claims of the workers. We hope they 
would change this approach of theirs, which will benefit 
them also. 


ARGUMENT OF EXPORTS 

In resisting the claims of the workers, the millowners 
advance the argument that they must introduce rational! 
sation and reduce their cost of production in order that 
they may be able to export at least 1000 million yards of 
cloth. Export of cloth figures so much nowadays in the 
arguments of the millowners as well as the Government 
that it appears as if the whole of our textile industry’s fate 
depends on nothing but export. It is a strange contrast 
that an industry which barely 20 yeare ago, complained 
of Imports into India and wanted protection, is now com¬ 
plaining that it can survive oniy if it is allowed to export 
to other countries. At the time of fighting against ira 
ports, they demanded a cut in the wages of the workers in 
order to lower costs of production and fight the cheap im¬ 
ports into this country. Now, after a lapse of time, they 
demand again, if not a wage-cut, at least freezing of wages 
and increase of workload in order that they could fight 
other countries and export their own goods into those coun¬ 
tries. In both cases, the victim is the wages of the work¬ 
ing class. 

Another strange fact in this argument is that in the 
total production of 5000 million yards of cloth. 20 percent 
of that production is supposed to make or unmake the fate 
of the whole industry! This is unheard-of economics. Wc 
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not accept the fact that the fate of the Industry hangs 
it’s capacity to export to the foreign market. With a 
frotected market inside the country and with a little low¬ 
ering of prices and lowering of profits, the industry would 
je in a position to sell ail its production Inside the coun¬ 
try itself. And if the gains of the rise in national income 
[were not concentrated in the hands of a few rich but were 
■spread over the working masses, the rise in their incomes 
would lead to a rise in the standard of living, that would 
consume not only the present quantum of production but 
would demand increased production from the industry. 

Under such circumstances, it sounds strange that the 
industry should ask us to take lesser wages and mind more; 
machines in order to save it by enabling it to export to 
foreign markets. 

Arguments arc advanced and comparisons arc made 
with regard to the exports of Japan and th(! United King¬ 
dom. The first thing that has got to be noted is that both 
these countries have no vast internal market of their own. 
Therefore, it is necessary for them, with the; big installed 
capacity that they have got, to fight for exports. But that 
is not the condition of our country which has its own 
source of cotton suj)plics and its own market. The reason 
why these countries can instal better machines and can 
undertake exports on such a scale, is not that their workers 
are paid starvation wages. It cannot be said so, in the case 
of the United Kingdom. Everybody knows it. The reason 
is that these two countries have industries to manufacture 
their own machines and therefore their cost of production 
can be made lower than ours. But here in our country, des¬ 
pite so many years of development of the textile Industry, 
hardly an attempt has been made to build textile machinery- 
producing plants in our own country. Even after indepen¬ 
dence, there has been resistance to undertaking such acti¬ 
vity. In fact, the most advanced textile mlllionnaires in 
our country pride themselves in being “sole selling 
agents" for stores and machinery parts from either the U.K. 
or Japan. The difficulty with which looms and cards were 
manufactured in India and could be sold to the textile mills 
shows that our mlllowncrs are more ready to make their 
gains at the expense of the working class than by organis¬ 
ing the basic industries needed for developing an expanded 
industry of our own. 
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COMPUTING MINIMUM WAGE 

Wc would now like to refer to the subject of wages. 

According to the decisions ot the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference, the working class in India, In every industry, 
expects to secure a minimum wage from its employers. The 
content of this minimum wage is defined in the resolution 
of the Conference itself. Though wc do not agree with the 
idea that the wages be computed on the basis of three con¬ 
sumption units, yet in this case, we are prepared to argue 
on the basis adopted by the resolution. In India, the family 
does not merely consist of three consumption units, l.c., an 
earner, his wife and two children. The family always has 
one or two dependants, either an old mother or the father, 
and Indian traditions and Indian economic life has not yet 
come to the level of the bi-molccular conception of fami¬ 
lies in the industrialised countries of the West. 

Our office has tried to work out, as far as possible, the 
amount that would be required to secure a life that is on 
vlsaged in terms of the resolutions of the Labour Con¬ 
ference. We think, a sum of Rs. 146/- to Rs. 150/- would 
be the minimum wage, in the City of Bombay, required to 
satisfy the norms envisaged in the resolution. 

We arc putting the sum as Rs. 146/- to Rs. 150/- be 
cause the computation of the same on the basis of the cost 
of living indices as made available by the enquiries of the 
Labour Office, cannot be very exact. The method adopted 
by the Labour Office in their surveys of cost of living and 
arriving at indices has not been quite reliable. Large mar¬ 
gins of error have been found in the computation of their 
indices as was made clear in the Report of the Rangnekar 
Committee of the year 1940. Therein, the index on the 
basis of the prices calculated by the Labour Office was 
proved to have been wrong to the extent of almost 53 per 
cent. Prices were calculated in a manner which had no re¬ 
lation to the actual market prices and goods were taken for 
computation which had no correct relation to the life of the 
workers. Therefore, without another survey of the cost of 
living in various centres, an exact figure could not be arriv¬ 
ed at by an agency like that of the trade unions, which 
have not at their disposal the resources of a wide scientific 
survey and assessment. 

One would then ask as to why we should think that 
the figure would be about Rs. 146 to Rs. 150. Why it sould 
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fnot be lower or more? We are laying before the Board the 
quantities and qualities of things consumed by the working 
class family and their prices, for the Board’s consideration. 

It is also our experience that the working class family 
is trying hard to raise its standard of living, its cultural 
habits have undergone a change and therefore their cost of 
living has gone up. They try to make it up by fighting for 
higher wages or sometimes by compulsory reductions on 
some other items. To quote an example, the worker in Bom¬ 
bay City has become extremely conscious of education and 
newspaper reading. This item has become an absolute 
necessity in the cost of living of the working class. 

FAIR WAGE 

In the matter of arriving at fair wages, we have follow¬ 
ed the definitions given by the Fair Wages Committee and 
our survey leads us to think that Rs. 220/- could be called 
a fair wage in the present conditions of living. 

If we take these as minima, the differentials can be 
worked out on the basis of the existing differentials in the 
Industry except for some changes here and there. The 
major differential between spinning and weaving has al¬ 
ready been overcome in the last thirty years. The differen¬ 
tials partly arc not so much based upon a scientific assess¬ 
ment of expenditure of energy as due to traditions also. But 
in the last 50 years, the traditional differentials which arose 
out of necessity in the past have b(;en destroyed and new 
differentials introduced. Even then, some of these differen¬ 
tials do require considerable readjustment. For example, 
differential between rationalised and unrationaliscd wage 
rate requires re-consideration, apart from the fact that we 
are opposed to the introduction of rationalisation, unless it 
is hedged in by all the protective conditions, as are laid 
down by the Tripartite Labour Conference. 

We think that these wages are not beyond the capacity 
of the industry to pay nor are they on the high side, it 
would be wrong to compare these wages with wages pre¬ 
vailing in other industries because the absolute minimum 
has to be the same in every other industry. It would also be 
wrong to compare the wages of the textile worker or the 
worker in any industry with the per capita income in the 
industry. 
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ARGUMENT OF PER CAPITA INCOME 

It has been a fashion nowadays with the employers and i 
those who argue their economics, to compare the national 
per capita Income with the Income of a worker in an Indus- i 
try. It is stated that while per capita national income is ' 
Rs. 272 (in 1956), the average wage of the Bombay worker 
is about Rs. 118/- per month or Rs. 1,416 per year. With 
four heads in a family, the national Income In a family | 
works out at Rs. 1,088. It Is therefore argued that the in¬ 
come of the industrial worker Is far higher than the national 
income level. 

As against this, we would request the Board to cons! 
der the following: 

We would like to raise the question as to what is thf 
value that each worker adds to society as against the value 
that is paid for his labour? The Census of Manufactures of 
1952 shows that salaries and wages per head were Rs 
1,283. A worker who got this amount not only reproduced 
his own wages but made a net addition of value of Rs. 1738. 
Thus the worker not only reproduced what he was paid but 
added almost 150 per cent to social wealth. Therefore, when 
he claims a higher wage, he is doing it out of the wealth he 
himself is contributing. 

It may also be noted that the gross ex-factory value of 
output of a worker employed in the textile industry in the 
same year comes to Rs 6351-0-0. 

It will thus be seen that the claims of the worker are 
based upon the national wealth that he himself generates 
and not upon the goodwill or labour of somebody else. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND WAGES 

Here we would like to combat the argument that la¬ 
bour should get a rise in wages only in so far as it would 
contribute to greater productivity, l.e., wages can rise only 
if productivity rises. A study of the wages trends would 
show that wages have always lagged behind the rise in pro¬ 
ductivity. Even if calculations of per man-hour productivity 
were not available, it would be seen that the productivity 
of the textile worker everywhere in India has risen, from 
the simple fact that large sections of the industry have been 
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turned over to rationalised processes which means, in many 
Xases, on worker doing that quantum of work which was 
Iformerly done by two or three. Certainly nobody would 
[deny that the introduction of rationalisation "has not meant 
■ higher productivity. But has rationalisation meant higher 
wages to the worker, and to what extent? Our study leads us 
to the conclusion that the wage rise even in rationalised 
processes where rise in productivity is so obvious and so 
high, is very meagre and does not Justify the sacrifices that 
were claimd from the workers to save the industry from so- 
called threat of extinction or difficulties of exports. 

A study put before the Divatia Committee far back 
in 1938 by the employers, showed the following in two 
mills which had carried out rationalisation; 

— The number of men in 1938 compared to 1927 had 
been reduced from 89.9 to 48.44 per 100 looms. 

— The employer saved in his wage bill 41 per cent 
in costs, while the worker got only 8 per cent wage 
increase. 

Considering the unemployment of 41 people who had 
to be maintained by the total income of the employed work¬ 
ing class, this 8 per cent rise even if it were supposed to 
be for the whole class would result into an actual wage-cut 
and that is Just the secret of rationalisation. Though the 
employer saves enormous amounts on wages bill, the wor¬ 
ker gains a paltry increase and a large load of unemployed 
has to be borne out of this increase in his previous earnings. 

The argument that rationalisation leads to cheapening 
of prices, larger consumption and increased employment, 
has been falsified at least by the history of Indian textiles. 
Hence it is that the working class has resisted and still 
resists the Introduction of rationalisation which leads to un¬ 
employment, very little rise in wages and large withdrawal 
of wages earned by workers who are thrown into unemploy¬ 
ment and no benefit in reduction of prices to the community 
The acceptance of the resolution of the Tripartite Con¬ 
ference on rationalisation by us does not mean that we are 
giving away our fight against rationalisation. It only means 
that if the evils pointed out above were eradicated from the 
effects of ratonialisation, then alone we would be agreeable 
to it. We have yet to see how that can be done. 



HAVE WAGES INCREASED 7 

A certain improvement in the earnings of the textile 
workers is no doubt seen. Leaving aside the factor of ra 
tionalisation, a little improvement may be seen in un-ra 
tionalised sections also. While a part of this increase is due 
to a few revisions carried out according to the Awards of 
1947 and revisions made later on, a large part of it is due 
to the rise in productivity of the worker, especially his ris 
ing efficiency. Detaiied measurements for this can certainly 
be obtained from the records of the millowners. But even 
without that, it can be got from the simple fact that during 
war time, efficiency had gone down due to short-supply o! 
stores, non-maintenance of machines and failure of supplies 
of parts and such other factors. This was overcome after tho 
end of the war. And therefore efficiency also rose. This 
was bound to be reflected in the earnings of the workers. 
Therefore, if anybody were to maintain that the little in¬ 
crease that can be seen in the earnings is due to the employ 
ers’ paying a higher value for the same labour, then it 
would be a wrong conclusion. We have earned higher wages 
by more work and consistemt work and not because the In¬ 
dustrialists have raised the price of our labour power in 
absolute terms. 

We are submitting to you herewith certain notes com 
piled by our office which would give some details which 
form the basis of the statements that we are making before 
you. If any detailed clarification is required, we are prepared 
to give it, as far as it lies in our capacity to do so. In sup¬ 
plying Information, we are handicapped by the fact that 
in certain areas such as Bombay, despite the influence that 
we wield amongst the workers, we are not a recognised or 
ganisation in the textile sector. In certain other centres, wt, 
are. But they arc not the centres of big industry. The 
observations we arc making are, however, based upon facts 
which have appeared in several official publications and 
facts which are ascertained from the workers directly. If the 
Wage Board were to obtain access to the records of the mills 
and examine them on their own, our contentions would be 
borne out. 

CHANGED COMPOSITION OF LABOUR FORCE 

We would like to draw the attention of the Board tf. 
one or two other matters and that is on the composition of 
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the labour force In Industry, particularly in the big ccntro 
of Bombay City. The working class in the city is now more 
' diversified in its origin as regards domicile than it was 
before. There arc now perhaps more workers from Uttar 
Pradesh than thirty years ago. There arc more workers from 
other States also. The preponderance of the coastline wor 
ker in the weaving shed which used to exist before is no 
longc'r so on the same scale. Therefore, the cost of living 
indt^x which were ascertained on bases some twentyfive 
years ago, is no longer valid, even if you look at it from the 
point of view of this one factor alone. We do not wish to 
go into the implications of this question on other aspects 
of the life of the workers in the City. 

DISPLACEMENT OF WOMEN WORKERS 

The second thing which we would like to refer to is 
the increasing dismissal of women workers from the indus¬ 
try. It was at one time thought that the employers pre¬ 
ferred women workers in so far as they an* found to be very 
consistent workers and not so defiant as men workers. It 
used to be said so before. But Bombay textile industry and 
textile Industry in other centres too are doing away with 
women workers. Can it be due to the simple fact that they 
have to pay maternity benefit which is so meagre in total 
benefit? And if it is so is it not time to demand that the 
employers must engage a certain percentage of women wor¬ 
kers in the total wage force in their employment? There 
arc any number of reservations that have found their place 
in the Constitution of the country. But this kind of reserva¬ 
tion does not find a place in it. 

It is therefore our suggestion that it should be made 
incumbent on every industry, where women offer them¬ 
selves for employment, to keep at least 25 per cent of the 
jobs for women workers. Unless such a compulsory reserva¬ 
tion is made, the woman worker will be totally excluded 
from the factory, and all that talk about our Indian civillza 
tion being very much mindful of women’s position, would 
prove to be futile. Unless women are given the source of 
maintenance and independent work, even the social ad¬ 
vance of the country will be checkmated. We hope the 
Board will take this into consideration. 

Hardly as the Board started its work than there is a 
demand that the work of all the Wages Boards should be 
suspended because a recession is coming. 



It Is plain that a certain amount of recession is tatt 
place In the advanced capitalist countries and that it 
have some repercussion on our economy too. Without e ■ I 
into a long argument at this stage about this factor *”*» 
wish to maintain that If we really base ourselves on nlan?!^ 
economy and doing away with the anarchy of the* canit-iii 
market and capitalist industry, we can protect oursej!? 
from the effects of this recession. 

We would discuss this question with the Board la grea I 
ter detail at a later stage. If this argument is really presis j 


New Delhi, 
April 2, 1958. 


S. A. DANGE, M.P.. 
Gen. Secretary, AITUC 



ieplies to the Questionnaire 
)f the Wage Board 

PRELIMINARY 

Please give 
{a) your name 
{b) your address 
(r) your designation 

2. Are you connected with any unit in textile industry and if so please 
give particulars. Please state to which unit of the industry your ans¬ 
wers have special reference. 

The replies below are submitted by the All-India Tex¬ 
tile Committee of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

The AITUC has 60 unions affiliated to it of the cotton 
and silk textile workers, with a total membership of over 
1.80,000. 


THE WAGES 

3 Please state what you consider to he a fair wage for 

(a) the unskilled 

(b) clerical category 

(c) supervisory category 

(rf) any other category in your unit. 

4. Please give details as to how you have come to such conclusion, as¬ 
suming that the average family is to be taken as consisting of three 
consumption units. 

5. Please give details of the cost of living of a family of three consump¬ 
tion units in your region together with particulars of prices of com 
modifies and the living requirements of the several categories. Please 
fill up the form on this subject at the end of this questionnaire (items 
135 to 137). 

6. Please state what you consider to be on a similar basis the minimum 
wage payable to the several categories enumerated above. 

7. What in your opinion would be the living wage for the aforesaid 
categories ? 

How have the changes in wage rates since 1947 affected the standard 
of living of workers in your unit or region. Have any objective stu¬ 
dies of this problem been made by you or any agency ? li so please 
give full particulars. 
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It is after over a decade that the wages of textile wor 
kers are being enquired into — the last enquiry in Bombay 
having been conducted in 1947, when a substantial measurt 
of standardisation of wages and work-loads was attained. 
Previous to that some standardisation did exist in the City 
mills. A definite step towards this was taken after the most 
bitterly fought general strike of 1928 by the City textile 
workers who had raised “standardisation of conditions oi 
employment, work and payment” as one of the seventeen 
demands they had put forth. The scheme the mill-owners 
introduced on this served as a basis for subsequent wage 
adjustments till 1947 when a comprehensive enquiry was 
undertaken into the wage conditions. Ahmedabad had its 
own system of wage adjustments through arbitration. Be¬ 
yond Bombay and Ahmedabad, the anarchy in the sphere ol 
wages continued till well after the Second World War. The 
findings of the Labour Investigation Committee, popularly 
known as the Regc Committee, arc a proof positive of this. 

The different awards in the States, beginning with the 
Bombay Standardisation Award of 1947 brought some co¬ 
ordination in the wages relating to different jobs, at least in 
the particular State, region or centre concerned. But even 
today, wide disparities exist in the earnings of textile wor 
kers from State to State. The minimum basic wages paid in 
different centres arc as follows: 

State/Region/Centre Minimum Basic Wage 


Bombay 

Rs. 

30 

Ahmedabad 

Rs. 

28 

Sholapur 

Rs. 

26 

Baroda 

Rs. 

26 

Indore 

Rs. 

30 

Nagpur 

Rs. 

26 

Madras 

Rs. 

26 

Kanpur 

Rs. 

30 

W. Bengal 

Rs. 

20.15 


(INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE, September 1957) 


In pursuance of the tripartite agreement signed in 
Madras in Aug. ’57 the minimum wage in Coimbatore and 
some other centres in South India was raised from Rs. 2G 
to Rs. 30 with effect from Sept. 1957. 



The scale of the D.A. and its basis also vary from State 
to State. Thus in July 1957. while a Bombay worker drew 
Rs. 77.87 as D.A., the Ahmcdabad worker drew Rs. 70.77. 
Sholapur worker Rs. 64.48, the Baroda worker Rs. 63.69. 
the Indore worker Rs. 54.56, the Nagpur worker Rs. 51.22, 
the Madras worker Rs. 51.19, the Kanpur worker Rs. 55.62 
and Calcutta worker Rs. 30 only. 

We have refrred to this again when dealing with ques¬ 
tions relating to the wage structure. 

After their Initial fixation under an award in Bombay 
in 1947, the wage rates have mostly continued to be the 

same, except for removal of certain anomalies, etc. brought 
about by mutual agreement. During the decade that hai 
rolled by since then, much water has flown down the Ganges. 
The conditions in the country — political, social and eco¬ 
nomic, have changed and with them have brought about a 
change in the people’s life and more, important, their out¬ 
look on life. Coming nearer home, the Industrial field, we 
see the working class powerfully Influenced by the spirit of 
the new age, in which it knows it has to play an Important 
role. Not only it’s ideas but it’s pattern of life, consumption 
and requirements Is fast changing. 

We would here invite attention to the following ob¬ 
servation of the Foodgralns Enquiry Committee, which is 
most pertinent. 

“We have been told by various witnesses that in 
recent years there has been a change both in volume 
and pattern of food consumption of many sections of 
the people. The system of rationing has converted many 
who formerly used to live on coarse grains to eating 
rice and wheat. When rationing was abolished, a cer¬ 
tain increase in the consumption of rice and wheat pro 
bably tended to remain though there was some shift 
back to coarse grains. For instance, we were told by 
the representatives of the Tea Association in Assam 
that the tea garden labourers no longer accept the 
coarse rice which they used to get in old days. Simi¬ 
larly we were told in Orissa that the mining labour in¬ 
sists on having better quality rice. In other areas, wc 
understood that people who used to live on roots like 
tapioca or sweet potatoes are now transferring their 
demand to millets and coarse rice, and people who used 
to take millets formerly arc now gradually shifting over 
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to rice or wheat." (REPORT OF THE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, p. 39). 


foodgrainJ 


The textile worker Is no exception to this process o' 
change. Ho is now more conscious of his dignity as a man 
and his right to live as such. He sincerely feels ho is entit 
led to live In a better way and tries by all means to live up 
to his ideas. With his requirements increasing, wo find his 
wage fixed some ten years ago, hopelessly Inadequate lo 
meet his requirements. 

An inquiry into the wages today must, therefore, take 
this background into eonsldration. The Gajendragadkar 
Commission that enquired into the Bank Employees’ dis¬ 
pute In 1955, has noted: 

"In determining and describing my approach te 
the problem of the present banking dispute, it would 
be necessary to set out some general considerations 
which arc relevant. The social and political climate of 
the country needs to be given pride of place. Its re- | 
levancc to the decision of the present dispute will not, ! 
I think, be exaggerated. The genesis of the present di.s- | 
pute lies in the consciousness which the working class | 
of the country has naturally developed since the agi’ 
of India’s freedom began. Of their human rights and \ 
their legitimate place in the economy of the nation, the i 
working classes of the country have become fully con- | 
scious. Their clamour for a fair deal must be apprecla- \ 
ted and considered in the background of the social and | 
political climate that prevails in the country today, s 
The Constitution which the country gave to Itself on | 
the 26th January. 1950, has promised to all the citizens | 
Equality — social, political and economic: and Article ; 
43 of the Constitution has laid down as one of the dir¬ 
ectives of Stale policy that the State shall endeavour 
to secure, by suitable legislation or economic organisa¬ 
tion or in any other way. to all workers — agricul¬ 
tural. industrial or otherwise — work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life 
and full enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural 
opportunities. Then followed the First Five Year Plan, 
and the authors of the Plan have clearly indicated the 
principles which should govern the construction of 
wage structures in the country. Says the Plan: 'Con¬ 
cerning the wage policy which should guide Wage 



Boards or Tribunals’,—'the principle should be to re¬ 
duce disparities of income. The worker must have his 
due share in the national income: and the standardisa¬ 
tion of wages should be accelerated and extended.” As a 
fitting conclusion to these ideas, on the 21st Dccmber. 
1954, the Lok Sabha unanimously adopted a resolution 
by which the establishment of a socialistic pattern of 
society has been accepted as the objective of State 
policy with the consent and concurrence of all 
political parties in the country. This objective 
has been adopted not as a mere ideal, nor as a dream 
which may be realised in the distant future: it has been 
adopted with the full determination that the achieve¬ 
ment of the ideal should not be unnecessarily postpon¬ 
ed and that all the energies of the State and its citizens 
should be harnessed on democratic lines with the sole 
object of accelerating the establishment of the socia¬ 
listic pattern of society. In this connection, I may refer 
to the observations made by Prof. R. H. Tawney in his 
book on Equality. Says Prof. Tawney — ‘‘Whatever 
conclusions may be drawn from the history of the last 
decade, one at least is indisputable. It is that demo¬ 
cracy is unstable as a political system, as long as it 
remains a political system and nothing more instead of 
being, as it should be, not a form of Government but a 
type of socl^Uy. and a manner of life which is in har¬ 
mony with that type.” It is against the background of 
this objective that industrial disputes have to be con¬ 
sidered and decided by Industrial Tribunals.” 

Only an enquiry conducted with such an approach, in 
contrast to the earlier Shastry enquiry, could attain some 
settlement of the bank employees’ long-standing dispute. 

During the period of war and the decade past the wor¬ 
kers living standards have suffered as a result of high pri¬ 
ces, which the dearness allowance granted does not fully 
neutralise. We have dealt with this below in our reply to 
questions relating to the system of dearness allowance. Some 
idea of the deterioration of the conditions of life of workers 
during the war period can be had from the reports of the 
enquiry the Government of India conducted in 1943-44 in 
several centres in the family budgets of the workers. The 
findings of the enquiry disclose that the average worker at 
that time was consuming lesser quantities of cereals than 
a Jail convict, that he was "scantily dressed” and that he 
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possessed practically no household effects, etc. He is also 
shown to be spending next to nothing on 'services' or oci 
miscellaneous items of expenses, since the expenditure onj 
food left him hardly with anything to spend from. 

The post-war period saw a further soaring of prices I 
The wage increases conceded in certain centres in response | 
to agitation by the workers, were found to be utterly insuf 
flclent to help to protect their living standards, against the 
mounting cost of living. 

Naturally, the period is marked with an increase in in 
dustrial unrest. Tlic workers, subjected to acute privations 
by the rise in food and cloth prices resisted by strike actions. 
The following figures culled from the millowners’publica 
tions speak for themselves; 

NUMBER OF STRIKES. WORKERS INVOLVED AND 
MAN DAYS LOST IN THE COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


BOMBAY ALL-INDIA i 


Year 

No of 
strikes 

Workers 

involved 

Man days 
tost 

No .of 
disputes 

Workers 

Involved 

Man days 
lost 

19*16 

106 

3.00,980 

1.237.907 




1947 

134 

4.19,961 

2.287.949 




1948 

51 

1,19.730 

329,956 




1949 

45 

86,627 

288,771 

185 

2,16,419 

2,550,83! 

1950 

27 

2,80.094 

9,754,70.4 

187 

4.09,314 

10.331.03>) 


Source: Bomby figures. — Bombay Cotton Mill Worker. 

All-India figures — Labour Year Book 1954-55. 

The figures show that the workers had to resort to in¬ 
creasing action to defend their living conditions. We may 
draw attention to the General Strike of the workers in 1950 
to resist a cut in their bonus proposed for that year. The 
strike continued for over two months. 

The following extract from Dr. R. Singh’s "Wages in 
relation to profits and Cost of living” would be found to b>. 
interesting in this connection. 

"The remarkable feature of the period was that 
labour was denied a share in this war-caused prosperity 
and that capital pocketed the entire gains of the Indus 
try. Unlike the practice in the boom years of the first 
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post-war period, the cotton mill industry was more pru¬ 
dent in conserving profits made in the second world war 
and in the following years. The huge reserves that could 
be built up were subsequently capitalised by the indus¬ 
try by issuing bonus shares in 1946-47. This reduced 
the rate per cent on dividend on the increased capital ” 

(Commerce, March 2, 1957, pp. 42-43) 

It Is thns evident that the high profits which the mill- 
i owners earned during this period were earned by robbing 
!the workers of their share and plundering the people 
'through high prices. 

The deterioration in the living conditions could not fall 
I to undermine the health standards of the workers and the 
I members of their families, an indication of which can be had 
: from the increased figures of absenteeism in the mills. 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN 



Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

1945 

11.75 

6.80 

16.05 

1946 

11.46 

7.50 

20.07 

1947 

14.39 

6.39 

19.13 

1948 

13.29 

5.87 

18.10 

1949 

15.91 

7.38 

21.29 

1950 

14.50 

8.36 

20.22 


(Labour Gazette, Bombay) 


The First Five Year Plan that followed also did not 
offer relief to the workers that was expected of it. Prices 
continued their upward trend, and the mills continued to 
make big profits. Following the ‘wage-freeze’ policy of the 
Plan, the Industrial Courts and Tribunals turned down all 
claims by the workers for a wage rise. The Bombay textile 
workers put up in 1953 demands for higher wages, increast' 
in dearness allowance, consolidation of dearness allowance 
with basic wages and alterations in differentials. The In 
dustrial Court and the Labour Appellate Tribunal that con¬ 
sidered these, however, turned them down except for grant¬ 
ing a small and limited rise in D.A, scales. 

Reviewing this period. Shri V. V. Giri, the ex-Unlon 
Minister for Labour, and now the Governor of Uttar Pradesh 


> 
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observes in his book "Labour Problems In Indian Industry’: 
“The First Five Year Plan stressed the importance of the 
wage policy...The Planning Commission took the view 
that any further upward movement of wages might jeopar¬ 
dise the economic stability of the country, possibly without 
much real gain to the workers, if it was reflected in the cos; 
of production and consequently in the prices of products. The 
Commission, therefore, advocated a measure of wage restric 
tion on condition that it was accompanied by steps to restrict 
the distribution of profits. In the working of the Plan, hf)w 
ever, this view was completely lost sight of and in the 
organised industrial sector wages continued to be regulated 
either by the awards of tribunals or through collective bar 
gaining, and the distribution of profits continued unrestric¬ 
ted/' (p. 206). 

The result was that even according to official statistic! 
while the share of wages and salaries in the net income fron 
factory industries declined from 42 per cent to 33 per cen 
over the period 1950-54, the share of profits went up from 5f 
per cent to 67 per cent during the same period. 

The Plan aimed at reducing inequalities in income thus 
in practice made the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Mill-owners’ contenion — ‘Wages have increased’ 

The millowncrs, however, contend that the average wor 
ker today is much better-off with a daily wage of Rs. 4-9-0 
(in 1956) than he was a decade back drawing an average 
wage of Rs. 3-6-5 (in 1947). "The Bombay cotton mill wor¬ 
ker on an average gets at present l.e. in 1956 a basic wage 
of Rs. 47/48 and a dearness allowance of Rs 68/70 and an 
annual bonus varying from Rs. 28 to Rs. 144. As far as his 
indirect monetary benefits are concerned, he gets about 
Rs.7.4.0 by way of contribution to the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Act and Rs. 3.8.0 to Rs 3.12.0 to the Employees State 
Insurance per month per worker.” (Bombay Cotton Mill 
Worker, published by Millowners’ Association, Bombay). 

Arraying all these figures, the millowners contend that 
the worker today Is far well off than he was ton years back • 
that there is a definite Improvement in his wages, etc. 

INCREASE IN EARNING - A RESULT OF 
INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 

The figures cited by the millowners, it must be borne 
in mind, relate to average and not actuals in any Depart- 
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inent. A proper comparison could have been possible if 
figures for the two periods could have been collected depart¬ 
ment-wise. Further, it is not clear what categories the 
avc'rage covers. Since, if any of the supervisory categories 
arc included in the calculations of the average, the result 
would be materially affected. It Is common knowledge that 
the wage rates have not been altered after the last standar 
disation award, except for minor adjustments and removal of 
anomalies. Under the circumstances, if wages have indeed 
increased, they are obviously due to the increased earnings 
of the piece-rated workers and workers in rationalised 
operations subjected to higher speed-ups and increased 
workloads. As regards the D.A., except in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, it does not even compensate the workers fully, 
against the increased prices that they have to pay. Concern¬ 
ing bonus, the millowners themselves agree that the pay¬ 
ment has varied between Rs. 28 to Rs. 144 per worker. This 
surely is not a narrow margin, at least for the textile wor¬ 
ker. What remains only to be added is that practically half 
the number of workers have drawn in the last two years the 
minimum rather than the maximum of this wide range. The 
Bombay Mills distributed for 1956, Rs. 3 crorcs by way of 
bonus. But workers of 21 out of 63 mills received only the 
minimum equivalent to 4.8 per cent of their annual basic 
wage, while workers of yet another ten drew at different 
rates varying between the minimum and the maximum. 

The experience of the trade unions docs not, therefore, 
lead them to accept the claims of the millowners. We may 
add here that before the earlier enquiries, the millowners 
could not substantiate many of their fond contentions. In 
1928-29 the mill-owners contended before the Fawcett 
Commmlttee that the standards proposed by them for the 
weavers could not lead to a wage-cut higher than 7-1/2 per 
cent. The Joint Strike Committee which then represented 
the workers showed that the scheme if accepted would im¬ 
pose a wage-cut substantially higher than that suggested by 
the mill-owners. Again in 1937, before the Jairamdas 
Daulatram (later Divatia enquiry) the mill-owners affirmed 
that their standard scheme was so arranged as to yield an 
average wage of Rs. 35/- to the weaver on two looms. After 
the enquiry the Committee found that the same did not 
come to more than Rs. 31/32 per month. 

Again in 1940 the mill-owners supported before the 
Rangnekar Board of Conciliation the cost of living indices 
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published by the Bombay Labour Office, and affirmed tha 
they reflected correctly the increase In the cost of Jiving o 
the workers. After the enquiry the Board found that tlif 
Indices as published were substantially wrongs. 

Present gains — a product of suffering and struggle 

ft Is not, however, to make a case that the workers 
suffered an all-round worsening of their conditions during 
this period. They got an eight hour day in 1946, provident 
fund benefits, a sickness insurance scheme, a gratuity and 
a right to compensation in the event of retrenchment. These 
are ail valuable benefits no doubt and they undoubted!}' 
helped to better the living conditions. But in the field of 
wages this was not the position. The workers had never 
their real wages protected fully against the mounting in¬ 
creases In the cost of living. Further the process of conced¬ 
ing concessions was always uneven, tardy, halting and was 
accompanied by Immense suffering and bitter struggle on 
the part of the workers. Thus, for getting the rate of D.A. 
revised and linked to the cost of living, the Bombay wor¬ 
kers had to go through a 40-day general strike in 1940. 
The bonus payments, too, came when the workers again 
threatened with another strike action. The subsequent ad¬ 
justments in the scales of D.A. could be effected in Bom¬ 
bay only through a long-drawn out struggle in the Indus¬ 
trial Tribunal ,and the Labour Appellate Tribunal extend¬ 
ing over some two years. The process of withdrawing any 
concession is. however, immediate and “all-inclusive". The 
service by the Ahmcdabad Millowners’ Association, im¬ 
mediately on the heels of the end of the European war. of 
a notice on the Textile Labour Association — the represen¬ 
tative union there — proposing to withdraw all payments of 
D.A. though the cost of living continued to be very high, is 
an instance in point. 

Further, for every gain that had to be conceded to the 
workers, the millowners have found out ways to neutralise 
it, to circumvent it to increase their profits. With reduction 
of hours of work, they have increased the speed of work. 
With increase in wages, they have increased the load of 
work. With the level of profits threatened they have ruth¬ 
lessly attacked the wages and employment of the workers. 
The closure of a number of textile mills, the closing down 
of entire shifts and departments in the wake of the recent 
enhancement of the excise duties that we see today is yet 
another instance of this. 
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No Wage Inerease — But restoration of Wage-cut 

Another body which insists that the workers’ wages 
have increased over the decade past is the Government. 
Replying to the debate on the budget of his Ministry, the 
then Union Minister for Labour, Shri Khandubhai Desai, 
had observed in the Lok Sabha; 

“It has been stated that productivity has increas¬ 
ed but the workers’ wages had not caught up with it 
pari passu. . . Figures showed that the real wages of 
the Indian worker were 78.4 on 1947 (taking 100 as 
the figure for 1939). This has steadily gone up to 
102.7 in 1954, l.e. the loss in the workers’ real wages 
since 193& had been made up during the First Five 
Year Plan. Making allowance also for the social se¬ 
curity measures that had been introduced since inde¬ 
pendence, the real wages of the worker had actually 
risen during this period anywhere from 15 to 20 per 
cent’’’ 

It must be pointed out here that Shri Desai refers here 
to labour employed in all factory industries, and not to lab¬ 
our employed in textile Industry in particular. The all-in¬ 
dustries average of real wages should bo higher than the 
average in the textile industry owing to wage increases 
won in recent years by workers of major industries, such 
as mines, metal etc. 

Dr. Singh in his “Wages in Relation to Profits and 
Cost of Living’’ published in Commerce of March 2 1957, 
gives the following figures concerning the money earnings 


COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Years 

Money Earnings, 
in Rs. 

INDEX numbers of 

Money Cost of Real 

earnings living earnings 

(All India) 

1946 

722 

220 

285 

77 

1947 

911 

277 

323 

86 

1948 

1,094 

333 

360 

93 

1949 

1,193 

363 

371 

98 

1950 

1,162 

353 

371 

95 

1951 

1,178 

358 

387 

93 

1952 

1,258 

382 

379 

101 

1953 

1,228 

373 

385 

97 

1954 

1,172 

356 

371 

96 
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and the real earnings of the textile workers during this 
period. 

Thus in 1954, in contrast to the all-industries ave¬ 
rage. the textile index of real wages was 4 points below its 
pre-war level. 

The maximum that could be said for the real wages In 
the textile industry is that during the Five Year Plan pe¬ 
riod, they barely managed to catch up with their pre-war 
standard. 

It must be pointed out here, however, that this 'catch¬ 
ing up’ was attained through an increase in productivity of 
the textile workers of the order ol 25 per cent and over. 
It is not, therefore, that the millowners restored the 1939 
standards In wages and relieved the workers of the wage- 
cut that they suffered during the war and the post-war years 
through conceding them any wage increases. The stark 
reality is that the wage-cut was restored through the in¬ 
creased earnings of the workers which were a result of 
their increased productivity. Thus the position at the end 
of the First Five Year Plan period was that for getting their 
pre-war wages, the workers were required to contribute 25 
per cent more in terms of production. 

Shri Desai has also referred to the improvement 
brought about recently in the real wages by the provident 
fund and sickness Insurance benefits conceded to the work 
ers. He did not mention, however, what effect the totally 
unrealistic cost of living indices would have on the calcula¬ 
tions of the real wages. 

MINIMUM WAGE—Rs. 146 : FAIR WAGE Rs. 220 

The annexures at the end give the Information asked 
for by the Board concerning the details of the cost of living 
of a family of three consumption units and our estimate of 
a wage needed by him to maintain himself at (i) the mini¬ 
mum wage standard, and (ii) the fair wage standard. 

In making these estimates, we are guided by the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by the Fair Wage Committee and more 
particularly by the norms adopted by the Fifteenth Ses¬ 
sion of the Tripartite Labour Conference which met at New 
Delhi on July 11 and 12, 1957. 

The Tripartite Conference had accepted the following 
norms as a guide on the matter of fixation of minimum 
wages: 
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1) A standard working class family to comprise three 
consumption units for one earner—the earnings of women, 
children and adolescents being disregarded. 

ii) Minimum food requirements to be estimated on the 
basis of an intake of calories, as recommended by Dr. Ayk¬ 
royd. for an average Indian adult of moderate activity, viz. 
3,000 calories. 

iii) Clothing requirements to be estimated on the ba¬ 
sis of a per capita consumption of 18 yards per annum 
which would give an average worker’s family of four a total 
of 72 yards. 

iv) In respect of housing, the rent corresponding to 
the minimum area provided for under Government Indus¬ 
trial Housing Scheme should be taken into account in Ax¬ 
ing the minimum wages. 

v) Fuel, lighting and other miscellaneous items of ex¬ 
penditure should constitute 20 per cent of the total mini¬ 
mum wage. 

The minimum wage with the above norms as basis and 
on the basis of average of prices obtaining In Bombay City 
during the quarter ended March 31, 1957, works up to Rs. 
146.70 nPs and the fair wage to Rs. 220. 

WAGES IN DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 

a) Skilled Categories 

Wages to the skilled categories should be arrived at by 
adding suitable differentials to the above minimum. 

b) Clerical Category 

The members of the clerical category have usually 
some educational qualideations. This constitutes their 
‘skill’ In their trade and entitles them to scales of pay 
higher than the unskilled operative categories. This fea¬ 
ture has been recognised even by tribunals and wage Ax¬ 
ing authorities, and it was not for nothing that the last Tri¬ 
bunal that Axed the wages of the clerical category, awarded 
Rs. 65/- as a minimum wage in this category, when the 
minimum wage for an unskilled operative was Rs. 30/- only. 
Further it must be remembered that while in the operative 
categories—the D.A. provides for full neutralisation for a 
rise in the cost of living at least on the minimum level. In 
the clerical categories It does so only partially. 



The scales for the textile categories must therefon^ 
fixed after full consideration is given to the above factors 

Further the scales should be such as would enable thr 
staff concerned to reach the maximum In the scales in abom 
20 years time. 

c) Supervisory Category 

Wages for this category must be fixed with reference 
to the skill and experience expected of Its incumbents. The 

scales should be such as would promote skill, reward ox 
perience, and attract and encourage the talent in the eon 
cent. While reasonable difference in the earnings of the two 
categories cannot be questioned, unreasonable disparties not 
related to skill or responsibility should be sought to be 
narrowed, mainly, by levelling up of the lower rates. 

d) Semi-Skilled and Semi-Clerk Categories 

The above categories leave out many Jobs which cannot 
really be fitted into any of the above categories, e.g. semi¬ 
skilled categories like those of Oilers, Semi-Clerk categories 
like those of mcasuremen, weight-markers, number markers, 
etc. These categories must be fitted suitably into the wage 
structure. 

e) Rationalised Categories 

We must further single out from the above the ratlona 
lised and automatised categories. These have nothing in 
common with the general categories, and in view of the prin¬ 
ciple accepted by the Tripartite Labour Conference—that 
gains of rationalisation must be shared equitably by both the 
labour and the capital—wages to these categories must be 
decided on a separate footing altogether. 

f) Heavy Manual and Night Work 

We must also add a word concerning the heavy manual 
and night shift (third shift) categories. By the very nature 
of work performed by the heavy manual workers, they re 
quire an extra clement of nutrition to keep them in a fit con 
dition to discharge their duties. This must be kept in view 
when deciding the wages for this category. 

Further in view of the strain involved in night work, 
the same should carry less hours of work, and also an extra 
allowance. We suggest that the hours of work for the night 
shift should be less by an hour as compared with those for 
the Day shift, l.c. where the hours of work for the Day shift 
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fere Tk (excluding recess time) the night shift should be of 
16"’ hours only. This reduction should be brought about wlth- 
fout in any way impairing the earnings of the night workers. 
'Further night work should be given by rotation, and those 
who are permanent night workers should be given an extra 
■ allowance of not loss than 20 per cent of their wage. 

We may point out here that these concessions to the 
night workers are not a novel feature. Even today some 
mills in Bombay already run the third shift with 6'/s hours 
of work, when hours of work for the other two shifts are 
Tk. This however is not a general feature, and in other 
mills running three shifts the hours of work are 7 V 2 for all 
the three shifts. In Ahmedabad also, some mills had at one 
time their weekly hours of night work restricted to 5272 in 
contrast to 54 fixed for the day-shift work. A couple of 
others paid an extra allowance of 10 per cent for the night 
work. This was the position as late as 1938-39. Prior to 
1933, the night shift workers were invariably paid higher 
wages than the day-workers. The night allowance varied 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent in most of the mills. In the 
attack the mill-owners launched after 1929 on the working 
conditions of the workers, the allowance was gradually with¬ 
drawn, till now a stage has been reached when night work 
is treated completely on par with the day work. 

The Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad had 
demanded in November 1937 a reduction of hours of work 
at night to eight in place of the customary nine, and an ex¬ 
tra allowance to night workers so as to make their earnings 
at least 10 per cent higher than those of the day shift 
workers. 

We understand that many mills in South India also uso^d 
to pay a night shift allowance. The Deshpande Committee 
that enquired in 1945 into the conditions of labour employ¬ 
ed into the cotton mills, has mentioned such payments in va¬ 
rious centres. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills of Mad¬ 
ras, the Committee found, paid a shift allowance to workers 
employed on night shifts. These workers were paid at the 
rate of 174 times the usual rates of wages. In Madura Mills at 
Madurai night shift workers were given a free cup of tea. 
At Coimbatore a Court of Enquiry of 1937 recommended a 
night shift allowance of 20% extra wages, and restriction of 
hours of work of workers employed on night shifts to eight, 
when the Factory Act then provided for a 54-hour week. 
The Government of Madras in their Press Communique of 
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October 4th 1938 dealing with the recommendations of ih„ 
Court observed: ‘‘While the Government agree with th^ 
principle of the Court’s recommendation that extra wages" 
should be paid for workers on night shift, they consider that 
a flat rate of Re. 1/- per workman would be adequate-. This 
Increased wage rate for workers employed exclusively dur¬ 
ing nights is not included in the schedule, but is all the 
same strongly recommended for adoption.” 

It is an admitted fact that night work subjects an opera¬ 
tive to more strain. The Textile Labour Enquiry Commit^; 
of Bombay which examined this issue has noted ‘many of 
the employers in the other centres of the industry in India 
agreed with the view that the quality of production de¬ 
teriorated after mid-night’ (VoJ. II, Final Report, 1941, p. 
166) The International Labour Oifice in their report - 
Effect of Technological Developments on Wages and on 
Conditions and Level of Employment in the Textile Industry 
— prepared for the Textile Committee of the ILO scheduled 
to meet this year, observe ‘‘considerable resistance to night 
work is also offered by the textile trade unions in Europe, 
increased wages or shorter hours or both as already exist 
in some countries and special attention to welfare and 
transport arrangements encourage more shift working” -- 
(Page 75) Again, ‘There has been a general increase in 
double and treble shift working. Shift working affects the 
health and social life of workers. Premiums for night shifts 
exist in some countries. In view of the difficulties involved 
in working on night shifts, there seems to be general recog 
nitlon for the need to regulate conditions under which shift 
systems should be operated.” — (Page 142). 

SIZE OF THE FAMILY UNIT 

We must say here a few words about the standard 
working class family being taken to comprise three con¬ 
sumption units. Though this is prescribed by the Fair 
Wages Committee, actual experience shows that the average 
size comprises more often than not, more than three units. 
We would invite attention here to the findings of the Special 
Industrial Tribunal for Plantations, Coimbatore that con¬ 
cluded its enquiry into the wages and service conditions of 
the plantation workers in the South in September 1956. The 
Tribunal found that the average size of the worker’s family 
comprised more than three consumption units. In Bombay, 
Delhi or Kanpur where the workers are found to live alone, 
their families being stationed in their villages, tics with 
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heir native places and relations there are found to ho 
Etrong enough. This is evident from the remittances they 
Isend home which in many cases constitute the main support 
Inf their families there. Unlike the continental countries, an 
[Indian wokcr working in the big industrial cities like 
'Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Kanpur, continues 
i to be a member of a joint family system and has to look after 
in many cases, his aged parent, his unmarried or widowed 
sister, unemployed brother and the like. The standard size 
therefore comprises usually of more than three consumption 
units. 

It would be Interesting to point out here that in an en¬ 
quiry into the family budget of middle class employees of 
the Central Government in 1949, Sri G. Subramaniam, 
statistician. Office of the Economic Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Ministry of Commerce) found th(; average 


size of family in different states as follows: 

Bombay City 3.6 

Bombay Province 3.6 

Madras City 4.5 

Madras Province 3.9 

Calcutta 4.5 

Bengal and Assam, etc. 5.4 

Bihar and Orissa 5.0 

U.P. 4.3 

Punjab, etc. 5.5 

C.P. and C.I. 4.5 

Delhi 4.4 

The findings of some other authorities are as follows: 
Hyderabad Government Statistical Abstract 4.80 
S. R. Deshpande (For Cuttack) 4.31 

S. R. Deshpande (For Burhanpur) 4.33 

Dr. Adhyanthayya (all India average) 4.92 

Hyderabad Economic Association 5.90 


It should thus be clear that basing the fair wage on the 
assumption that a family comprises only three consumption 
units in disregard to realities, cannot fail to reduce the fair 
wage to the minimum standard for the families as existing. 

We feel that the basic unit should better have been taken to 
comprise of 4 consumption units. 

Festival Holidays and Casual Leave 

We must also add a few words here about the festival 
holidays and the casual leave granted in the Industry. At 
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present In Bombay there are only four paid holidavs vi 
Independence Day. Mahatma Gandhi's birthday, one davi 
holi holidays and one day in Diwall holidays. ' ^ 

Casual leave Is allowed upto 10 days — but it is with 
out wages. In Coimbatore, according to Dcshpande rom 
mittee, the standing orders allow six days casual leave and 
seven days sick Jeavc with wages, during a year. Even cen¬ 
tres like Pali. Bhilwara and Jaipur in Rajasthan allow seven 
holidays with pay to their workers. In Bangalore an Indus¬ 
trial Tribunal presided over by Shri Vcnugopal Mudaliar 
had awarded In 1954 seven days casual leave with wages to 
workers of the Mysore Hosiery' and Silk Factory of Banga¬ 
lore. The employers had appealed against the award, but 
later, we learn, withdrew the appeal and accepted the award. 
Looking abroad Dr. Werner Bock notes in his Report on 
Working and Social Conditions of the Textile Industry that 
several European countries such as Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Norway, Sweden, and U.K. grant statutory 
public holidays with pay, in addition to the annual holidays 
with pay as awarded under our factories legislation. Such 
holidays vary from 11 to 13 In European countries men¬ 
tioned above and arc six In the U.K. 

In the absence of such holidays and casual leave, tho 
workers lose their wages when they absent themselves from 
work on any such occasion. So till such time as such leave 
and holidays are allowed through suitable factory leglsla 
tion, the wages to be fixed most contain an element to make 
good the loss the workers have to sustain on such occasions 
on account of loss of wages. 

Wage Increase — A Necessity 

As the anncxurcs will show, we have demanded a 
minimum fair wage of Rs. 220/-. In view of the price level 
obtaining in the country today, the productivity of the tex¬ 
tile worker, the need to raise his long-suppressed living 
standards, and the capacity of the industry to bear the bur¬ 
den the demand is not unreasonable. An international study 
on the textile wages carried out by the ILO in 1950 places 
India in the last category — the fourth category as regards 
wages paid to her operatives. The other countries placed 
along India in the last category are Brazil, Columbia, Peru, 
Egypt, Pakistan and Japan — practically all but Japan, un¬ 
der-developed countries. The average hourly wage drawn 
by the workers in this category was less than 20 cents. (U.S. 
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lurroncy). The following figures will Indicate the difference 
letwecn the wages drawn by an Indian textile worker and 
jjy the textile workers of other countries: 

WERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1949 

(In U.S. cents) 

U.S.A. 110 

U.K. 47 

India 15.3 

Japan 6.8 spinning 

7.1 weaving. 

(TEXTILE WAGES by ILO, 1952). 

Further, during the Second World War and the post 
war period, the textile workers of other countries won sub¬ 
stantial increase in their already high wages — money as 
well as real, while in India, the mounting burden of the 
price rises brought about a sharp fall in the real wages. The 
following figures speak for themselves: 

INDEX NUMBER OF HOURLY REAL WAGES OF 
TEXTILE WORKERS 


1938 : 100 


1947 1948 1949 



Money 

Real 

Money 

Real 

Money 

Real 


Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

U.S.A. 

225 

141 

252 

148 

258 

152 

U.K. 

235 

141 

261 

145 

284 

153 

INDIA 

263 

82 

318 

85 

360 

95 


(TEXTILE WAGES. ILO. 1952, p. 55) 

The need for a substantial upgrading of the wage 
structure is therefore obvious. 

We may point out that as early as 1929, Mahatma 
Gandhi, as one of the members of the Arbitration Board ap¬ 
pointed to settle all industrial disputes in the textile indus¬ 
try of Ahmedabad had supported a budget statement 
drawn by the Textile Labour Association there for a work¬ 
ing class family comprising 3 consumption units and which 
involved a monthly expenditure of Rs. 50/-. The Budget was 
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submitted by the Association before the Joint Board cm. 

' prising of Seth Mangaldas and Mahatma Gandhi. The BoaH 
could not agree and the matter was referred to Sri d r 
K rlshnalal Jhaveri, who acted as an Umpire in the particn 
lar wage dispute. Sri Jhaveri not only approved all the items 
included In the Association’s Budget, but found out several 
shortages in it. 

We cannot do better in this connection than to quote 
the following observation of Sri Jhaveri in his Award. 

“Gandhiji in his statement has discussed the de¬ 
fects of this budget and he has supported the budget 
statement furnished by the Labour Union. showing an 
average monthly expense of Rs. 50/- per family. Some 
of the Items therein, such as expenses at the time o. 
dlwall, hoii and other holidays, payment to the 
brahmin, etc., were objected to by the Association. The 
fact, however, that such expenses have got to be in 
curred cannot be denied. However, to my mind, both 
the budget statements omit provision for expenses at 
the time of wedding or a death or a birth in a family, 
and these, at least the first two, are the most expensive 
occasions in the life of an Indian, whether a worker, or 
a middle-class or a high-class man. As there are hardly 
any savings to fall back upon, debts at heavy rates of 
interest arc incurred on these occasions, and that ac¬ 
counts for the chronic and heavy indebtedness of the 
workman. If proper figures be put down for these ex¬ 
penses. then the budget is likely to go beyond 
Rs. 50/- and be much in excess of Rs. 40/- of the Report 
of 1928. Taking the average income of Rs. 44/8/- which 
after all is a rough estimate (and I am inclined to take 
the family income at about Rs. 40), the worker, if the 
budget for expenditure is taken at Rs. 40/- would Just 
be able to make both ends meet. And if it be Rs. 50 or 
beyond it. then he would find himself always short of 
money for his bare subsistence. I, therefore, find that 
the worker does not get enough wages to enable him to 
maintain a suitable standard of living, and that he can 
ask his employer to pay him wages which would enable 
him to do so.” 

We may add here that the budget statement drawn by 
the TLA not only took account of such items as hair oil, 
clothing and utensils, medicines, education, etc., but also 
provided for ceremonial expenses such as feast, wedding 
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Klfts presents to the sister on diwall and holi occasions, pay- 
feenVs to priest and brahmins and ‘pat’ expenses, etc- 

f We may further add that even the TLA considered a 
three consumption unit size of a family as below average. 
The Association’s Replies to the Questionnaire issued by the 
Textile Labour Inquiry Committee (1938-39) read “in the 
' light of our experience since that period, and supported by 
the results of the Government Inquiry, we definitely believe 
that the Committee should take four adults as a normal 
unit.’’ 


It may thus bo seen that Mahatmaji recommended a 
wage of Rs. 50/- to the textile worker in 1929 which the in¬ 
dustry considered as a period of slump. How much should 
the trade unions then ask today, 28 years after that, when 
prices have risen four times over, the pattern of require¬ 
ments has undergone a change and the productivity of the 
worker shows marked improvement? 

PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR 

!). What in your opinion is the impact of the present productivity of lab¬ 
our on the question of the quantum of fair wages ? 

While even according to the official statistics and 
the admissions of the spokesmen of the industry the pro¬ 
ductivity of the textile worker has gone up — by 23% over 
the 8 years past his wages do not indicate a comparable 
advance. Even the rationalised and automatised processes 
are not paid a fair wage. In fact our experience is that even 
in rationalised processes where workers earned a little 
more when the processes were first introduced, the margin 
could not be maintained as the employers later resorted to 
rate-cutting Thus while the increased productivity has put 
handsom^*f?Sfits in the pockets of the millowners, it has 
brought .Increased workload for the workers — and un¬ 
employment. 

10. Do you consider that the productivity of labour is lower than what it 
should be ? If you consider that the productivity of labour is poor, 
what do you suggest as the means for improving the position ? 

10. We have no doubt that with the present level of 
productivity, the industry can pay a fair wage to its workers. 

We do not think that under the conditions of work and life 
obtaining in India today, the productivity of an Indian wor¬ 
kers is low- There is no point in comparing the productivity 
of an Indian worker with that of his counterpart on the 
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continent or even in U.K. or U.S.A. since the working 
and living conditions of the latter arc substantially diiierent 
from those of the former. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTOR — HEAT AND HUMIDITY 

The heat, temperature, humidity and atmospheric pres¬ 
sure In the factory have all their part in determining the 
productivity of a worker. In this connection the findings 
of a recent experiment conducted in 8 Mills of Ahmedabad 
would be found to be illuminating. The project was spon¬ 
sored jointly by the Union Ministries of Labour and Health 
in collaboration with the IJ.S. Technical Co-operation Mis 
Sion, the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Associa¬ 
tion, the Indian Council of Medical Research, and a few 
other organisations. The TCM provided the services of 
two experts Dr. William F. Ashe, Thermal Environment 
Health Consultant who was in charge of overall direction 
and Mr. Edward J. Largent, Industrial Hygiene Engineer. 
The findings and conclusions on the experiment, conducted 
from August 1st to August 27th 1956, arc embodied in the 
Report on Thermal Stress in the Textile Industry, issued by 
the Chief Adviser of Factories. 

The study was carried out under six different controlled 
conditions of climate (A to F) which represented the upper 
ranges of temperatures noted in Ahmedabad. The experi¬ 
ment was conducted in ‘drawing in’ Department, and the 
following findings were noted. 


Effect of Varying Climate Conditions on Productivity, 
Duration of Rest during working shifts and Rate of Work. 

Climate 


(Average Temperature in 

A 

B 

C 

^ o/ 

'^;E. 

F 

Degrees Farrcnheit) 






Dry-Bulb 

83.3 

87.1 

98.1 

100.5 

"92.2 

105 

Wet-Bulb 

76.6 

83.1 

82.1 

84.3 

88.1 

87.0 

EfFective Temperature 
Production (Total ends 

78 

82.1 

85.2 

87.2 

87.5 

90.9 

drawn during 8 hour 
shift) 

17,570 

17,470 

17,180 

16,840 

16,270 

15,270 

Rest in p(>r cent 
(Duration of Rest) 







Within and outside Chamber. 






Due to habit 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Due to stress of Heat 

3.28 

3.06 

9 

9.92 

8.09 

14.7 
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Ends drawn per W tmnules 


Hours of Shift 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

VaM. to 10 A.M. 

471.4 

472.1 

474.1 

468.4 

456.9 

452.5 

10 A M. to 11 A.M. 

478.8 

484.8 

467.1 

453.5 

436.0 

456.8 

11 A.M. to 12 noon 

463.6 

461.5 

480.1 

474.6 

454.2 

439.5 

12 noon to 1 P.M. 

454.6 

472.4 

461.2 

454.4 

453.0 

448.5 

1-30 P.M. to 2-30 P.M. 

450.8 

439.5 

466.4 

451.1 

442.9 

458.5 

2-30 P.M. to 3-30 P.M. 

474.8 

437.1 

465.5 

467.5 

468.4 

436.0 

3 30 P.M. to 4-30 P.M. 

439.4 

449.6 

466.0 

458.5 

423.9 

454.9 

4-30 P.M. to 5-30 P.M. 

424.4 

422.6 

481.9 

441.6 

431.6 

446.0 

Average 

457.2 

455.0 

470.3 

458.7 

446.2 

449.1 


Eastern Economist, January 17th 1957 — page 236. 

The above figures indicate how with the increase of 
temperature from 78°F to Ql'T the total number of ends 
drawn during an eight hour shift has sunk from 17,570 to 
15,270. It also shows the effect of climatic conditions on 
the duration of rest during working shifts and the rate of 
work. The duration of the rest period, the team found, in¬ 
creased significantly above an effective temperature of 
85.2°?. The team therefore concludes that "the upper limit 
of the comfort zone appears to be just slightly below an 
effective temperature of 86°F.’' 

Is it then surprising that in India where the tempera¬ 
ture in the textile centres is for the major part of the year 
above the "comfort zone", the productivity of the worker 
should be affected by it. , 

Further, the humidity and temperature in a factory 
affect not only the operative, but even the textile processes. 
"Textile fibres absorb moisture to a greater or less extent. 
The percentage water content of the fibre, known as “regain” 
is important for a number of reasons" notes the International 
Labour Office in the report — Working Conditions in the 
Textile Industry — prepared for the ensuing meeting of the 
Textile Committee of the ILO, The textile fibres become 
brittle and break readily if they become dehydrated- "Re¬ 
gain" is known to vary with relative humidity. 

The report notes the following humidities, in which 
satisfactory processing may be expected. 

Spinning — 55% to 60%: Weaving — 70%, 

Further, “at 65 per cent relative humidity (R.H.) 
maximum comfort conditions are exceeded as soon as the 
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dry-bulb temperature exceeds 75“P (23.9*C). Where the dn- 
bulb temperature exceeds 90"r (32.2°C) the effective tompcf | 
ature starts to approach the danger area. How acute isV 
conflict between the process and personnel In tropical coun. 
tries Is clearly revealed by these figures. Sixtyflve p(T cent 
R H. is a low figure for some processes, and It shows there¬ 
fore how severe the problem is. If there Is need for a snh 
stantlal increase beyond this figure conditions will rapidly 
deteriorate, and the quality and the quantity of the material 
will suffer”. 


Working Conditions In Mills. 

Maximum productivity Is possible only in ideal working 
conditions. The report lists the following as some of the 
factors affecting the physical working conditions. 

(1) The thermal environment, (11) Lighting, (ill) Noise. | 
(Iv) Dust, (v) Toxic materials other than dust. 

It Is known that conditions in respect of these in many 
of the Indian mills are generally deplorable. 

It would be hardly fair therefore to hold the worker I 
alone responsible if his output docs not compare favourably 
with that attained in some other countries. 

Further in this machine age the productivity of a 
worker is largely determined by the type and quality of 
machinery he uses for production. A revealing reference to 
the condition of machinery used in the Indian mills is made 
by the Working Party on cotton textile Industry in its 
report of 1951. We do not propose to go into It here, as we 
would have occasion to come to it later. The plants in a 
number of our mills arc so outmoded and worn out that the 
most efficient worker would not give on them production 
upto the Western standard. In fact it Is our everyday expe¬ 
rience that a worker handling two plain looms in many mills | 
in our country actually performs more operations and puts 
in more work, than his counterpart in Japan handling 16 
automatic looms. 

If an Impartial Investigation were to be conducted, we 
are sure that our Indian worker would be found to give back 
to his employer more by way of his quantum of prt^t, than 
an American worker gives his. 
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, Further even a superficial study of the employment 
[position in the Industry and its production over the years 
past would reveal that while during this period viz 1949 to 
1956 the labour force in the industry has barely increased 
by about 10% of its 1949 level, the poductlon of the industry 
has increased by about 36% and the productivity of labour 
by about 24% over the same period. 

Production of Indian Worker — Not Low. 

A reference to the findings of the Rationalisation En¬ 
quiry Committee of Kanpur (1956) in this behalf will not be 
out of place. After examining the figures cited by the Suti 
Mill Mazdoor Sabha concerning employment in Kanpur Mills 
and their production, in reply to the employers’ contention 
that productivity of Kanpur worker is low. the committee 
has opined "These figures do not bear out the charge that 
the labour has not been playing its part in increasing the 
production or that the cost of labour at Kanpur is higher 
than at other centres”. 

The following figures relating to the textile industry in 
Delhi also would be found to be interesting. 





1956 

%age 


1950 

1953 

increase or 
decrease 
over 1950-56. 

Coth produced 

(in 000 yds.) 

Yam produced 

959.16 

1233.80 

1447.84 

(plus 51) 

(in 000 yds.) 
Fixed Capital 

343.72 

470.52 

550.68 

(plus 60) 

(in 000 Rs.) 2,25,99 

Number of employees 

1,56,02 

1.53.81 

(-32) 

(Actual figures) 

16,084 

14,898 

18,200 

(plus 13) 


Source:—Quarterly Digest of Statistics and Economics. 

4th quarter 1956, published by Delhi State Administra¬ 
tion. 

The above figures show that production of yarn and 
cloth has increased in 1956 by 60% and 51% over their 1950 
levels. And this increase has been attained by a bare 13% 
increase in the labour complement. The figures do not indi¬ 
cate any additions to machinery. 
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In an article ’Clothing India’s Millions’ Mr. E. D. Shpp. 
pard gives tJie following figures relating to Bombay Textile 
Industry. 


Year. 

Average Number 
of workers 
employed per .day 

Number of 
spindles 
per worker. 

Number of looms 
per worker. 

1937 

1,09,479 

21.21 

0.54 

1946 

1,26,798 

20.70 

0.49 

1955 

1,11,097 

25.00 

0.55 


Commerce Annual Review Number — 1957 page A 54. 


What picture do these figures present? — of an unpro¬ 
ductive worker shirking his role in production? Or a worker 
subjected to speed up. and made to give more production 
practically with the same machinery? 

We may also draw attention to the observations of the 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, before whom 
also the point was argued, and a case was sought to be made 
that the low productivity of the Indian labour requires the 
mills to employ more workers — as compared to the English 
and American standards — for the same job, and that this 
hit at the competitive capacity of the Indian Mills. The 
Committee observes: “We are told that the speed at which 
piachinery was run in Bombay and Ahmedabad was greater 
than even in America, and that this was one of the reasons 
why the number of spinners per 10,000 spindles in India 
was larger than in England, America and other countries. 
The Indian spinner therefore suffers by comparison”. (Final 
Report, page 200). The Committee further emphasises that 
without good cotton and mixing, lowered speed, good con¬ 
ditions of machinery, good lighting, ventilation, and humi¬ 
dification the optimum in efficiency can never be reached. 

Efficiency and productivity thus depend on a large num¬ 
ber of factors such as the condition of machinery, the quality 
of raw materials, the working conditions, a trained and con¬ 
tented labour force, etc. 

Given an improvement in these, we have no doubt that 
the productivity of the Indian worker will rise even further. 

An argument over the low productivity of the Indian 
worker used to be raised till very recently by the employers. 
As we will show later the Mill Owners never showed concern 
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Iflbout even ploughing back a sufficient portion of their super 
(profits for the health and growth of industry, except when 
[^ey were assured of their continuation at a level acceptable 
to them, or about the training of their workers or their work¬ 
ing and living conditions, and opposed doggedly every time 
any claim by the workers for a fair deal. It is interesting 
to find such employers raising an argument over the produc¬ 
tivity of the worker in the name of the development of the 
Industry. It is no wonder that the workers who see this 
bogey raised every time just to counter their demands, 
should be led to conclude that by productivity the Mill Own¬ 
ers mean subjection to speed up and withdrawal of all claims 
on their part for a better life. The trade unions naturally 
can not accept such a position. Recently, however, the in¬ 
crease in productivity has been so pronounced that even the 
spokesmen of the industry have been led to admit it, as can 
be seen from the speeches of some of their spokesmen before 
their Annual General Meetings. 

Comparison with Japan 

A comparison is offered again and again between thK 
productivity of an Indian worker and that of the Japanese 
worker. It is stated that while an Indian operative handles 
an average of 400 spindles and 2 plain looms, his Japanese 
counterpart handles between 1600 to 2000 spindles and bet¬ 
ween 30 to 40 automatic looms. In this connection, we 
would draw attention to the following extracts from a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Takashi Sakurada, President, Nlsshin Cot¬ 
ton Spinning Co., Ltd., and Director, Japan Productivity 
Centre to the Indian Productivity Delegation sent in 1956 
by the Government of India to tour that country and study 
and report on productivity movement in Japan. 

Referring to the post-war condition of the industry, Mr. 
Sakurada said: “During the following two years these newly 
created conditions continually charged us in our efforts to 
rehabilitate and increase our equipments, rationalisation in 
management, technological improvements, marketing, con¬ 
ciliation of labour management relations and such problems. 
The result has made the cotton industry not only the most 
highly productive industry but also the wages and living 
standards of the labourers much higher than that of many 
other industries.'* Again, “taking the average nominal wages 
for cotton spinning workers against the total average for all 
manufacturing industry during last year, it was higher by 
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28 per cent for men and 24 per cent for women, purthp 
more, based on the pre-war leveJ, the real wage index aver 
for all manufacturing industries for the last year rojl 
by 14.5 per cent of which cotton spinning showed a marked 
increase of 80.7 per cent contributing much to the raising of 
the all-manufacturing average.” (emphasis ours) 

The Delegation found that the success of the Japanese I 
productivity campaign was in no small measure due to the j 
peculiar organisation and methods of working of the Japa j 
nesc Industry. The Delegation noted the following promi¬ 
nent features: 

1) Separation of ownership and managerial functions 
which has helped to bring into existence a class of 
professional managers unconnected with ownership 
of companies. 

ii) Very large degree of research activity at the 
national, perfcctural and municipal levels and in 
companies. Provision of big funds for these activi 
ties and greater freedom to the heads of the research 
institutions in matters of research work as compared 
to such freedom granted in other countries. 

ill) Great pains taken over selection, training and pro¬ 
motion of cadres. 

iv) Stress on rationalised management. 

Let the spokesmen of the Industry here say how many 
of these features apply to conditions in India. Owing to 
different conditions in which he is placed, an Indian opera¬ 
tive may not be as productive as his Japanese counterpart, 
but that even with the colossal profits of two wars and post¬ 
war booms that the Indian industry garnered, the Working 
Party should have to meet with conditions in the industry 
that it did meet with, shows that the leaders of the Japanese 
industry also are a little different from the gentlemen of the 
industry here. 

Productivity Slogan — A cloak tor rationalisation. 

Unable to undercut their Japanese rivals in the trade 
war which has again become acute since some time past, 
through subjecting their workers to increased workloads and 
speed-up on the existing machinery alone, the mlllowners 
have been making a plea to be allowed to increase the pro- 
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Huctivity of their units by introducing full-scale rationalisa¬ 
tion The emphasis is on introducing automatic looms. This 
As sought to be done in the name of the consumer and the 
! long-term interests of the industry and even the worker. 
iThus Sri V. N. Chandavarkar, Chairman of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay in 1954, asserts in his foreward to the 
Association’s publication, ‘‘Rationalisation of the Indian 
Cotton Mill Industry” that rationalisation is advocated ‘‘in 
order that the industry may be able to provide the consumer, 
Indian and foreign, with better quality cloth at cheaper 
prices.” Sri G. D. Somani, another prominent textile indus¬ 
trialist and M.P., affirms that “rationalisation offers the only 
feasible solution to the problems of high prices and low con¬ 
sumption” and that “it may serve.as a catalytic agent for 
reducing costs and prices which alone hold the key to higher 
production and consumption. A setback to exports would 
recoil both on production and costs and stiffen consumer 
resistance at homo if prices register a further increase. Fall 
in production and consumption would create far more unem¬ 
ployment In the Industry than any that would result from 
rationalisation. On the other hand, by Increasing produc¬ 
tion and consumption, it would be possible to throw open 
wider avenues of employment in the industry. To deny this 
thesis is to run counter to economic theory and practice.” 
(RATIONALISATION OF THE INDIAN COTTON MILL 
INDUSTRY, p. 2i). Sri Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey main¬ 
tains that “labour’s opposition to modernisation is largely 
due to the fear that it would throw large numbers of workers 
out of employment. This is an unfounded apprehension.” 
Granting however that “it is true that rationalisation would 
Involve a certain amount of labour displacement” he insists 
that “this alone cannot be held to be a valid reason from pre¬ 
venting the Industry from gaining greater stability or for 
overlooking the consumer’s interests which after all, are 
paramount.” 

One would Indeed like to be thankful to these leaders 
of the Industry for their concern for the consumer, but for 
the unfortunate memories of the war and post-war periods, 
when the profiteering and the rackets in the Industry and 
trade put the society to acute sufferings. 

Not a new slogan 

These arguments however are not new to either the 
workers or their organisations- In fact, the one menace that 
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the textile worker has consistently fought over the last three 
decades is of rationalisation. The biggest struggles in the ij,. 
dustry — from the general strikes in Bombay of 1928 and 
1934 to the general strikes of Kanpur and Nagpur of 1954 
were fought mainly on this issue. And it is not that ration¬ 
alisation has so far not at all been introduced in the Industry. 
In fact, suppressing the opposition of the workers the in¬ 
dustry has all along been Introducing the same, albeit in a 
piece-meal way. 

When rationalisation was carried out in Bombay 
and Ahmcdabad in 1930-34, it was stated that it would 
lead to cheap cloth, higher wages and no employment. 
But what was the truth? To quote the case of only one mill, 
the Mcyar Sassoon of Bombay, this mill employed per 1000 
spindles 22.16 operatives in 1927 and paid Rs. 639.6 in 
wages. In 1934 rationalisation had reduced the hands to 
10.93 and wages to Rs. 306.84. In 1938, the men were 
10.23 and wages Rs. 323.12. Thus more than half the men 
were thrown out and the employer saved over fifty per cent 
in wages. 

The same story applied to Weaving. In Jacob and 
Manchester — the two leading mills In which rationalisation 
was Introduced, the number of operatives per 100 looms, 
wages per 100 looms and average wage per operative under¬ 
went following changes during the period 1927-38. 



1927 

July 

1934 

July 

1937 

July 

1938 

July 

Percentage in 
July 1938 
over July *27 

Jacob Mill. 

Men per 10() looms 

89.9 

59.39 

53.6 

48.54 

—46 

Wages per 100 looms 

4013.00 

2176.95 

2234.1 

2336.-II 

-41.77 

Average wages per 
operative 

44.6 

36.62 

41.6 

48.13 

+8 

Manchester Mill. 

Men per 100 looms 83.98 

55.00 

42.35 

39.59 

—52.86 

Wages per 100 
looms 

3896.00 

2101.19 

2072.3 

2002.5 

—48.6 

Average wages per 
operative 

46.3 

38.18 

48.6 

50.66 

+9.41 


Thus while the employers could cut the number of oper¬ 
atives per 100 looms and the wage bill per 100 looms by 
46% and 41.77% In the case of Jacob Mill and 52.86% and 
48.6% respectively in the case of Manchester Mill the aver¬ 
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lage wages per operative rose in the two Mills by 8% and 
[9*41% only. 

This is the history of rationalisation introduced in the 
Bombay Mills in the later Twenties and early Thirties. And 

with all this story having worked its logic for the last thirty 
years, cloth tor the people has not become any cheaper, nor 
has the workers’ standard of living gone any higher. 

During the war period the rationalisation drive re¬ 
mained suspended. Firstly because imports of machinery 
were not possible, secondly the prices of cloth were reign¬ 
ing so high, that even without any resort to rationalisation 
the millowners could earn fabulous profits. But the drive 
was resumed again in the post-war period- The resistance 
of the workers had made the millowners cautious. They 
therefore started with smaller departments employing a 
smaller number of workers, such as winding, warping, siz¬ 
ing etc. Thus new machinery found its way mainly to these 
Departments, and we have now in several units the Barbar 
Coalman Machines, Schweitzer Pirn Winding Machines, 
Schweitzer and Thomas Holt's Automatic Winding machines 
in Winding, Barbar Coalman High Speed Warping Machines 
in Warping, Warp tying machines in Drawing-in depart¬ 
ments and Hlbbert and Cocker High Speed Sizing Machines 
in Sizing Departments. 

The Millowners are now trying to take their rationali¬ 
sation schemes to the bigger departments such as Spinning 
and the Weaving. Hence their emphasis on the automatic 
looms. 

Referring to the claims of the Millowners concerning 
automatic looms Sri Khandubhai Desai, the Union Minister 
for Labour in the last Cabinet, had this to say on March 26, 
1954, when he was General Secretary of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association. 

"The replacement of 2,00,000 looms in the textile in¬ 
dustry will require no less than Rs. 100 crores, and it would 
render about 1,80,000 out of total of 2,00,000 workers 
unemployed. . . . The Installation of automatic looms would 
mean a reduction of only between 6 and 8 pies in the price 
of a yard, which costs Rs. 1-8-0 today.” 

We are sure that the millowners would not accuse Sri 
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Desal of holding any "extremist" views, nor his organlsa 
tion of following a doctrlnnaire Intransigent’ attitude. 

The Crux of Rationalisation 

The tact at the matter is that rationalisaiion aims at re 
duelttg the necessary labour time (that part of the working 
day In which the labourer produces value equivalent to the 
value of his own labour) and increase the ratio of surplus la¬ 
bour time (that part of the day in which the labourer creates 
surplus labour value) which is appropriated by the employer. 
Thus it seeks to spread the value of his labour power over 
an Increased production, thus reducing his share per unit 
to the advantage of the employer whose share increases to 
that extent. It is the exposure of this trickery that has led 
the workers and their organisations to take the entire ra¬ 
tionalisation campaign as a fraud practised upon them- To 
hope for either low prices or an increase in the employment 
in the wake of rationalisation under today’s conditions 
would run counter to all theory and practice of capitalism. 

Sri KrishnaraJ M. D. Thackersey says that labour’s op¬ 
position to rationalisation in India "is based on an unwil¬ 
lingness to sec what rapid strides have been taken in that 
direction by other textile manufacturing countries ... It 
would perhaps be more pertinent to recall here the achieve¬ 
ments of Japan, an Asian country.” 

We may add here that even in Japan, the biggest inde¬ 
pendent national trade union centre, SOYHO, with a mem¬ 
bership of well over 3 million out of a total of 5.8 million 
organised workers does not support the productivity move¬ 
ment The Indian Delegation had to note that "the SOYHO, 
a large Federation of trade unions at the national level, is 
opposed to the activities of JPC (Japan Productivity Centre 
— Ed.) on ideological grounds.” (Delegation’s Report, 
p. 140). 

Displacement of Labour—Neither Small nor Short-lived 

The mlllowners also claim that the technological im¬ 
provements lead to an increase in the wage level, and the 
displacement of labour caused, if any, is purely temporary. 

A report prepared by the International Labour Office 
this year for the ensuing meeting of the Textile Committee 
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fof the ILO viz. Effect of Technological Developments on 
images, and on Conditions and Level of Employment in the 
Textile Industry, on the basis of a study of productivity and 
earnings in different countries has however the following 
to note ; 

“A study of the changes in productivity and earnings 
in certain industries in India has calculated increases in pro¬ 
ductivity and earnings taking 1948 as the base year. . . For 
the cotton textile Industry, the index of productivity has in¬ 
creased to 118 and index of earnings to 112 in 1953”. The 
rc^port however accepts that this was matched by “an in¬ 
crease in the cost of living index of approximately 10 per 
cent between 1948 and 1953”. When it is recalled that 
both Bombay and Ahmedabad provide for full compensa¬ 
tion for any rise in the cost of living one can see what im¬ 
provement the increased productivity brought about in the 
wages of the workers. To what extent the technological 
changes displace labour can be seen from the following 
from the report;— 

"In a certain mill in India .... the introduction of con¬ 
tinuous bleaching made it possible to use only nine persons 
for three shifts, whereas between 40 and 50 had been re¬ 
quired for the same work before the new plant was installed. 
Similarly the substitution of high-speed warping machines 
for old ones enabled the same output to me achieved with 
six workers instead of 25”. A study of technological deve¬ 
lopments introduced in yet two other mills between 1947 


and 1956 yielded the following results : 



First Undertaking 

Second Undertaking 

Average daily number of workers 
employed 

1947 

1956 

1947 

1956 

6,300 

5,000 

5.990 

5,100 

Average daily number of spindles 
in operation 

Average daily number of looms in 

109,000 

130,000 

137.500 

184,000 

3,525 

4.090 

operation 

Average daily amount of cloth 
bleached (in lbs.) 

2,922 

3,385 

15.000 

25,000 

14,500 

18,000 



- 

-Page 93 of 

the Report. 


The figures show the trend unmistakably — more pro¬ 
duction with less number of workers; reduc^ labour costs 
and more profits. 
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In fact the Report makes no secret about it. "Un¬ 
doubtedly when a textile undertaking decides to introduce 
technical improvements in its plant, its first aim is to reduce 
production costs. Of all the factors that enter Into the pro¬ 
duction costs it Is undoubtedly the proportion accounted for 
by labour which can most easily be reduced in relation to 
the other costs by introducing Improved or more automatic 
machinery." (Page 87). 

The Report has also something Interesting to say about 
the reabsorption or rehabilitation of the workers so displac¬ 
ed by the ‘technical developments’. 

“Textile workers will, of course, find employment more 
easily in an area where employment is expanding than in 
one where there is unemployment in other industries, as 
well. Even in such a case, however, great dlilicultics may 
arise; thus an enquiry carried out in United States into the 
fate of the workers discharged in Massachusetts in 1951-53 
enabled the following conclusions to be drawn : 

a) Less than half of the discharged workers had been 
able to And other employment. 

b) Of those, a proportion of 5 to 1 found employment 
in textile undertaking. 

c) Workers displaced from their jobs in a highly diver¬ 
sified non-textile area were less successful in finding em¬ 
ployment than those in textile areas. 

d) Two-thirds of those who found jobs were earning 
less than before; transfer to other industries was generally 
accompanied by a decline in earnings and in skill rating." 

—Page 121. 

Thus where even an industrially advanced country like 
the U.S.Ahad these difficulties in rehabilitating the dis¬ 
placed labour, our mlllowners want us to believe that dis¬ 
placement from jobs is purely temporary. 

11. In your estimate has there been an increase or a decrease in the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour in 1956 as compared to the period 1947-49? Please 
give details to support your conclusions. 

It is now universally accepted — even by spokes¬ 
men of the industry, that there is today a definite improve¬ 
ment in the productivity of labour as compared to the period 
1947-49. We give below some statistics concerning this. 
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Production and Productivity for the Cotton Textile Mill 

Industry 


Year 

Average No. 
of persons 
employed 
daily. 

Index of 
employnienet 
(calculated) 
E 

Production 
of cloth (in 
Million yds.) 

Index of 
production 
(calculated) 

P 

Index of 
produc¬ 
tivity. 

PXlOO 

.... 

1949 

734602 

100.00 

3903.6 

100.00 

100.00 

1950 

676523 

92.2 

3664.8 

93.9 

101.8 

1951 

714479 

97.3 

4075.2 

104.4 

107.3 

1952 

740640 

100.8 

4598.4 

117.8 

116.9 

1953 

743984 

101.2 

4878.0 

125.0 

123.5 

1954 

741169 

100.8 

4998.0 

128.0 

127.0 

1955 

758044 

103.1 

5094.0 

130.5 

126.6 

1956 

806791 

109.8 

5306.4 

1359 

123.8 

1957 

812948 

110.6 

5317.2 

136.2 

123.1 


Source:—Monthly Abstract of statistics. 

12. In this connection please also give a list of the factors for which you 
had to make ailowances, like change in cliaractcr of production, in¬ 
troduction of new machinery, etc. 

The factors that have led to this increase in pro 
duction are many and diverse, such as comparative peaceful 
conditions In the industry as a whole (though during this 
very period some of the biggest struggles were fought in the 
different centres of the industry) less absenteeism, rationali¬ 
sation of processes and increased'workload Imposed in the 
Mills etc. The following statistics concerning the number 
of man-days lost and absenteeism in the different centres 
will be found to be interesting. 


Man-Days Lost In the Cotton Mill Industry. 




Bombay. 



All India. 


Year. 

No. of 

Workers 

Man-days 

No. of 

Workers 

Man-days 


Strikes 

involved. 

Lost. 

disputes. 

involved. 

Lost. 

1951 

26 

69,762 

464,346 

221 

3,24,481 

1,557,381 

1952 

31 

60,030 

261,435 

227 

4,38,359 

1,081,198 

1953 

30 

46,345 

311,122 

121 

1,06,801 

574,821 

1954 

16 

26,846 

162,426 

111 

1,24,811 

433,079 

1955 

25 

37,986 

91,941 




1956 

49 1,22,257 

262,670 





Source:—All-India figures from Labour Year Book, 1954-55, 
page 163. 






Bombay figures from Bombay Cotton Mill Worker, published 
by Mill Owners’ Association, Bombay, page 102. 

Percentage of Absenteeism in Cotton Mill Industry. 

Year and Bombay Madras 

month. City. Ahmedabad. Sholapur. City. Madurai Coimbatore. Kanpur. 


1951 

127 

8.3 

18.7 

8.9 

11.3 

10.0 

12.0 

1952 

12.7 

8.8 

20.2 

9.6 

10.5 

10.3 

11-7 

1953 

12.6 

9.4 

20.4 

9.3 

10.9 

8.2 

12.3 

1954 

108 

8.7 

17.4 

9.1 

11.0 

8.8 

12.4 

1955 

8.2 

6.9 

18.0 

6.7 

12.7 

9.6 


(Jan. to Sept.) 







1956 

8.24 

648 

18.46 





1957 

7.12 

6.79 

1597 






Source: for 1951 to 1955 — Labour year Book 1954-55, 
Page 33. 


for 1956 and 1957 — Labour Gazette, Bombay, 

The improvement in the position is quite evident. The 
greater portion of this increased production has been real¬ 
ised through subjecting the worker to increased workloads 
and not through introduction of new machinery and new 
manufacturing processes, as the millowncrs contend. The 
Working Party for the Cotton Textile Industry appointed by 
the Government of India in 1950 found that much of the 
productive equipment in use in the mills was worn out. The 
following figures culled from the report Indicate the extent 
to which the looms being operated by the mills are worn 
out. 


Region or Centre 

No. of 

Mills 

Covered 

No. of 
looms 
installed 
prior to 
1910 

No. of 

looms 

installed 

during 

1910-25 

No. of 
looms 
installed 
after 

1925 

Bombay City 

38 

32815 

11618 

5532 

Ahmedabad 

38 

3020 

3900 

13698 

Delhi and U.P. 

10 

3044 

3866 

2687 

Coimbatore 

11 

678 

— 

200 

Madhya Pradesh 

6 

3570 

1125 

573 

Madhya Bharat 

8 

2266 

2866 

440 


111 

45393 

23375 

23130 





We may add here that the total number of looms ins¬ 
talled In Bombay mills as on 1-1-1955 was 65,203. The 
percentage of ‘antiquated’ looms viz. installed prior to 1925 
to the total therefore works to over 68 per cent. The Work¬ 
ing Party’s report was submitted to the Government in 1952. 
If therefore we take into consideration the addition to looms 
during the three years, 1952, 1953 and 1954, which are ob¬ 
viously included in the figure 65,203 mentioned above, we 
would see that the ratio when the Report was prepared must 
have been even higher. 

According to Indian Textile Industry Statistical Bulle 
tin (May 1957) some 13108 automatic looms were operating 
in the Indian Mills as follows: 


Bihar 9 

Bombay : 

B’bay City 3226 
Ahmedabad 1951 
Rest of Stat e 124 5.301 

Madhya Pradesh 133 

Madras 3359 


Mysore 

1393 

Punjab 

60 

U.P. 

461 

West Bengal 

417 

Delhi 

1457 

Pondicherry 

518 


We may add here that the total niimber of looms ope¬ 
rating in the country in that month was 200983. 


Under such conditions It does not lie with the mill- 
owners to say that the increased production is realised 
through either a change in the character of production or 
introduction of new machinery. 


'The big Increase in the production of cloth and yarn 
witnessed over the last decade from 3,810 million yards and 
1319 million pounds in 1947 to 5306 million yards and 
1671 million pounds in 1956—would not have been possi¬ 
ble even with the thirteen thousand and odd automatic looms 
installed in the industry but for the increased work-load in 
all mills—Including mills in mofussil centres. Also a re¬ 
course was made to this as the resistance of the workers had 
led to restrictions being imposed on the arbitrary imports 
and Introduction of automatic looms. 


13. If» in your opinion, productivity of labour belonging to such occupa¬ 
tions has increased, please give particulars. In the absence of any 
time and motion study, what basis do you adopt for the ascertain¬ 
ment of workloads? 

In the absence of statistics in this behalf being made 
public by the Mill Owners or the Government the trade 
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unloa organisations can hardly be expected to submit de¬ 
tailed particulars concerning Increased productivity from 
department to department—process to process Wc can 
only speak from the experience of our trade unions, and the 
experience of the workers as It Is conveyed to them. What 
we see is that while the production of cloth has Increased 
by over 36% over the eight years past—from 3903.6 mil¬ 
lions yds. In 1949 to 5306.4 million yds. in 1956. the 
strength of average number of hands employed dally does 
not show any such marked Improvement. Even according 
to Millowners’ Association, Bombay the average daily em¬ 
ployment in the mills—has risen from 734602 to 806702 
over the same period- This leaves no doubt that the Increase 
in production has been realised largely by speed up and in¬ 
crease in workloads. The increase in the industrial acci¬ 
dents reported by the Mills also confirms the same conclu¬ 
sion. 

H. Do you subscribe to the view that higher earnings lead to greater 
efficiency? Do you maintain that higher earnings, resulting from high 
dearness allowance, have led to less production and deterioration in 
quality ? Please give the relevant facts in support of the view that 
you take. 

No right thinking person holds today that higher 
earnings affect adversely the efficiency of the worker. Ex¬ 
perience here and abroad has long blown up the theory— 
that high earnings affect adversely the production and its 
quality—argued by those who believe in maximising the 
surplus value created by a worker by tieing him down to 
lowest possible standard of life. 

Improvement in conditions of work and wages are not 
known to have affected adversely either the production or 
its quality in any industry in any country and 
at any time in the world. On the contrary the whole history 
of the industry in India, in U.K.—in any other part of the 
world substantiates that better wages and better working 
conditions have helped to Increase labour efficiency by as¬ 
suring the worker and his family a balanced diet—a decent 
life, by relieving him of the worries exercising his mind and 
by enabling him to apply himself to his job in a better way. 
If this had not been the case the whole Industry would have 
shut down long since. At the time of every enquiry into 
wages the millowners have pleaded incapacity to bear any 
additional burden that the revision may involve. But even 
when the wages have moved upwards, according to the mlll^ 
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comers from a daily average of .62 naye paise in Bombay 
^Ttv In 1914 to Rs. 4.56 n.Ps. in 1956, the industry, des- 
nite its temporary difficulties, is in a most flourishing condi¬ 
tion with the targets of the Second Five-Year Plan virtu¬ 
ally already realised—just at the end of the 2nd year. 


The recent wage Increases in Mines and Plantations 
i re also not known to have militated against the efficiency 
’of the workers concerned. It Is this experience that has led 
iail countries—even those following a capitalist economy— 
I to discard this view. 


PIECE-RATED WORK 


15. Are you in favour of extending the system of piece-rates to other occu¬ 
pations which are at present time-rated or partly time-rated and partly 
piece-rated? If so please give particulars. 

No. We do not favour extension of piece-rated 
system to other categories where it is not prevalent After 
all, the system has some serious limitations and unless a 
minimum fall back wage is guaranteed the system cannot be 
just to even those who are at present on piece rates. Safe¬ 
guards like standardisation of quality of raw material, of 
production patterns, improvement in physical and working 
conditions, no change in wage rates periodically to the ef¬ 
fect of lowering the earnings in the name of change in qua¬ 
lity, acceptance of standard speeds and guarantee of their 
scrupulous observance are some of the factors which go 
hand in hand with the piece rate system, without which the 
worker will groan under high speeds, without any commen¬ 
surate increase in his earnings. Even where this system is 
in operation a study of actual efficiency, production of in¬ 
dividual workman along with the whole shed, as also the 
question of expected efficiency and earnings and fixation of 
wage rates should be done in cooperation with Committees 
of workers and Union representatives to save the workers 
from intensification and high speeds. In the absence of such 
necessary conditions and guarantees we cannot support the 
extension of this system to any further occupations. 


16. Do you favour the continuance of the present system of piece-rate 
work ? 

The present system of piece rate work may be 
; allowed to continue in the processes in which it is already in 
force, as it has historically evolved in the Industry, but safe¬ 
guards mentioned above are a “must”, in the absence of 
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which the system can only serve as an Instrument of cJocpd. 
tlon. We suggest therefore that the Board should enqujh 
whether necessary preliminary conditions exist in the pro. 
cesses in which the system is working and then alone its con- 
tinuance in the processes be endorsed. 


17. Would you prefer a scheme of piece-rate where the rate increases wii.iil 
the quantum of production so as to provide an incentive. If you ()o| 
approve of such a syslorn would you suggfest at what point in the 
graph of production the present time-rate should be fixed ? 

We would welcome a system of piece rate where I 
the rate Increases with every increase in the quantum of pro-| 
duction. But what we find is that the increases offered 
the rates are usually not commensurate with the Increases 
in the quantum of production that a worker Is asked to give, 
l.e. the wage rates increase at a slower pace as compared to 
the Increases in production quantum, with which they are' 
linked. This is to be witnessed in many capitalist countries 
that have this system. As the quantum of his production] 
goes on increasing the system makes the worker put in 
greater and greater effort to earn the succeeding Increases, 
and thus enables the employer to rob him of the fruit of his 
labour to an increasing extent and at an increasing rate as 
his production effort increases. If this system is therefore 
to be introduced, this negative aspect of the scheme as it is| 
applied today must be removed and the increases in wage 
rates must be made commensurate with the production slabs. 

It is not possible to indicate at what point in the pro¬ 
duction graph the present time rate may be fixed since such 
a point will vary according to the conditions of production, 
the quality of machinery etc. and will thus vary from centre 
to centre and region to region. 

18. Arc you of the view that there arc too many rates in respect of time¬ 
rated occupations. If so would you indicate the number of time-rates 
into which the time-rated workers could be grouped ? 

The reduction of the number of wage rates in res¬ 
pect of time-rated occupations may be considered with ad 
vantage. But such a process can only be slow In view of the 
psychological factor involved in the reorganisation. The 
existing differentials have created deep impressions on the 
minds of workers, and many times they have come to be 
related with ideas of prestige etc. Any arbitrary disturbing 
of the differentials through a reduction of the number of 
wage rates cannot therefore be without its reactions In the 
workers. The change therefore will have to be brought 



[hmit only with a view to simplify the wage structure, and 
hpn only in consultation with the representatives of work- 
Further in the name of simplifying the structure no 
Ittempt should be made to reduce the better paid categories 
lo low paid categories by prescribing for both identical time 

i-ates. 


WORK LOADS 


lin. Do you favour the assessment of workload i)y time and motion studies 
^ of an independent body ? 

We cannot agree to any time and motion studies 
^by ‘independent bodies’ as suggested, since first the system 
itself has serious limitations, secondly in industrial field ‘in¬ 
dependent bodies’ as can be entrusted with the study, do not 
exist. The so called Independent bodies that have so far 
come on the scene have in fact been found partisan on the 
side of employers, and their “studies” have served not to 
lessen the fatigue of the worker, but to help the employers 
to increase his workload — in a way that has an air of scien- 
tificness about it. It is not without reason that such studies 
wherever conducted have become subjects of bitter contro¬ 
versy, and the trade unions of all shades and opinions have 
as a body rejected their “findings”. An agency that depends 
for its very existence on the employers, can not but seek, 
funder a veil of impartiality, to find out ways to serve their 
! interests- 

Further the time and motion study — as a system is far 
from perfect. The Tripartite Textile Enquiry Committee 
[Madras (1953) which considered its introduction observed 
I "the system is not perfect, and the application of it will not 
{produce good results unless the study is made by “well 
I qualified experts.” The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee observes in this behalf “if properly conducted the 
study is no doubt valuable. It must, however, be remembered 
that apart from investigation into the technical methods of 
production, time and motion study involves the measurement 
both of muscular strain and mental fatigue. It therefore calls 
for the services not only of trained engineers, but also of 
, well trained industrial psychologists and industrial physiolo- 
! gists. As the psychologists always Insist on pointing out 
I time study and movement study as carried out by the Indus- 
! trial psychologist are totally different from the time study 
land movement study carried out by one whose outlook is 
i dominated by a training in engineering. ’ ” The Committee 
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has also observed that "apart from the objection of labour 
that a staff engaged by the employer must always be biased 
in its observation, there are writers who doubt the possibilitv 
of an objective scientific measurement resulting from these 
studies.” (Page 198, Final Report) The attitude of the scien- 
tlflc worker as contrasted to the industrial engineer is pm] 
thus: “All time and motion study must be undertaken solely 
in the interest of lessened fatigue, and never in the interest | 

of increased production. if Increased production is made 

the object of the experiment the true issue becomes confused, 
and what purports to be a scientific investigation degenera¬ 
tes into a process of speeding up.' (Farmer, quoted by Vitc- 
les in Industrial Psychology, Page 436) 

The Madras Committee referred to above, after dis¬ 
cussing the problem came to the conclusion that it was better 
for determining the workloads or production standards to 
rely on other methods such as past experience etc. 

20. As regards payment by results, arc you in favour of a study beini; | 
undertaken by qualified industrial engineers in respect of all occupa¬ 
tions, both time-rated and piece-rated ? 

We are opposed to any studies being undertaken 
by ‘qualified industrial engineers’ etc. concerning workloads 
or norms of production since all such studies are essentially 
time and motion studies. We have elaborated above why wc| 
are opposed to these. Experience also indicates that such 
studies always lead to the workers being subjected to speed 
ups and intensification. We may draw attention here to the 
studies conducted by M/s. IBCONs in Tata’s and in some of 
the textile mills in Ahmedabad. At both the places the ex¬ 
periments did not Justify the claims made on their behalf, 
and met with opposition on the part of the workers. The op¬ 
position of the workers in understandable, for they see such 
studies being used by the employers to step up the workload 
as a means to their more intensive exploitation. 

21. Do you consider it feasible to carry out such time and motion studies 
while the workmen are conscious that such study is being made? 

Does not arise in view of our replies to 19 and 20 
above. 

22. If you arc not in favour of time and motion studies have you any alterna¬ 
tive method to suggest for the assessment of workload ? 

We feel that assessment of workloads can best be 
made on the basis of bilateral negotiations between the era- 
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' invprs and the representatives of the workers. Such nego- 
Kons in order to be fruitful must be based upon past ex- 
ocrioncc. Such joint discussions can inspire confidence In 
the workers, and evoke their co-operation in a far better way 
than any studies sponsored by the advocates of ‘scientific 

jmanagement.” 

(23. Have you any agreed basis as between employer and workmen for ass¬ 
essment of workloads of your workmen ? 

The present workloads In the industry in the Bom¬ 
bay State are mostly determined by the Industrial Tribunal’s 
Award of 1947. The precondition to there being any such 
I agreed basis is the unqualified recognition by the employers 
of the union enjoying the confidence of the workers, and 
which can deliver the goods. Where such recognition was 
forthcoming, agreed basis could be evolved after joint 
discussion and fruitful results reached. The recent agree¬ 
ment between the mill owners and the textile workers' or¬ 
ganisations in Coimbatore concerning classification, duties 
and workloads in textile mills in Coimbatore is an illustra¬ 
tion in point. 

24, Are you of the view that piece-rate extension or a progressive piece- 
rate system would result in overwork or undue speed, and if so can 
you suggest any method whicli would provide a safeguard against over¬ 
work and undue speed, beyond of course nature’s own safeguard ? 

Our experience of the ‘payment by result’ schemes 
does not encourage us to support any extension of piece rate 
system to operations that are today not under it. Wc have 
seen the system being used as a device to entice first the 
worker to put forth his best effort in the hope of earning a 
decent wage only to be confronted a little later with an 
arbitrary ‘revision’ of the basic rates, which now require 
him to give more production to be entitled to the same earn¬ 
ing, Further the workers who cannot give the ‘minimum’ as 

newly established are declared as Inefficient and penalised 
~ many times even discharged. When it is considered that 
many times such rates are introduced after a time and motion 
study of the job operations or ‘scientific’ job analysis, one 
cannot wonder at the grouse of the workers that the scheme 
is meant for their deception. . For it does not lead to over 
work or to undue speed just accidentally, but in a most cal¬ 
culated way. An impression is sought to be created that 
the workers in an effort to maximise their earnings, subject 
themselves unwittingly to undue speed, and overstrain them- 
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selves. This however is not the position In a majoritv 
the cases, where rather the workers are subjected to ovf 
work through the device of the scheme. 

The safeguard against this is not to permit the introduc 
tlon of the scheme unless necessary preJlminary conditions, 
referred to in our reply to 15 above are satisfied, and their] 
continuance guaranteed through the Joint supervision of the] 
working of the systm by the representatives of employer 
and the workers- 

PREVAILING WAGES IN THE REGION 

26. Do you consider that the wages which arc being paid in your region ai 
the prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occupations in (In- j 
region or in the neighbouring localities. If there are differences how 
are they accounted for ? Please give details. 

26. Have your wages been fi.xed as a tesult of collectvic bargaining with 
labour organisations which are in a position to secure a fair deal?] 
Please give particulars as to date, etc. 

27 . Please give details of the latour organisations in your area, the mem-1 
bership which they have, and the influence which they have been abi 
to exercise in the formation of a wage structure. 

28. Have your wages been fixed as the result of any award ? If so please | 
attach a copy. 

The prevailing wages in the different States are for the 
most part, products of Industrial awards. In Bombay, tho 
present wage structure was determined by the Standardisa¬ 
tion Award of 1947. In Delhi, effect was given virtually 
to the Bombay Award after a hurried agreement between 
the millowners and the textile labour union there, when the 
workers started clamouring in 1948 for an immediate 25 1 
per cent rise in wages. In Calcutta, a tribunal fixed wages 
in 1948, which arc still in force. Nowhere an overall wage ■ 
settlement has been reached as a result of collective bargain¬ 
ing with the representatives of workers, though modifications 
of original awards to the extent of removing certain dispari¬ 
ties and anomalies have been signed both in Delhi and] 
Bombay. 

In the absence of willingness on the part of the employ¬ 
ers to recognise the trade unions enjoying confidence of the 
workers and negotiate and come to terms with them, thc| 
trade unions have not been able to take an active part in the 
shaping of the wage structures. Whatever influence they 
can exert under such conditions Is, for the most part, indirect] 
through agitation, etc. 
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Further, the industrial legislation in many States and 
‘ ko of the Centre does not encourage settlement of disputes 
Sough direct negotiations, since such legislation docs not 
(provide for compulsory recognition of a union of workers' 
■choice. On the contrary, the industrial legislation of many 
States, e.g., Bombay and Madhya Pradesh creates such con¬ 
ditions under which trade unions not enjoying the con¬ 
fidence of the majority of workers are foisted on them. 
Membership of a union ceases to be indicative of its influ¬ 
ence, under such circumstances- 

We have indicated above the number of unions affili¬ 
ated to AITUC and their membership. We arc not aware 
of the number and strerngth of unions affiliated to other 
national centres, or that are independent. We do not think 
however that any useful conclusions can be drawn from such 
details, since conditions referred to above render such details 
most unreal. 

It is difficult to generalise about the relation the textile 
wages hold to the wages in the same region or in the neigh¬ 
bouring localities. But we may say that the various Awards 
on textile wages have aimed at fixing rates not out of pro¬ 
portion with those prevailing for the same or similar opera¬ 
tion in the same region or neighbouring locality. But many 
times, adherence to this principle has led, especially in un¬ 
derdeveloped States with isolated centres of the industry as 
in Rajasthan or Orissa to wages being fixed at an exception¬ 
ally low level, comparable to wages prevailing for other 
operations in the region. The standard has thus acted as a 
drag on the wages of the textile workers concerned. Also 
in many States such as in West Bengal, wages were fixed at 
a level that had nothing to do either with the general charac¬ 
ter of the economy of the State or with the wages prevailing 
in other trades in the locality. Thus in an highly industria¬ 
lised city like Calcutta, the minimum wage in the textile in¬ 
dustry was fixed at Rs. 20-15nps. which is still in force. 

Such dlsparitie's are more to be seen in respect of D.A. 
payments- But we propose to deal with this later, when 
replying to relevant questions on the point. 

The reasons for such disparities are many, such as not 
following any uniform principle for fixing wages or D.A. 
rates, undue weights attached to the wages prevailing In the 
region or in the neighbouring locality. In place of the require¬ 
ments of the worker, his skill, or even the paying capacity 
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of the industry, etc. Also where organised trade union 
movement could exert pressure wages have moved up, jn 
contrast to the regions, where the trade union movement was 


NATIONAL INCOME 

29. Whaf in you opinion is llie impact of the level of national income and 
its distribution on tlie wages to be fixed ? Do you consider that the 
question of national income and its distribution is a factor which in the 
present context should exercise any appreciable influence on the w'age 
structure, and if so how ? 

We do not think that industrial wages can be decidt'd 
with a reference to the national income. In India which is 
yet mainly an agricultural country, with only certain pockets 
of industry the level and quantum of national income will in 
the main be determined by the condition of the peasantry. 
Under such conditions the quantum of national income and 
the per capita income can never be such as can be accepted 
to serve even as a guide for the fixation of wages of indus¬ 
trial workers. Further what similarity is there in the skill 
expected of a factory worker, his productivity, the surplus 
value he creates, his conditions of work and life and those 
of an agricultural worker, a peasant or even a handicrafts¬ 
man working with age-old tools? We wonder whether it can 
be seriously argued that the wages of an industrial worker 
handling complicated machinery, facing speed up, working 
under strenuous and exacting conditions, living in slums and 
pouring every year surplus value worth crores of rupees in 
the coffers of his employer be determined with reference to 
the quantum of national income—the level of which would 
be determined in our country by the level of Income of the 
peasantry. 


CAPACITY OF INDUSTRY TO PAY 
Position of the Industry In National Economy 

30. What is your view about the place of the cotton textile industry in the 
economy of the country and to what extent should its importance in the 
economy affect the fixation of a fair wage? 

The Indian Cotton Textile Industry is the biggest single 
mrganlsed enterprise of the country. In production of cloth 
it ranks third in the world—next to U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
while in cotton cloth trade it ranks third—next to Japan and 
U.K. 
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Its paid up capital amounts to over Rs. 115 crores — 
about 12% of the total paid up capital of all Joint slock com 
panics in the country amounting to Rs. 1,019 crores. The. 
value of Its output totals well over Rs. 395 crores — about 
35 % of the annual value of the country's industrial output 
amounting to some Rs. 1,123 crores. The estimated total 
national product of India is Rs. 10,880 crores of which 
Rs. 840 crores are represented by factory establishments. In 
this the share of the cotton mill industry works to Rs. 133 
crores, or 16% of the latter. It is estimated to contribute 
more than Rs. 130 crores per annum to the Central and States 
Governments by way of taxes and levies. It is the third best 
foreign exchange earner of the country—its contribution in 
1956-57 being Rs. 68.30 crores. According to the estimates 
of our planners the industry is expected to contribute exter¬ 
nal resources to the tune of Rs. 375 crores by way of foreign 
exchange earned out of exports during the 2nd Plan period. 
On an average it consumes 48 lakh bales of cotton—Indian 
and foreign the estimated value of which exceeds Rs. 200 
crores. Its cotton requirements thus furnish means of 
livelihood to lakhs of farmers all over the country. It sup¬ 
plies the bulk of yarn required by the handlooms on the 
fortunes of which depends the well-being of lakhs in our 
country, and thus supplements the supplies of cloth from the 
mill Industry for clothing the nation. 

Its mill sector is also the biggest employer of industrial 
labour in the country. More than 8 lakh people are em¬ 
ployed by it, their annual wage bill amounting to some 
Rs. 100 crores. Besides this direct employment the industry 
provides Indirect employment on a vast scale in the shape of 
work to dealers in textile trade and stores, the number of 
those engaged in the retail cloth trade alone being estimated 
over 5,00,000. Processing Industries directly fed by the 
products of the industry, account as a source of employment 
to a considerable number- The fortunes of an important 
producer goods industry like the textile machinery industry 
depends solely upon the position of the industry. The in¬ 
dustry consumes fuel, electricity and lubricants worth over 
Rs. 15 crores annually and is also one of the principal cus¬ 
tomer of the chemical, starch and a number of ancillary in¬ 
dustries. Its share in the trade and commerce of the coun¬ 
try enables it to provide indirectly employment to workers 
manning auxiliary services like transport, insurance and 
banking. 
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The industry thus occupies a prime position in the eco¬ 
nomy of the country. 

Financial Position and Capacity to Pay 

31. Please give an objective picture of the financial position of the indui- 
try in your region. 

32. What are the present trends in the industry in your region and what is 
its reasonable future? 

33. What is the extent of disparity, if .nny, which exists between the agri- 
cultural wages and wages in your region? 

34. What in your view arc tlie essential needs of this industry in a deve¬ 
loping ecoiiotny ? 

35. What is your opinion as to the capacity of the idustry to pay a fair 
wage ? What is the level of the fair wage wliich in your opinion the 
industry is able to sustain and will be able to sustain in the future ? 

36. With reference to the economic expansion which is taking place in the 
country, what is its likely impact upon the capacity of the cotton textile 
industry ? 

Since all these questions relate to the financial position 
of the Industry, and its capacity to pay and sustain a fair 
wage, we would like to take them together. 

A study of the progress and development of the industry 
— its financial position and its wage structure over the last 
fifty years could be extremely interesting, as also helpful. 
But we do not propose to go into that here. Since however 
any estimation of the industry’s present financial position 
cannot be attempted unless we take a peep into its develop¬ 
ment during the Second World War period, we propose to 
begin from the same. 

Fabulous War and Post-War Profits. 

The Second World War helped the Industry to reap un¬ 
precedented windfall profits. The war had eliminated foreign 
competition, assured the vast home market for a systematic 
plunder, and opened and extended markets in Africa and the 
Middle East. 

In addition there were big orders from Defence Depart¬ 
ment running into crores of rupees, and which diverted a 
sizeable portion of production into this "war effort’’. All 
this together with the inflation resorted to finance the war, 
could not fail to lead to a rise in prices- 
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The prices of cloth rose rapidly from 100 during the 
week ended 19*8-1939 to 113 during week ended 17-8-1940 
d 197 during week ended 16-8-41. After Japan’s entry 
Into the war towards the close of 1941, the price rise was 
rapid — nay* phenomenal, as can be seen from the following 
figures from the Economic Adviser's Index for Wholesale 
prices (Base*. Week ended 19-8-1939). 


June 1942 

— 

212 

July 

— 

242 

October 

— 

300 

November 

— 

339 

December 

— 

414 

February 1943 

— 

427 

April 

— 

469 

June 

— 

513 

mills utilised this 

opportunity 

to the fullest and 


literally minted money. It is estimated that during the si.K 
years of war, the millowners amassed profits that they might 
not have earned in the then 80-year life history of the indus¬ 
try. The following figures speak for themselves. 


PROFITS EARNED BY BOMBAY MILLS DURING 
1939—1945 


Year 


Profits (in Rs. crores) 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 (only 43 out of 66 mills) 

Total 


1.32 

2.37 

9.19 

21.08 

41.40 

32.05 

17.89 

125.30 


These figures however can at best give a broad indica¬ 
tion of the harvest garnered by the industry during this pe¬ 
riod. For nobody knows the exact amounts netted by the 
mill-owners in their patriotic ‘war effort’, their audited ac¬ 
counts nad balance sheets being hardly any reliable guide 
for this. 

Even the Industries Committee composed exclusively of 
mill-owners, of the Textile Control Board set up to regulate 
prices, had once to accept that “the consumer has to pay in 
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majority of cases prices exceeding by as much as 100 to 2nn 
per cent above the total prices stamped on these supplies ’ 

Shrl Gulzarilal Nanda, Minister for Labour, in the flm 
post-war Bombay Govrenment and now Union Minister for 
Labour and Planning, estimated in 1946 on the floor 
of the Bombay Legislature that the profits earned by tho 
Bombay mills during the war years would amount to Rs' nc 
crores. This obviously does not cover the crores earned in 
black market. 

We may add here that this was garnered on a capital 
of some Rs. 12 crores. 

For every rupee of their capital, the mill-owners thus 
earned Rs. 15 by way of profit — all in just six years. A 
reference to the figures quoted above would show that In 
1942 alone, the mill-owners earned profits equivalent to 
1.75 times of their entire capital, in 1943 the same was prac¬ 
tically 3 V 2 times. This may be compared with the profit of 
Rs. 6 crores earned by the Industry during the six years 
ended 1939. 

The figures for 1944 and 1945 appear to be less than 
their 1943 level. This was due to the fact that profiteering 
by the mills and the trade had by then become a public scan¬ 
dal, and the Government nad to introduce some controls In 
response to popular agitation against high prices of cloth- 
The Cotton Cloth and Yarn Control Order appeared in June 
1943, and the ex-mill ceiling prices of some of the varietie." 
of cloth were fixed, in consultation with the Industry, at 
about 40 per cent below the market prices then ruling. 
This measure depended for its efficiency on the good faith 
and co-operation of the mills, as there was nothing to prevent 
them from continuing to charge such prices as they liked. As 
could be expected, therefore, the measure failed, and the 
prices continued at their earlier sky-high levels. In Decem¬ 
ber, therefore, control prices were fixed for all varieties of 
cloth and yarn for the first time and the mills were ordered 
to stamp these on the cloth pieces and yarn bundles. Further 
reductions were made in 1944 and 1945. But even then, 
eight months after termination of the war, the index stood in 
December 1945 as high as 262. 

It is estimated that during the war period the mill- 
owners on an average earned 11 times more profits, the 
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, ts appropriated rrtne times more commission, the share- 
hnidcrs received four times more dividends, and the Govern¬ 
ment realised 66 times more taxes every year as compared 
to the pre-war year. 

The picture of the industry as a whole Is not dRercnt 
[ f-om that presented by the Bombay figures. The all-India 
nrnftt index for the Industry with 1939 as the base stood at 
SS for 1944 and 423 for 1945. 

Shri Khandubhai K. Desai. the cx-Minister for Labour, 
has given in his "Indian Textile Industry — War Period 
( 1940 - 46 )”. the following figures as gross profits earned by 
the entire industry during the war period, the commissions 
appropriated by the agents, the ex-mill value of the produc¬ 
tion and the estimated value as paid by the consumers. 


Year 

Gross 

Profit 

Agents* 

Commission 

Value ot 
Products 
(ex-niill) 

Value paid 
by the con¬ 
sumers 

Pre-War Period 




1938 

5 

1 

60 

72 

1939 

5 

1 

60 

72 

War Period 

1940 

7 

1 

70 

84 

1941 

23 

3 

100 

120 

1942 

46 

5 

150 

250 

1943 

109 

10 

270 

480 

1944 

85 

9 

210 

370 

1945 

61 

7 

180 

324 

1946 

(Estimated) 

41 

5 

170 

306 


372 

40 

1,150 

1,934 


When we consider that the production of cloth during 
the six years ended 1945 increased only by less than 60 mil¬ 
lion yards or by 14.66 per cent of its level in 1940, the fact 
that the mill-owners garnered this harvest by raising prices 
and creating artificial scarcity, becomes patent. 

As a result of these high prices, the per capita consump¬ 
tion of cloh fell steeply- Even the per capita availability 
went down from 15.75 yards in 1939-40 to 11.50 yards in 
1946-47. 
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The conscious public opinion however, never acceoN 
the figures of production as declared by the mW-owticrs^ h 
bis pamphlet, referred to above, Shrl Khandubhai Desa* 
observes: "It should not be forgotten that nearly all the mjjjs' 
during the last seven years have built up crorcs of sttret 
reserves in stocks of cloth, cotton and stores which arc kept 
out of the public eye”. 

As regards the profit margin of the mill-owners Shrl 
Dcsal observes: “Whereas the value of cotton consumed be¬ 
fore the war was about 40% of the sale price of the products, 
it was reduced to about 30% of the sale value of the finished 
product. This factor naturally widened the margin of tin; 
already high profits at the cost of the cotton growers”. 

An idea of the relation the profits bore to the wages and 
salaries distributed during this period can be had from the 
following figures concerning some of the leading Bombay 
mills, which speak for themselves. 


1939-45 (Rs. in crores) 



Wages and Salaries 
Bill. 

Profits. 

Bombay Dyeing 

3.78 

9.7 

Finlay 

1.70 

286 

India United 

. . 8-75 

12.00 

Khatau Makanji 

3.9 

3.18 

New China 

1.32 

2.00 

New Kalser-i-Hind 

1.63 

1.87 

Podar 

0.98 

196 

Simplex 

1.44 

2.13 

Standard 

1.77 

3.18 


The figures make it clear beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the mill-owners benefitted themselves at the cost of all 
— the cotton grower, the textile worker and the consuming 
public.. 

The industry thus is estimated to have earned during 
the seven years ending 1946 a gross prorfit of Rs. 375 crores 
or Rs. 54 crores on an average per annum. And this on a 
paid up capital of some Rs. 60 crores. 
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The entire capital of the industry was thus repaid six 
[times over during these years of war. 

It is this record of the industry that led the ex-Union 
Minister to demand “the Industry now in equity, morality 

and even on economic grounds belongs to the nation, which 
was made compulsorily to pay more than the total value of 
these 420 mills, which in fairness, should now be transferred 
to the state without any compensation” (emphasis ours). 

Post-War Period—1946-50 

The war boom continued for some time after the end of 
the war. Foreign competition was slow to revive. Further 
the industry enjoyed tariff protection till March 31, 1947, 
The prices ruling in the cloth market were high. The official 
index of cloth prices, based upon the ‘control’ prices hover¬ 
ed round 250 in 1947, with 1938 as base. In spite of this 
the Government lifted on 24th April 1948 all controls over 
the prices and distribution of yarn. Immediately there was 
a sharp rise in prices- The rise was of the order of 50 to 
200 per cent over the erstwhile controlled prices. In con¬ 
trast to the Government-controlled market, where supplies 
were always short and many times not available, a bigger 
market was raging outside where supplies were readily 
available, but at prices four to five times over their pre-war 
level. A ‘cloth scarcity’ was staged in the country. The 
production of cloth fell from 4.7 billion yards in 1945 to 
3.7 billion yards in 1950. 

The fall however could not be taken at its face value 
since the millowners usually resorted to concealing their 
production with a view to evading taxes and duties or divert¬ 
ing a portion of It to black market. This is admitted by Sir 
Homi Mehta, himself a millowner of Bombay, who in a letter 
to the Times of India “drew the attention to the dishonesty 
displayed by some mill agents in reporting the production 
lower than what it actually was, which has tended to become 
one of the regular sources for the black market.” (The 
Indian Cotton Textile Industry, 1946-47 Manual). 

The post-war boom and the rackets in the cloth trade 
however enabled the industry to maintain its profits at a high 
level during this period too. The following indices of pro¬ 
fits earned by the textile industry and all-Industrics averages 
offer an interesting comparison. 
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Indices of Profits Earned 


Year 

1939 — 
Cotton Textile 

100 

All Industries 

1946 

408.9 

292.2 

1947 

317.7 

191-6 

1948 

548.1 

259.9 

1949 

292.0 

181.5 

1950 

356.6 

246.6 


The public opinion naturally took the scarcity of cloth 
as organised by the millowners to retain their profits at a 
high level. 


THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The progress of the industry during the First Plan pe¬ 
riod is also very interesting- It is the single major indus¬ 
try that has fulfilled in a big way the targets set for its ex 
pension and production. The targets set were attained much 
ahead of schedule, and surpassed by a comfortable margin. 
We cannot do better in this behalf than quote the following 
from M/s. M. P. Gandhi’s publication, THE INDIAN COT¬ 
TON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, and the Souvenir Volume pub¬ 
lished by the Publicity Committee of the Textile Industries 
Fair, Bombay: 

“During this period the spinning and composite mills 
rose from 103 and 275 to 121 and 291 respectively- The 
spindle capacity advanced from 10.94 million in April 
1951 to 12.06 million in January 1956, thereby exceed¬ 
ing the target of 11.34 million set in the Plan. Again the 
weaving capacity which stood at 1,99,411 looms on April 
1. 1951, moved upto 2,02,901 looms at the beginning of 
1956, having thus surpassed the target of 1,95,849 looms 

"During the period of the First Plan, it is estimated 
that the industry spent Rs. 20 crores on the establishment 
of new mills, and the expansion of existing units. Again 
if account is taken of the investment on land, buildings 
and auxiliary equipment in addition to plant and machi¬ 
nery, the industry, it has been computed, spent as much 
as Rs. 80 crores in the First Plan period. It may be of in 
terest to note here that the capital investment in the in¬ 
dustry. according to the Census of Manufactures aggre¬ 
gated to Rs. 203 crores in 1950, comprising fixed capital 
of Rs. 66 crores and working capital of Rs. 137 crores” 
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Again, 

"Under the First Year Plan, the mills were required 
to produce 4,700 million yards of cloth per annum by the 
end of the Plan period (31st March 1956). This target 
was exceeded by a big margin long before the prescribed 
period”. (INDIA’S GREAT WHITE INDUSTRY, Souve 
nlr Volume published by the Publicity Committee, Textile 
Industries Fair, Bombay, December 1957). 

Production and ProAts Soar 

The following statistics will further illustrate the pro¬ 
gress of the industry from year to year : 

Progress of Cotton Mills in India 


Y(^ar ending Number of Number of Number of Approximate 
31st August Mills Spindles Looms quantity of 

installed installed Cotton 

consumed 

(Bales of 392 Lbs.) 
(Figures ill thousands) 


1950 

425 

10,849 

200 

3,789 

1951 

445 

11,241 


3,687 

1952 

453 


204 

4,133 

1953 

457 

11,721 


4,519 

1954 

461 

11,888 

208 

4,689 

1955 

461 

12,069 

207 

4,797 

1956 

465 

12,376 

207 

4,980 


(Report of the Mill-Owners’ Association, Bombay, Mill 
Statement. Part-I) 


Output of Cloth and Yarn 


YEAR 

YARN 

(in Million Lbs.) 

CLOTH 

(in Million Yards) 

1950 

1174 

3665 

1951 

1304 

4076 

1952 

1449 

4599 

1953 

1505 

4878 

1954 

1561 

4998 

1955 

1630 

5094 

1956 

1671 

5306 

1957 (9 months) 

1338 

4025 


(Souvenir Volume — page 24) 
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The “satisfactory” position led the miii-oM'ners tout-1 
Jise the existing equipment fully and draw to the fulhsi Ji 
the unused capacity of their plants. 


Shifts worked by Mills 


Year Number of 

Mills Closed 

Worked 

J Shift 

Worked 

2 Shifts 

Worked 
3 Shifts 

Total Numljpr 
of AlilLs 

1952 

13 

25 

193 

153 

384 

(Average) 

1953 

17 

31 

186 

158 

362 

1954 

25 

27 

173 

174 

399 

1955 

26 

24 

161 

194 

401 

1956 (April) 

20 

22 

150 

220 

412 


(Indian Cotton Textile Industry, 1955-56 Annual, Table 23). 


Production and Capacity in Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
in 1950-51 and 1955-56 



1950—51 


1955-56 


Capacity 

Prod Lid ion 

Caiiadtv 

Production 


Unit: 




Cotton Yarn 

Lbs. Million 1669 

1179 

1840 

1633 

Cotton Cloth 

yds. Million 4714 

3710 

1950 

5102 



% increase in 

1955—56 

% Capacity utilised 


Capacity 

Production 

1950—51 

1955—56 


Unit: 




Colton Yarn 

Lbs. Million 10.2 

38.5 

70.6 

89.1 

Cotton Cloth 

yds. Million 4.3 

37.3 

78.3 

103.1 


Source: Records and Statistics, Eastern Economist Vol. 9, No. i. Page 19. 

The industry also strengthened its position in the export 
market during this period. The emphasis however was on 
the export of finished goods which yield better profits. The 
Increased production of yarn is consumed within the country 
itself. This explains it's reduced exports. 
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.ports ot Cotton Tnrtet and Varn and Cotton Piece Goods 

from India 

(.000 omitted) 


YEAR 

TWIST and 
Quantity 

YARN 

Value 

PIECE-GOODS 

Quantity Value 


Lbs. 

Rs. 

Yds. 

Rs. 

1949-50 

G,22,93 

11,29,72 

68,99,73 

57,58,83 

1950-51 

7,1*1,62 

17,06,82 

1,20,98,85 

1,05.79,15 

1951-52 

61,74 

1,97,26 

38,37,02 

42,50,28 

1952-53 

1,78,69 

1,38,11 

56.09.05 

52,72.19 

1953-51 

2,22,22 

1,69,*10 

70.24,66 

53,24,17 

1951-55 

12,71 

33.77 

76.02.21 

51,79,14 

1955-56 

2,31,39 

4,21,98 

68.00,10 

48,14,35 


(The Indian Colton Textile Industry by M. P. Gandhi and Co. 1955-56 — 
Annual, Table No. 9). 

The boom caused by the Korean war, and the develop¬ 
ment expenditure and the deficit financing under the Plan 
enabled the industry to maintain and improve its profits dur¬ 
ing the period. 

Index of profits earned 


Year 


1939— 

1951 


551.1 

1952 


262.8 

1953 


379.4 

1954 


397.9 

1955 


535.0 


(Records and Statistics, Vol. IX. No. 1, p. 21) 

A full idea of the havest reaped by the industry during 
this period can be had only when the profits of the industry 
are compared with the profit figures for the other leading 



industries and with aJJ-Industrles averages. The /oJiowing 
figures will be found to present an interesting picture. 

Industrial Profits — 1939-100 


Year 

All Jute Cotton Tea 

Industries 

Sugar 

Paper 

Iron Coal 

and Steel 

Cement 

1947 

191.6 

313.2 

317.7 

216.3 

J71.5 

167.7 

86.1 

171.8 

142 5 

1948 

259.9 

361.2 

548.1 

127.9 

381.3 

257.0 

96.3 

201.0 

2r)2.r) 

1949 

181.5 

-89.3 

292.0 

138.1 

216.4 

316.7 

116.0 

287.2 

295.0 



(a) 








1950 

246.6 

456.9 

356.6 

271.2 

262.1 

479.0 

134.2 

209.2 

333.1 

1951 

310.5 

679.1 

551.1 

103.9 

420.8 

604.1 

157.7 

178.4 

419.7 

1952 

190.6 

183.4 

262.8 

—88.8 

409.8 

566.8 

162.6 

220.1 

293.1 





(b) 






1953 

261.2 

326.2 

379.4 

391.4 

419.8 

512.7 

179.4 

145.5 

273.0 

195*1 

320.8 

351.7 

398.9 

713.8 

336.1 

666.1 

226.3 

161.0 

341 1 

1955 

334.3 

277.5 

535.0 

183.1 

413.5 

747.8 

307.9 

200.4 

409.7 


Note: (a) A Loss of 189.3 Points; Monthly Abstract of Statistics 

(b) .. 188.8 October, 1957 — page 108. 

The financial position of an industry is also reflected in | 
its Block Account. A study of the block account of the 
Bombay cotton textile industry further reveals that the block' 
capital of the city industry (as reflected in its Land and 
Buildings, Machinery and other fixtures) has practically 
doubled in the last 12 years — having increased from Rs.j 
35.54 crores in 1945 to Rs. 71-84 crores in 1956. The total 
paid-up capital (inclusive of shares issued in consideration 
and bonus shares) and debentures issued by the city mills has 
also Jumped from Rs. 15.19 crores in 1946 to Rs. 25.25 cro¬ 
res in 1956. The increase is obviously due mainly to the is 
sue of bonus shares. 

We further give below some statistics relating to the 
financial position of certain leading representative mills from 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, South India, and other centres. That 
will also reflect on their capacity to pay a fair wage to the 
workers. 
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capitalised - Capitols Inlteted 

•c common knowledge that very large amounts were capl- 
liliscd by the Mills during the post-war years. An idea of 
the extent to which the original capital was so inflated can 
be had from the following piece of an announcement from 
the New Kalscr-l-Hlnd Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, which has some interesting things to say about 
Itself; 

“The Company started with a capital of Rs. 9 lakhs in 
the year 1901, and has issued till now 36,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each fully paid as bonus shares, and 
15,000 five per cent (free of income-tax) cumulative pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs. 100 each fully paid as bonus shares.” 

Thus the original capital of Rs. 9 lakhs today stands at 
Rs. 60 lakhs and earns dividends in the same way as the ori¬ 
ginal capital—and all this through the charm of “bonus 
shares.” 

In the Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co. Ltd., of Delhi 
which owns textile mills in Delhi and Punjab out of 
19,95,000 ordinary shares of the face value of Rs. 25/- each, 
13,08,116 shares arc issued as bonus shares, and only 6,86,- 
884 are actually paid for by their holders. Of the other is¬ 
sues all the 40,255 ordinary shares of the face value of 
Rs. 2/8 each and all the 80,000 1st and 2nd cumulative pre¬ 
ference shares of the face value of Rs. 25/- each are issued as 
bonus shares- Thus out of the total paid up capital of Rs. 
3,48,03,579-8 as reported by the Company, only Rs. 1,71,- 
72,100 is really contributed by the share-holders. 

It may be contended that the Instances cited are 'select' 
and this docs not apply to the industry as a whole. We there¬ 
fore give below the details relating to the original capital 
and bonus capital Issued by a representative cross-section 
of the South Indian industry, which includes big as well as 
medium and small units and the proportion of the bonus is¬ 
sues to the capital as raised. 

The details are culled from a publication - Textile Indus¬ 
try in South India, 1957 by Messrs- Dalai and Co. of Madras. 
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Bonus Issues and CapHaiisation of Reser ves 

Capital as ± - 

on last day Bonus Percentage 
of year of Issues of li to j 
ah. 

- ^ U j-,p 


] Bsn^alore Woolen. Cotton and 
Silk Mills Co. 


2. Buckingham and Carnatak 

3. Coiinhatofo Colton Mills Ltd. 

4. Coimhatore Spg. and Wvg. Co. Lid. 

5. Dhanla.xini Mills, Tirpur 

6. Krishriarajonder Mills. Mysore 

7. Lakshmi Mills, Coimhatore 

8. Madura Mills 

9. Meenakshi A\ills. Madurai 

10. Mysore Spg. and Mfg. Co. Ltd., 

11. Rajpalyam Mills 

12. Trichanopoly Mills 

13. Vasant Mills Sinj^anallur 
(Coimbatore Dist.) 

14. Venkatesa Mill (Udmalpet) 


± Year in bracket indicates year i 
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46.50.000 20.25.000 4355 

(in 1947) 

In April 1057 
Rs. 81,00.(jlW 
was further 
capital! s e d 
out of Ri*- 
serves a nil 
distributed to 
the Share 
holders. 


1.99,78,000 

89.23.900 
(in 1948) 

44.7 

12.00,000 

6.00.000 
(in 1947) 

50 

20.7().000 

13.84.600 
(in 1947) 
8,11.600 
(in Oct. 1951) 

66.6 

24,34,800 

8,11.600 
(in 1916) 

66.6 

36,69,7(X) 

18.34.850 
(in 1948) 

50.0 

1.05,49,275 

41.61.100 

39.4 

1,75,02,460 

28,34.738 

66.2 


(as on 31.12.38) 
87.51,240 
(in 1947) 

49.05,030 

21,98.320 

67.2 


(in 1948) 
10.99,160 
(in 1950) 


32,29,960 

19,36,800 

59.9 

16,14.300 

5.38.100 
(in Jan. 1948) 

66.7 


5,38,100 



(in Mar. 1948) 

13,98,670 

3.11.030 
(III 1947) 

55.6 


4.66.495 



(in Apr. 1951) 

25,50,000 

14,00,000 
(in 1948) 

55 

28.64.900 

11.00.000 
(in 1947) 
9,90,000 
(in 1954) 

72.9 


capitalisation. 



We have not worked out here the proportion the bonus 
issues bear to the actually paid-up capital. But as can be 
seen, the same is pretty high. The particulars above indi¬ 
cate that in six out of the 14 cases detailed above, the bonus 
issues are more than double the original capital while in ftve 
others they are equal to or a little more than the original. 

It is estimated that during the period of 1951-54 the 
industry added to its capital some Rs. 5 crores through the 
issue of bonus shares. 

Labour not the main beneficiary of the prosperity 

Despite this evident prosperity, the Industry continues 
to maintain that it has no resources to bear the burden of any 
wage increases, that the wages already account for some 25 
per cent of the income of the industry and that this is high 
enough, that the managing agents' commission amounts to 
only some 0.92 per cent of each rupee of gross income, and 
that there is no scope for further reduction, etc. 

In his article, “Stimulating Higher Production”, pub¬ 
lished in the RATIONALISATION OF THE INDIAN COT¬ 
TON MILL INDUSTRY, Shri G. D. Somani maintains that 
wages “account for nearly four annas in the rupee”. Further: 

“As for overheads, these account for about 3 per 
cent of the total production costs, and any economy in 
this item cannot have any appreciable influence on cloth 
prices. Labour leaders have urged that substantial re 
ductlons can be secured in production costs by prunning 
the commission of managing agents. In so far as the 
textile centre with which the present writer is acquain ¬ 
ted, this commission amounts to only 0.92 per cent of 
each rupee of gross Income.” 

Again, a Joint publication of the Mill-owners’ Associa¬ 
tions of Bombay and Ahmedabad reads: 

“Out of every rupee representing the income of a cotton 
mill company, raw cotton alone accounts for a little over 
eight annas, while wages and salaries amount to about four 
annas. Manufacturing expenses, including payment for 
stores, power and fuel and establishment charges leave a 
balance of only Rs, 0-1-3, out of which the producer has to 
make provision for such varied items as depreciation, taxes, 
transfers for reserves and dividends.” (FACTS ABOUT THE 
COTTON MILL INDUSTRY OF INDIA, 1954). 
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Statistics given In the same publication indicate that 
every rupee earned by the Industry is appropriated as 
follows by the cotton Mills: 


Raw Cotton 

52 01 per cent 

Wages 

24.36 

Manufacturing charge's 

14.56 

Agents’ commission. 

0.92 

Depreciation 

2.22 

Taxes 

2.57 

Dividends 

2.19 

Reserves 

1.17 


100.00 


It is therefore necessary to probe a little further Into 
the cost structun? of th(‘ Industry, and to see who has been 
the main beneficiary of this prosperity of the industry all 
thos(' years and where all these crores mint('d at the cost of 
all are finding their place. 

According to the report of the 7th Census of Indian 
Manufactures publishecd In 1955, salaries, wages and other 
benefits bore the following relation to the gross rec('lpts dur 
ing the five years ended 1952 : 

Salaries, Wages and Other Benefits as 
percentages of gross receipts 


1948 

17.4 

1949 

18.2 

1950 

16.7 

1951 

14.5 

1952 

17.0 


Further even these percentages are of wages, salaries 
and other benefits all put together The percentages for 
wages only should be even lower than this. 

Again in the ex-mill prices worked out by the TarliT 
Board in 1948 the share of wages in the price of a 10-lb 
bundle of yam is found to vary from 11.8 per cent to 18.5 
per cent according to variety, the average being only 15 per 
cent. On the weaving side the share of wages in the cx-mill 
price of every lb. of yarn woven comes to 20,81 per cent on 
the average. The average for both spinning and weaving thus 
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works to only 17.9 per cent, and not anywhere near 25 per 
cent as contended by the mill owners. On the other hand the 
share of return on capital is found to range from 2.39 per 
cent to 6.7 per cent on the spinning side; according to the 
count of yarn, and from 4.65 pcT cent to 7.26 per cent on the 
weaving side according to the variety of cloth. This is cer 
tainly more than what is claimed by the industry as accruing 
to it out of every rupee earned- 

It is now ten years since the enquiry was conducted. But 
there has been nothing all these years except the Provident 
Fund and Social Insurance benefits conceded by the industry 
to workers under legislation, to show' that shares of labour 
and capital in the total earnings of the industry have ma¬ 
terially changed. As regards these benefits, they can be only 
a fraction of the total earnings of the industry since' they are 
related to wages of workers, and not to thi* earnings of the 
industry. 

The cream of the prosperity does not thus go to the 
workers. Where does it go then? 

The real beneficiaries — The Managing Agency Houses 

The Reserve Bank of India undertook sometime back a 
study in the balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts of 
751 public joint stock companies in the country, having a 
capital of not less than Rs. 5 lakhs each, with the exception 
of banking, insurance and investment companies for the 
period 1950-54. The study thus relates to mainly the manu¬ 
facturing sector, but includes shipping, tea, other plantations 
and trading as well. The total paid up capital of the com¬ 
panies covered .by this study constitutes two-thirds of the 
capital of the public companies in the sectors covered. In 
most of the principal industries, the coverage by paid-up 
capital exceeds 70% 

An analysis of the study published in the Reserve Bank 
Bulletin, January 1957 presents many interesting particu¬ 
lars- We give below some of them relating to textile 
industry which have a bearing on the paying capacity of the 
industry and their counterparts relating to all industries 
averages. 



Gross Profits as related to Capital and Sales 


1950 

1951 1952 

1953 

1954 average 

Gross profits of Cotton Mills as per- 
centages of total capital employed. 8.40 

11.9 

5.1 

6.6 

6.6 

7.7 

Gross profits of Cotton Mills as per* 7.7 
centages of gross sales. 

9.1 

4.0 

5.6 

5.3 

6.3 


Note: Gross profits include M^inaj^ing Agency Commission, interest charges 
and provision for Taxation, but exclude Depreciation, Capital employed 
is Net fixed charges and circulating Capital. Gross Sales: Main Income. 

(Reserve Bank Bulletin, January, 1957, page 16). 

Relation of Profits distributed to total profits 


Profits distributed as % of Profits distributed as % of 
Profit before Tax. Profit after Tax. 

INDUSTRY 1951 1952 1953 1954 1951 1952 1953 1954 

All India 32 44 39 37 52 79 67 64 

Textiles 28 78 54 56 49 167 103 108 


Source: Reserve Bank Bulletin — January, 1957. Vide Statement 11, page 30 


Dividends as percentages of paid-up Capital 


INDUSTRY 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Average 

All Industries 

7.5 

8.2 

7.2 

7.5 

8.3 

7.8 

Cotton Textiles 

8.3 

9.4 

7.4 

8.1 

8.2 

8.3 


Npte: Capital: Ordinaly Shares including Capitalised Reserves. 
Source: Reserve Bank Bulletin, January, 1957 — Table 5. 


Managing Agency Commission 


INDUSTRY 

1950 

(in Rs. Lakhs) 
1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

All Industries 

9,81 

12,42 

10,41 

10,36 

11,16 

Cotton Mills 


4,73 

3,26 

3,29 

3,42 

Jute Mills 

— 

1,97 

1,59 

1.21 

1,22 

Tea Plantation 


53 

43 

73 

M6 


(Reserve Bank Bulletin — January, 1957) 
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percentages of Mg. Agency Commission to Profits before Tax 


INDUSTRY 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Average 

All Industries 

147 

18.8 

15.77 

14.26 


Cotton Mills 

21.07 

51 

31.5 

33.92 


Jute Mills 

22.1 

45.2 

31.9 

34.00 


Tea Plantations 

19.5 


10,2 

8.6 

12.76 


Nolo; Calculated on basis of fii^uros relatinf; lo Manaf;iii{! Agency Commis¬ 
sion and Profits before T.tx given in Tallies above. 


Capital and Debenture Issue (New) for the period 1951-54 


(Figurs in Lakhs of Rupees). 

Ordinary Shares Preference Shares Debentuies Bonus Shares 

All Industries 17,91 4,86 fM5 26,03 

Textile Industry 53 3 1,75 4,78 


Source: Reserve Bank Bulletin, January, 1957 — Table 13. 


Increase in Gross and Net Blocks 



(Figures in Lakhs of Rupees) 





I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


1050 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951 

increase VI as 







during 

1951-54 

%ofl 

All industries 

Total Gross Block 

553,07 

585,39 

631,00 

679,22 

742,73 

189,66 

34.3 

Less Depreciation 

253,24 

277,89 

301,80 

325,70 

353,58 



Net Fixed Assets 

299,83 

307,50 

329,20 

353,52 

389,15 



Textile Industry 

Total Gross Assets 

129,13 

137,87 

149,17 

160,42 

170,67 

41,54 

32.2 

Less Depreciation 


82,83 

89,04 

95,60 

102,80 



Net Fixed Assets 


55,04 

60,13 

64,82 

67,87 




Sourc: Reserve Bank Bulletin — January, 1957. 


What do the above figures indicate? 

They indicate — 

(i) That the ratio of gross profits to total capita’, em¬ 
ployed in the industry is as high as 7.7 per cent. And total 
capital employed covers not only paid-up capital as may be 
commonly understood, but capital, all reserves, loans, de- 
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benturcs, and even profits accruing during the year. In a 
note submitted by the Mill-owners’ Association, Bombay, to 
the Indian Tariff Board of 1948. the Association described 
employed capital as “comprising (a) paid-up capital plus (b) 
all reserves except taxation reserve, plus (c) loans including 
debentures and other loans secured and unsecured and other 
liabilities and outstanding debts due by the company plus 
(d) profits accruing during the year minus (e) investments, if 
any, minus (f) cash in hand and at Bank” 

The average percentage of 7 per cent is therefore cer¬ 
tainly high. 

(ii) That the ratio of gross profits to sales is remarkably 
steady. 

Consid('ring the high figures of production and sales of 
the industry during some years past, and the high prices 
prevailing during this period, an average steady ratio of 6.3 
per cent certainly indicates the prosperity of the industry. 

(iii) that the assets of the Industry have substantially 
increased during this period. The gross fixed assets have in 
creased by over 32 per cent over their 1950 mark. The net 
fixed assets have improved by 23.31 per cent over their 1951 
level. 


iv) The ratio of Managing Agency commission to Pro¬ 
fits before tax is much high'T in this industry than that re¬ 
lating to ail-industries together, viz.. 34.37 per cent as 
against 15.88 per cent and compares favourably with those 
for even jute and plantation industries which arc citadels of 
concentrated monopoly capital, a substantial portion of 
which is held by non-Indians. 

(v) That the Industry has been distributing a very large 
percentage of its distributable profits by way of dividends 
The distributions for individual years 1952, 1953 and 1954 
far exceed even the distributable surplus — this indicating 
encroachment on either the reserves or the balance of sur¬ 
plus for earlier years brought forward. The figures relating 
to all-industries average offer an interesting comparison- 
The industry has thus not cared to conserve sufficient re¬ 
sources even for its reorganisation programme. 

(vi) That the rate of dividends as percentages of paid- 
up capital works to an average of 8.3, which is higher than 
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the all-industries average. And this inspite of the capital of 
the industry being inflated by bonus shares. 

A further discussion of the appropriations made by the 
industry would not be out of place. 

Managing Agency Conunission 

During it’s enquiry of 1948 into the cost structure of 
the mills, the Indian Tariff Board had found the Bombay 
Mills paying Managing Agency commission at as high as 10 
per cent on profits. The Ahmedabad mills paid at S'/a per 
cent on sales. It is interesting to see what the Textile Labour 
Association of Ahmedabad has to say about this commission 
drawn by the Agents. In its replies to the Questionnaire 
of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, the Association 
observes: 

“The general rule is to pay to the managing agents. 3 : 
per cent on the sales value of the products, but in a few 
eases, the percentage is raised even to 5 per cent. In a few 
mills that have been recently started the rate has been de¬ 
cided at 4 per cent.... The enormity and the inequity of 
this system can be seen from the fact that the original basis 
of 3 pies per lb. of production has been changed somewhere 
about 1917 into the present basis, and it has been estimated 
that between 1918 and 1932, the total amount paid as 
agents’ commission was roughly about 8 crores. The agents’ 
commission was more than half the total amount paid in 
dividends on the entire share capital during the period. It 
is a well-known fact that as the price of cloth took an up¬ 
ward course, the agents changed the basis for commission 
from production to sales. It has been estimated the agents 
have drawn rupees five crores in excess to what they would 
have been entitled to on the old scales. We are definitely 
of the opinion that even the old basis of commission on pro¬ 
duction was inequitable, and the present basis of commission 
on sales is much more so.’’ 

After studying the position, the Board came to the con¬ 
clusion that a rate higher than 7'/? per cent of the profits was 
not Justified. 

"We have considered what should be a reasonable rate 
of commission to the managing agents under the present cir¬ 
cumstances. Our view is that ttie Commission should be only 
a percentage of net profit, with a provision for minimum 
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nmount when no profits arc made ... Taking all these fac¬ 
tors into consideration we think that a reiniineration of 7'.. 
per cent on proftt (gross return minus depreciation) should 
be adequate in the present circumstances of the cotton textile 
industry.” 

The excessive nature of the payments made to the 
agents is thus patent 

Return on Capital 

As regards the return on capital invested, there were 
suggestions before the Board to relate the same to the “total 
capital employed” described above. 

The Board however rejected these suggestions and 
chose to differentiate the various components that go to form 
the “total employed capital”. 

“In an established concern, the block comprising land 
and buildings and plant and machinery has been built up 
from paid-up share capital, reserve fund, depreciation fund 
and sometimes out of debentures and loans- So far as the 
paid-up capital is concerned, the whole of it may be taken 
to have been sunk in the block. As regards the depreciation 
fund which is strictly meant to provide for replacement and 
renewals, it is difficult to ascertain what part of that fund 
has been actually spent in replacement and what part in ex¬ 
tension of the block. Similar difficulties will arise in finding 
out what part of the reserve fund and loans has been actu 
ally spent in financing working capital and what part in ex 
tension of the block. However the four types of funds men¬ 
tioned above differ from one another in respect of their 
source or origin, liquidity and risk-bearing. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, while the paid-up capital represents a definite contri¬ 
bution by share-holders out of their own pockets, the same 
cannot be said of the depreciation fund and reserves. As 
regards the depreciation fund, it is built up out of annual 
allocations to depreciation which forms part of the cost of 
production. It has, therefore, been already charged through 
prices. No further return can be claimed for it, even though 
it may be part of “employed capital”. As regards reserve 
fund, this, as a rule, is built up out of the surpluses left over 
from time to time after the distribution of reasonable divi¬ 
dends to the share-holders._ 






"It Is however necessary to emphasise that the reserves 
arc built up after paying reasonable dividends to the share¬ 
holders- The shareholders cannot claim the same rate of re¬ 
turn on the reserve fund as on the paid-up share capital, 
though both are parts of ‘employed capital’- And lastly, de¬ 
bentures and loan charges having been already debited to 
the mills before profits are declared, they cannot be consi¬ 
dered again for the purposes of calculating the return on 
fixed capital. In determining the reasonable rate of return 
on fixed capital, therefore, it would strictly speaking, bo 
necessary to trace it to its diverse source and then fix a re¬ 
turn on each portion of it according to its source”. 

Dealing further with the rate of return on the working 
capital, the Board observes: 

"The available evidence shows that the rate of interest 
paid by the mills for short-term working capital varies from 
■'1 per cent to 6 per cent. But in view of the fact that the ma¬ 
jority of the mills have got large reserve funds, they would 
be required to borrow only small amounts and for short pe¬ 
riods, and also in view of the fact that the financial position 
of most of the mills is strong and their credit generally high, 
we consider that an allowance of 3 per cent interest per 
annum on working capital should be adequate for the pur¬ 
pose. We have taken this rate in estimating fair ex-mill 
prices”. 

As regards the fixed capital, the Board found that in 
the absence of the vastness of data required to separate the 
different components therein so as to fix suitable rates of re¬ 
turn on each, it was better to adopt the alternative method 
of fixing a return in relation to the cost of the fixed block. 
Proceeding, the Board observes: 

"Return on the gross block should be sufficient to pro¬ 
vide for (i) corporation tax and business profits tax; (il) ade¬ 
quate reserves (iii) managing agents’ commission and (iv) 
dividend on paid-up capital subject to income-tax (and super 
tex in the case of very high income groups). The Interim 
Tariff Board, as a rule, allowed a return of 10 per cent on 
the block in the cases of war-time industries. But obviously 
the cotton textile industry which is the oldest and the largest 
industry in the country and which has achieved considerable 
prosperity and financial strength during the last four years 
cannot be treated on the same basis as war-time Industries 
tor the purpose of return. The 1936 Tariff Board on the cot- 
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ton textile industry allowed a return of 6% which was then 
accepted as satisfactory by the textile industry as a whoio 
If a 6 per cent return was deemed satisfactory by the indus 
try In 1936, a higher return cannot reasonably be claimed at 
the present time. But we did not consider it enough to b( 
guided merely by a comparison of the present position with 
that of 1936 We have also considered whether a 6 per cent 
return can reasonably provide for all the items indicatc'd 
above. We have' broadly examined the financial data avail¬ 
able for certain important groups of mills and find that a 6 
per cent return on the gross Mock can adequately provide 
for all the items that most be covered by it. We have there¬ 
fore allowed a return of 6 per cent on the gross block lor 
the purpose of estimating fair ex-mill price.” 

The Committee further observes: 

“We have applied the same principle of allocation sepa 
rately to each of the 16 costed mills. We have found that 
after providing for corporation tax, reserves at 40 per cent 
of the total return, and managing cigcnts’ commission at 7' 
per cent on the return, six mills can declare a minimum divi 
dend of 5 per cent, two mills 4'h per cent, three mills 4'/< pe r 
cent and five mills about 4 per cent.” 

To the question whether this would not bi' loo low a 
rate of return the Board have the following answer. 

“A limitation of dividend w'hieh is an unearned income 
is also in line with current ideas about distribution of na¬ 
tional income. It is sometimes claimed that in fixing divi¬ 
dends. the present high rate of taxation should also be taken 
into consideration. We do not agree with this view because 
one of the alms of the high direct taxes is to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of income by cutting down uii 
earned income as wcl';i as the higher ranges of earned in¬ 
comes. Taking all these factors into consideration, we think 
that a dividend of 4 to 5 per cent subject to tax should be 
adequate in the present case". 

We may add here that the 6 per cent return prescribed 
by the Board provides for a transfer to the extent of 40 per 
cent of the return on the gross block to reserves with a view 
to helping the mills in their replacements of the worn out 
machinery, in addition to making provision for managing 
agents’ commission and tax liabilities. 
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If the recommendations ol the Board were followed the 
[picture for the four years’working of the industry would 
have been something as follows: 



1951 

1952 
in Rs. 

1953 

lakhs. 

1954 

‘ Total Gross Assets 

137.87 

149.17 

160.42 

170,67 

; (1% return on above as prescribed 
by Tariff Board (A) 

8,27 

8.95 

9.63 

10,24 

! Less Transfer to Reserves 
\ 49% of above 

3,31 

3.58 

3.85 

4.10 


4.96 

5,37 

5.78 

6.14 

1 Less Mg. Agency coiniiiission at 
\ 7‘/2% of the return, viz. A above 62 

67 

43 

46 


4.34 

4,70 

5.35 

5.68 

Less Dividend at 57o on paid-up 
capital (figures in. brackets are 
of paid-up capital) 

3.66 

(7318) 

3.69 

(7370) 

3.77 

(7545) 

3,80 

(7596) 


68 

1.01 

1.58 

. '"UHH 

Less 3% on General Reserve 
(figures in brackets are of 

Cm'p. Reserve) 

91 

(3025) 

93 

(3111) 

92 

(3079) 

90 

(3008) 


—23 

8 

56 

98 

Less 37o <«i Developiiieiil Reserve 
(figures in brackets are of 

47 

(1558) 

50 

(1662) 

52 

(1726) 

50 

(1670) 

development reserve) 

—70 

—42 

4 

48 


Deficit of Rs. 60 laklis for all the four years togetlier. 

N.B. Figures relating to Gross Assets, Capital and Reserves are culled 
from the above Study published in the Reserve Bank Bulletin 
January 1957. 

Thus even after making a provison for transfer to re¬ 
serves to the extent of as high a percentage as 40 per cent 
and for managing agency commission at 7'.'i per cent of the 
6 per cent on gross assets, the industry could have earned 5 
per cent return on paid-up capital and 3 per cent return on 
the reserves. The deficit of Rs. 60 lakhs is immaterial. If pro¬ 
vision on all reserves were to be made at 2'/2 per cent, the 
balance on four years together is not a deficit but a surplus 
of 44 lakhs. We may point out here that the Labour Appel¬ 
late Tribunal that examined the workers’ demands for a 
wage rise in 1950 provided for a return of only 2 per cent 
on reserves used as working capital. 
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A comparative statement showing the allocations a< 
under the Tariff Board’s recommendations and as made hv^ 
the Industry presents a revealing picture. 


Allocations as under 
the Tariff Board's 
Recommendations. 



1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 



in Rs. lakhs 


I. Reserves 

3,31 

3,58 

3,85 

4.10 

14.84 

II. Dividends 

3,66 

3,69 

3,77 

3,80 

14,92 

On Shares 






III. Return on Reserve 






(General and 
Development) 

1.38 

1.43 

1,44 

1,40 

5.6,') 

IV. Total of 11 and III 

5,04 

5,12 

5,21. 

5,20 

20,57 

Mg. Agents’ Commission 62 

67 

43 

46 

2,18 



Allocations as 




made by the 





Industry. 




1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Total 



in Rs. lakhs 


1. Reserves 

6,15 

68 

1,65 

—5 

8,43 

II. Dividends on Shares 

III. Return on Reserve 

6.33 

4,96 

5,59 

5,66 

22,54 

(General and 
Development) 






IV. Total of II and III 

6,33 

4,96 

5,59 

5,66 

22,54 

Mg. Agents’ Commission 4,73 

3,26 

3,29 

3,42 

14,70 


Thus Instead of making large allocations to the reserves 
to build up the resources of the Industry, which could help 
it to manage on its own its rehabilitation and development 
programme, the managing agents have appropriated large 
amounts to themselves and kept the industry at the mercy 
of others to finance its development- 

The whole plunder the Industry made of the people dur¬ 
ing the war and the post-war years has thus mainly gone to 
feather the nests of a few houses that today control the dest¬ 
iny of the industry, and today the industry asks the State for 
help in its reconstruction programme. 
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The lnduslr\a\ France Corporation observes In Its Se¬ 
cond Annual Report 

“Generally speaking very tew textile mills have ade- 
Quatc reserves or resources to pay for new equipment at pre¬ 
sent prices or replace their old machinery”. 

Again, the Planning Commission’s publication. ‘‘Pro 
grammes of Industrial Development. 1951-56" says that 
there are 150 uneconomic units in the industry, which must 
be given financial and other assistance in order to make 
them viable and that "it is not possible at this stage to get 
n(^w capital invested in the Industry for the purpose of reno¬ 
vation or rehabilitation”. The “Facts about the Indian Cot-^ 
ton Mill Industry” referred to above, observes : 

"On a conservative estimate, cotton mills in Bombay 
City alone would need more than Rs. 100 crores to 
carry out their rehabilitation programme, while the 
Ahmedabad cotton mill Industry would require Rs. 69 
crores for the purpose. Governmental assistance in the 
shape of depreciation allowance on the basis of origi¬ 
nal cost has been found to be inadequate in view of the 
inflated prices of new machinery. The Working Party 
for the Cotton Textile industry recognises in its report 
released this year that there has been a backlog In the 
modernisation of the mills”. 

No further comment is necessary on this. 

‘Incapacity to Pay’ — Stock Argument 

Pleading these needs of the industry and emphasising 
it’s present difficulties the mill-owners seek to make out a 
case for the inability of the Industry to bear any burden of 
wage increases. 

We wonder whether at any time in the history of the 
indirntry the mill-owners have willingly accepted the capacity 
to concede any concessions to the workers. Even a casual 
look at the wage adjustments in the industry over the four 
decades past should serve to substantiate this. 

Thus in 1917, the year of peak profits during the First 
World War the Bombay mills earned a net profit of over 
Rs. 3.02 crores on a paid-up capital of Rs. 7.66 crores- In 
1918 the respective figures were Rs. 2.28 crores and Rs. 8.10 
crores. The prices had gone up by over 54 per cent. But it 
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took scores of strike actions by the workers before the miiii 
owners could be persuaded to granting as late as in 1917 it 
increase in wages first by ton per cent and then again by 
per cent. 

The profits of the mills continued to be at a high /ovd 
even in the immediate post-war period. To cite only a fetv 
instances the Tata mills earned in 1919 a profit of Rs. ij 
Jakhs on a paid-up capital of Rs. 15 lakhs- The Swadeshi 
Mills of Kuria — anothiT Tala concern, earned Rs. 41 lakhs 
on a capital of Rs. 20 lakhs, the Now City Mill of M/s. Brady 
and Co. netted 9.5 lakhs on a capital of 6 lakhs, the Murarji 
Mills garnered 8.5 lakhs on a capital (tf Rs. 11.5 lakhs, tin 
Meir Sassoon Mill earned 11 lakhs on a capital of Rs. iii 
lakhs, the three mills of Petit (M/s. Manekji, Bomanji and 
Dlnshaw) earned Rs. 47 .'akhs on a capital of Rs. 36 lakhs, 
the Kohlnoor Rs. 17 lakhs on a capital of Rs. 20 lakhs. Ih r 
Appollo Rs. 18 lakhs on a capital of Rs. 35 lakhs, the Karim 
bhai Rs. 22 lakhs on a capital of 22 lakhs and so on. 

But even with all this prosperity the workers had to go 
through 'two general strikes, and innumerable local action.^ 
to get their dear food allowance raised in November 1920 
to 70 per cent in case of fixed wage earners and women and 
80 per cent in case of piece-raters. 

The mill-owners however were not so slow when attack 
ing the concessions of the workers. Thus when the post-war 
boom collapsed, and profits began returning to their more 
normal levels, the wages of the workers were the first to 
come under an attack by the mill-owners. Thus in 1924 the 
mill-owners withdrew the annual onc^-month bonus that the 
workers had won through the general strike of 1919, and in 
July 1925 notices wome put up in mills announcing a 20 per 
cent cut in the increases conceded earner- And even then the 
mills were not running in losses. In fact during the four 
years from 1920 to 1923 the Bombay mills earned a profit 
of Rs. 23 crores on a paid up capital of Rs. 19 crores. Per 
formance of individual mills was even better. Thus for th( 
five years ended 1924 the Murarji Mills earned a profit of 
Rs- 90 lakhs on a capital of 12 lakhs, the Hindustan netted 
Rs. 36 lakhc on Rs. 12 lakhs, the New City Rs. 33 lakhs on 
Rs. 6 lakhs, the Swan Rs. 41 lakhs on Rs. 10 lakhs, the Swa 
deshi Rs. 110 lakhs on Rs. 20 lakhs, the Meir Sassoon 
Rs. 33 iakhs on Rs. 10 lakhs and the Spring, Textile and 
Dyeing of Wadla group Rs. 230 lakhe on a capital of Rs. 30 
lakhs. 
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Tk. iktetMitog a»ii.g te ttot ftise Igmes of proto UB- 
^“\{“ange ttauslotmaWott once ttie mlW-owners start ar- 
Sbk over tbeit capacity to meet tbe workers’ demands. Thus 
bofore the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee of 1929. Mr 
WhitU'Y of Mi's. A. F. Ferguson and Co. Chartered Account¬ 
ants of the MUi-owners’ Association. Bombay claimed a total 
loss of Rs. 1.95,40.908 forr 1926 and Rs. 7,86,309 tor 1927 
us sustained by the Bombay industry, when the consolidated 
profit and loss account statements revealed a loss of Rs. 
13,61,575 for 1926 and a net profit of Rs. 1,68,69,129 for 
1927. The transformation was brought about by claiming 
huge depreciation allowance at rates much higher than those 
at which the mills actually provided for in their accounts. 
Pointing out to these losses, the mill-owners had then insist¬ 
ed on imposing a wage cut of at least I'h per cent on the 
weavers. 


Again before the Textile Labour Enquiry Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Govt, of Bombay in 1937 to consider the de¬ 
mands of the tcxti^e w^orkers’ organisations for a restoration 
of wage cuts imposed upon the workers during the period of 
depression, the mill-owners converted the profit of Rs. 40.48 
lakhs of the 64 mills of Bombay for the year 1936 into a 
loss of Rs. 70.45 lakhs by claiming big set-offs in the name 
of depreciation, to justify their contention that the mills had 
no resources to bear any fresh burdens that any wage revi¬ 
sion might involve. 

The Committee however found that while the mill-own¬ 
ers claimed set-offs at high rates, actual provision made in 
the accounts against depreciation w'as substantially small. 
Thus while depreciation at the over-all rate of 4 per cent 
on the orginal block in Bombay. Ahmedabad and Sholapur 
would have amounted to Rs. 1.24 crores, Rs. 0-70 crores and 
Rs. 0.20 crores respectively for the year 1936, the actual 
provision in the three centres was Rs. 0.41 crores, Rs, 0.39 
crores and Rs. 0.006 crores respectively — the maximum 
amounts provided for in any year during the decade pre¬ 
ceding being Rs- 0.69 crores for 1927 in Bombay, Rs. 0.57 
crores in 1934 in Ahmedabad and Rs. 0.1 crore in 1927 in 
Sholapur. The Committee was therefore led to observe in 
its interim report,—“Provision for depreciation to be ade¬ 
quate need not be at the rate of 4 per cent to 4 V 2 per cent 
of the value of the undepreciated block, as is evident from 
the provision made In the past by some mills that have paid 
dividends out of profits.” 
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The mill-owners Invoked aU arguments before the 
committee to oppose the claim for wage rise. The Com¬ 
mittee’s attention was drawn to the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board of 1936, which had provided for a 6 per cent 
return on the gross block. It may be pointed out here that 
the Tariff Board of 1948 referred to above has okayed this, 
and made Its computations on that basis. The Commlttc-o 
however rejected entirely the claim of the Industry, saying 
that If that basis were to be adopted, several set-offs would 
as well have to be allowed against the return so computed. 

The Committee observe in their interim report—"Ii 
the over-all percentage of return is to be allowed on the 
undepreciated block, it stands to reason that against it 
should be set off the interest which the depreciation fund 
would have earned by being used as working capital, or by 
being Invested in Securities or by being deposited with 
banks. A similar set-off will have to be allowed for the 
interest which can be earned by the separate Investment ol 
the reserve and other funds which ordinarily go to finance* 
the block as a whole. A further set-off should be allowed 
in respect of the capital borrowed from outside to financi* 
the block account. Interest on this at the stipulated rate Is 
charged and provided for in the profit and loss account, and 
the portion of the block account represented by such bor¬ 
rowed capital cannot be expected to earn a return twic(' 
over. If the earning capacity of the entire block account 
has to be determined at the flat basic rate of 6 per cent 
adopted by the Tariff Board, it is only proper that on the 
portion of the block account which is financed by outside 
borrowing, there should be a set-off equal to the Interest 
paid.” 


In fact such a basis according to the Committee could 
be hardly useful'y considered when considering the paying 
capacity of the industry in a wage dispute. 

"It was urged by the representatives of the Ahmeda- 
bad Mlllowners’ Association that the case for an immedlati' 
increase in wages should be examined in the light of the 
views expressed by the Tariff Boards about the scale of 
allowances for the overhead charges, and. the return on ca¬ 
pital investment- In our opinion, the tests to be adopted in 
ascertaining a fair selling price vis-a-vis the price of im¬ 
ported yam and piece-goods cannot be applied in determln 
Ing the level of payments within the industry itself, and in 
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determining whether at a particular period there is Justifi¬ 
cation for a re-adjustment of the level of wages. The en¬ 
tire problem has to be viewed in a different light. The line 
of approach we have adopU^d is to examine whether the 
present condition of the industry indicates any improve 
ment over the past and. if so. whether the improvement 
is substantial enough to warrant an increase in wages". 

Again, 

‘‘An attempt to calculate the ability of the Industry to 
bear a given burden Involves an enquiry into whether the 
Industry is at present economically managed and whether 
all the burdens it carries are equitable and just. It is not 
possible for us in this report to enter into issues of this 
character.” 

Finally when confronted with statistics relating to all 
round recovery of the Industry from the throes of the de¬ 
pression the mill-owners emphasised that it was too early to 
say that the recovery had firmly set in. and it was n<‘ces 
sary to wait for at least a couple of years, before any pro¬ 
posal for a wage rise could be considered. To this the com¬ 
mittee answered "In the first instance it will not be possi¬ 
ble to find under the present fluctuating conditions a pe¬ 
riod of two years which at one time or another does not 
show some temporary recession. In the second instance it 
would be difficult to persuade the workers to refrain from 
putting forward demands for increases, as soon as clear 
signs of prosperity are evident.” 

The experience of the recent years has not bt'on In any 
way different. Thus with all the colossal profits of the Se¬ 
cond World War, the mill-owners were not led to accept 
readily the claims of the workers in 1947, and the conten¬ 
tion concerning the paying capacity found its due place in 
the arguments of the mill-owners. 

Again the Korean war of 1952 and the subsequent 
boom conditions gave the Industry one more series of fine 
harvests. But when the Bombay workers asked for higher 
wages in 1953 the mill-owners did not fail to trot out their 
argument of lack of capacity to bear the increased burdens. 

There is nothing new in the mill-owners parading this 
time as well their stock arguments regarding the needs of 
the Industry in connection with it’s rehabilitation and reor- 
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ganisatlon programme, the ‘crisis* In the industry and thJ 
consequent inability to meet the workers’ claims. " 

Published accounts not reliable 

W(' have rcicrrod above to how big amounts claim, 
by the mill-owners by way of depreciation are not actualf 
spent in renovating the plant and equipment, and the claims 
arc put up more to counter the demands of the wimkers ihai 
out of any eimcern for the development of thc> industry. 

Further it is widely believed and not without reason 
that the accounts of tJic mills as drawn and published do 
not carry a true picture of the actual state of affairs- There 
Is believed to be large scale manipulation so as to suit tiic 
interests of the Managing Agents, and under the cloak of tli,- 
audited statements presenU'd to th(' share-holders the Govern 
ment and the public various malpracti(-es are known to b> 
going on, which enable those In control of the affairs to uti 
lisc the company finances for their personal benefit. Wc 
have referred above to the observations of Shri Khandu- 
bhai Desai, the ex-Union Minister for Labour concerning 
the ‘crorcs of secret resc'rvcs in stocks of cloth, cotton and 
stores, which are kept out of the public eye’! The state 
ments of the various other Ministers made from time to 
time, and the findngs and observations of the officials of the 
company Law Administration which some time come to 
light also accept the existence of such malpractices. To 
what extent such malpractices go on was revealed when the 
Government of India ordered in 1953 under the Industrle.s 
Development and Regulation Act, an enquiry into the affairs 
of five mills in Bombay, popularly known as the INDU (In 
dia United) group mills. The report of Shri S. P. Chopra, 
Chartered Accountant who conducted the enquiry is an in¬ 
dictment of the Managing Agency system. 

We do not propose to go here into the various fraudu¬ 
lent and criminal practices the enquiry found in vogue in 
the mills such as fictitious additions to the purchases, de¬ 
flation and suppression of figures of sales, obtaining of sup¬ 
plies of cotton and stores at prices higher than the market 
prices and the pocketing by the Agents of the difference 
between the current price and the supply price, collection 
of the on money In sale transactions at control prices by 
the Agents through their nominees, showing sales at prices 
even lower than market prices in mills’ books and the col- 
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.• tho difTori-ncc in cash and it’s pocketing by the 
charging ot personal expenses to the accounts oi 

gV.. etc. 


The whole report Is an exposure ot how the Managing 
Agents used the apparatus and the ftnances ol' the mills un- 
diT their management to leather Ihe-ir own nests and to bes- 


der 

tow 


favours on their relatlvins and Ir'u nds. 


Similar allegations have been made from time to lime 
in respect ot a number of other mills reporting losses. The 
mills at Sholapur and Jaigaon in Bombay State and K\ 
sheiigarh in Rajasthan are a few instances of this. 


How the company finance works and how the appara¬ 
tus of limited companies is utilised by those seeking to build 
empires’ of their own to serve their private ambitions is 
again revealed in the recent enquiry by the Chagla Com¬ 
mission into the investments of the funds of the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation info the Mundhra group of concerns. 

Neither the trade unions nor the public can therefore 
go by the published accounts of the mill-owners, and Judge 
their paying capacity therefrom- 


The Second five year Plan 

The Second Plan fixed the target for cloth production 
at 8,400 million yards to be attained in 1960-61,—7,400 
million yards for domestic consumption plus 1,000 million 
yards for export. The domestic consumption was estimated 
on the basis of an estimated per capita consumption of 18.5 
yards in 1960-61, for a population that will have increased 
by that year to 400 million. 

Out of the target of 8,400 million yards, the mill sec 
tor is assigned 5,350 million yards. The shares allotted to 
the other sectors are: handloom industry—2,650 million 
yards, and power looms—250 millon yards. This leaves 
a balance of 150 million yards which has been loft unallo¬ 
cated. The mills were restricted from Increasing their pro¬ 
duction for domestic consumption and the extra quota of 
350 million yards allotted to them was exclusively for ex¬ 
port. The mills were permitted to instal, under certain 
conditions. 18,000 automatic looms, to help them attain this 
target. 
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The ‘Plan Boom’ 

The performance of the industry during the last two 
completed Plan years has been remarkable. The produc 
tlon increased by leaps and bounds and by the end of the 
Second Year of the five year Plan-period today, the Mills 
have hit and exceeded their allotted target. From a figure 
of 1630 million lbs. of yarn and 5,094 million yards for 
cloth for 1955, the production of the Industry Jumped to 
1,671 million lbs. of yarn and 5,306 mlillon yards of cloth 
In 1956 and 5,400 million yards (estimated) in 1957. 

Shrl Manubhai Shah, Union Minister for Industry, has 
put the production of the Industry for 1957 at 5,500 mil¬ 
lion yards. “The production of mill made cotton cloth has 
increased from 3,760 million yards in 1947 to the rate of 
5,500 million yards in 1957". (A.I.C.C. Economic Review. 
Special Gauhattl—Pragjyotishpur—Session Number p. 38). 

The mills have thus exceeded their 1956 production 
by a sizeable margin and overfulfilled the Plan target by 
150 millions—three years ahead of schedule. 

Despite this increase in production demand was brisk, 
and stocks were running low. A note on the supply and 
price trends of cloth prepared by the Union Ministry ol 
Finance in September 1956 and placed on the table of the 
Lok Sabha points out: “Production of cloth has increased 
and mill production in the first 7 months of the year was 
3,056 million yards. The July figure was an all-time re¬ 
cord of 478 million yards. But production has not kept paci 
with thie increase in demand and there has been a conti 
nuous decline in stocks held with the mills”. 

The big doses of deficit financing administered by the 
Government to the national economy had led to a general 
price increase, and created conditions of ‘prosperity’ in the 
country. The mills enjoyed the bounties of this prosperity 
to the fullest and the profits of the mills became a subject 
of public criticism of the Government policies. We may 
recall here that the profit index for 1955 with 1939 as base 
stood at 535 which compares favourably with the indices 
for the war years. 

Finally the Government decided to mop up the ‘sur¬ 
plus’ prpfiis which the mills were reaping by enhancing the 
excise duties with effect from September 1, 1956 as follows: 
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Coarse—dhotles and sarecs 
Others 
Medium 
Fine 

Superfine 


1. 8. S. Narioo.;! 

'■•oi.. No. 12 ^^^ ^..yard.. 

.«s-A&..Ea,_ 


0 0 6 
0 16 
0 2 0 
0 3 0 

0 4 0 


This Is, of course, exclusive of the handloom cess of 
three pies per yard. 

The Union Finance Minister. Shrl T- T. Krishnama- 
chari, while introducing the necessary Bill in Lok Sabha 
in August 1956 revealed that the wholesale prices earned 
by the mills were much in excess of those fixed by the Tariff 
Commission. The excess was between 22 per cent to 35 
per cent on coarse drills and mercerised goods, 12'/2 per 
cent on long cloth—medium and fine, 14 per cent on sa 
rces, 9 per cent on dhotles (medium), 20 per cent on dhoties 
superfine and 10 per cent on voiles. When it is recalled 
that the Tariff Board had fixed its prices after allowing for 
all possible charges by way of depreciation and replace¬ 
ments. and providing for a return of 6 per cent to the mill- 
owners and from 15 to 20 per cent for the trade, the extent 
of profiteering resorted to by the mills will be evident. 


The enhancement of the duties was expected to serve 
a double purpose first to secure a share for Government in 
the profits earned by the mMs and to redress the ‘imba¬ 
lance’ in the demand and supply position of cloth by curb¬ 
ing consumption of cloth. At the same time, both the in¬ 
dustry and trade were warned against passing on the bur¬ 
den of the new levies to the consumer. 


The warning, however, did not work and cloth prices 
continued their upward trend, as can be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing figures :— 


Cloth retail prices 

Dec. 1955 October 1956 
Rs. As- Ps. Rs. As. Ps. 

Longcloth fine 0 15 0 0 13 0 

Shirting grey - medium - 50" ^ 


width 0 13 0 

Voil printed - fine super 110 
Voil bleached - fine super 0 14 3 

(Eastern Economist, October 19, 
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Seeing this persistent upwrad trend of the cloth prices, 
the Finance Minister had to threaten in his speech at Coim 
batore in October 1956 that the Government of India might 
consider "taking over cloth trading if cloth prices did not 
soon come down to the level obtaining in December last." 
The “Crisis" 

The millowners however could not be expected to sub 
niit to this scaling down of their profits. A grievance was 
mad(' that the incidence of the levy was much more than 
could be justified by the rise in cloth prices. 

"Today, (excise calculated on the mill prices of a 
variety of representative qualities of cloth varies ac¬ 
cording to classification from 11.5 per cent to 31-9 per 
cent and averages 24.8 per cent — an average increase 
of 11.2 per cent over August 1956. In fact, in certain 
categories of superfine cloth it is as high as 38/39%: 
but i have confined mysc'lf to representative qualities. 
When 1 mention that the total expected collection of 
excise, on cloth in a year is Rs. 75 crores, you will ap¬ 
preciate Just how heavy the incidence of excise is. 
According to the White Paper on Budget for 1957-58 
the index for cotton manufactures in 1956 increased 
by 4.3 per cent only. This would hardly seem to justify 
an increase in excise by an average of 11.2 per cent 
over August 1956 and 14.8 per cent over December 
1955." 

(Speech of Sir John Burns, Chairman of the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, before the Annual 
General meeting of the Association on 27-3-1957) 

It was alleged that neither the industry nor the trade 
could bear the burdens of this charge and that this had been 
leading to the industry’s being burdened with mounting 
stocks of unsold goods— the trade refusing to ‘lift’ the same. 

"As a result of these measures, there was a marked 
decline in the volume of cloth offtake in the country, as 
neither the dealer nor the consumer was in a position to 
bear the high incidence of excise duty- Faced with the 
intractable problem of cost Inflation, the Industry was 
also unable to take the burden on its own shoulders. 
Stocks of cloth therefore began to accumulate, and had 
for some time exceeded the figure of 5,00,000 bales. In 
fact, there was a drift towards the position that existed 
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In 1953 when special stops had to be taken by the Go 
vernment to liquidate the stocks." 

(Indian Citton Mill Industry by Millowners’ Associ¬ 
ation, Bombay.) 

It is interesting to note the reference to thi- 1953 situ 
ation suggesting thereby that the industry is caught in the 
grip of a crisis and the position would not be relieved unless 
the Government renderc'd assistance by rc'ducing the duties 
as in 1953. 

The cry of the c risis was st>on ringing ii\ the air. and 
its first victim was. as could be expected, the worker. 


Pleading accumulation of stocks and consequent finan¬ 
cial diffieulties, the Mills launched an attack on the employ¬ 
ment of the workers. The attack was intensified when the 
1957-58 budget was not found to contain any relief. Whole 
shifts and departments began to be closed down after the 
middle? of the year and the temporary worke rs began to be 
axed. It is estimated that in Bombay City alone' more than 
25,000 workers arc' thrown out of jobs in the one? year past. 
Similar reports an' coming from Ahmedabad and Indore. In 
other centres whole mills were closed dowm pleading finan¬ 
cial difficulties. Shri Abid AM, Union Deputy Mnisiter for 
Labour, revealed on Nov. 14th. 1957 in the course of his 
reply to a question in Lok Sabha in this connection that 14 
mills were closed in 1957 due either to ‘financial difficulties' 
or 'uneconomic working’ and as a result, 15,539 work(?rs 
were out of employment. 


The average daily number of workers employed fell as 
follows, as a result of the attack: 


January 1957 

February ,. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


8,30,689 

8,25,360 

8.26,005 

8,23,101 

8.14.342 

7,88,912 


(Record and Statistics. VoL 9, No. 1, p. 50). 


The concerted nature of the attack, and that it was 
launched after several spokesmen of the Industry expressed 
that the millowners would have to close down the third 
shifts unless relief was rendered in the form of scaling down 
of the duties leads one to conclude that the ‘crisis’ was more 
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apparent than real, and that the attack was meant first to 
make the workers bear the burden of the difficulties of the 
Industry .and second to use the workers as pressure-screw to 
make the Government concede the demands of the Industry. 

A peep into the actual position would however show 
that the nature of the crisis is far exaggerated by the spokes¬ 
men of the industry. Thus while the cry of the ‘crisis’ was 
ringing in all meets of mlllowners and through the columns 
of their publications, the production results continued to 
maintain a satisfactory trend. 

The following month-wise figures relating to the pro 
duction of cloth and yarn during the two years past will be 
found to be interesting. 


Production of Cloth and Yam 



CLOTH 

Million Yards 

1957 1956 

YARN 

Million 

1957 

Lbs. 

1956 

January 

483.7 

413.8 

156.4 

132.5 

February 

•135.1 

125.5 

143.2 

133.6 

March 

453.3 

418.8 

150.5 

132.6 

April 

164.4 

120.8 

153.7 

131.0 

.May 

453.1 

152.7 

149.9 

135.4 

June 

419.6 

451.5 

137.0 

137.0 

July 

458.9 

467.0 

150.1 

145.3 

August 

420.4 

438.3 

144.1 

140.3 

September 

443.7 

465.6 

150.9 

146.2 

October 

415.4 

443.4 

143.3 

142.5 

November 

429.0« 

430.1 

146.0« 

139.5 

December 

143.44C 

479.0 

148.0« 

155.3 

TOTAL 

5.320.04C 

5,306.5 

1.773. U 



« Estimated. 

Source; Commerce Annual Review Number 1957 — page 178. 


Again, the Report of the Ministry of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry for 1956-57 has the following to say about the posi¬ 
tion of the industry: 

“Production of mill cloth touched the record figun; 
of 479 million yards in December 1956. The produc¬ 
tion of cloth during January and February 1957 was 
about 484 million yards and 436 million yards respec¬ 
tively. . . . .Although the production was higher than 
in the previous years, the demand was on the increase 
and there was a marked decline in stocks of cloth held 
with the mills. Against an average production per 
month of 2,91, 600 bales, the unsold stocks at die end 
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of the year were only about 2,61,900 bales — less than 
a month’s production. The increase in demand had its 
effect on cloth prices, and the prices went up during 
the period January - August 1956”. (p. 58)- 

A survey of the industrial profits by the Eastern Econo¬ 
mist during the four quarters ended December 31, 1956. 
March 31, 1957, June 30, 1957 and September 30, 1957 re¬ 
veals Interesting findings concerning the working of the cot¬ 
ton mills, which we tabulate below:— 

Industrial Profi.ts—Textiles 


Companies which Number of Net profils in Dividends averages per 
published their Companies Lakhs cent 


Accounts 
Quarter ended 


Curient 

year 

Previous 

year 

Latest 

year 

Previous 

year 

31st December, 
1956 

5 

47.32 

26.42 

11.75 

10.25 

31 st March, 

1957 

11 

692.6 

666.4 

14 

14 

301h June, 

1957 

13 

540.78 

467.54 

12 

10 

30th September, 
1957 

8 

200.4 

203.2 

10.8 

10.8 


Source: Records and Statistics, 

Vot. VIII, Nos. 2. 3 and 4, 
Vol. IX- No. 1. 


The study leads the Journal to observe that during 
1956, sugar and textiles had faired best, the profits of which 
recorded an advance over their preceding year’s mark by 
about 40 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. 

The Increased activity of the mills is reflected in their 
drawing further on their capacity, and more intensive utili¬ 
sation of their equipment during this period : 

Referring to this the COMMERCE observes: 

“The increase in cloth production realised this year 
is the result of more Intensive utilisation of the cotton 
mills’ capacity. The daily average number of looms run 
on second and third shifts during the first 6 months pf 
1957, for Instance, was 51,399 and 1,72,772 which 
compares favourably with 49,069 and 1,69,933 respec¬ 
tively in the same period of 1956. Similarly the daily 
average of spindles run on second shift was higher at 
1,04,30,859 as against 99,91,538 and on third shift at 
49,08,484 as against 46,69,242 a year before. 
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The following table gives the number of days and shifts 
worked per day by mills In June 1957 as compared with 
June 1956. 


June 1957 June 1956 


Total number of mills 454 419 

Mills remaining closed 17 22 

Mills working — one shift 26 19 

two shifts 169 149 

three shifts 228 423 224 392 


(COMMERCE. September 28. 1957, p.584). 

The figures relating to the quantities packed also do 
not support the claims of the millowners- The following 
figures speak for themselves. 

Million Yards. 

Wearables Nonwearables Total 

1956 5,010.60 186.57 5,197.17 

1957 5,173.27 203.38 5,376.65 

There Is again a sizeable increase in the exports of cloth. 

Exports of Cloth 


1957 

in Million Yards 


1956 

in Million Yards 


January 

100.70 

61.08 

February 

74.36 

60.05 

March 

86.16 

68.24 

April 

84.35 

70.60 

May 

54.36 

58.14 

June 

46.62 

72.05 

July 

63.19 

4765 

August 

58.89 

57.57 

September 

53.35 

47.83 

October 

73.94 

60.41 

November 

December 

695.92 

603.63 

79.15 

61.45 


Total 744.23 


Source; Commerce Annual Review Number 1957, 

page A-181 
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1956 1957 

Unit August December November December 
Rs. nP Rs. nP Rs. nP Rs. nP 



i) Ahmedabad . Bleaclied Long Cloth-Asoka. B 1550 

(back fitted) 19 1245s (36"x 40 Yds.) „ 0.81 0.86 0.84 0.84 

Source; Journal of Industry and Trade, October. 1957; February, 1958. 


A look In the movements of cloth and yarn prices over 
this period will also be helpful to understand the nature of 
crisis. 

The adjoining table giving these details, will be found 
to serve the purpose. 

The table reveals that there is no such appreciable fall 
In any variety as to warrant the conclusion of a crisis. There 
are declines In a few varieties, particularly in dhoties and 
sarees. But even these have picked up later. 

When in September 1957, the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment was drawn in Rajya Sabha to the ‘crisis’ in the indus¬ 
try, the Union Minister for Commerce and Industry, Shri 
Morarji Desal observed that at the current rate of produc¬ 
tion, the cotton mills carried Just over seven weeks’ produc¬ 
tion. He felt that it was not abnormal for the Industry to 
carry stocks of this magnitude. Even though the production 
In 1953 was lower than now, the mills had carried at that 
time much higher stocks. Answering supplemcntaries, Shri 
Desai said: “The financial difficulties of the mills are due to 
mls-managemcnt, uneconomic conditions and want of rejuve¬ 
nation of machinery. Consumers will get a fair deal as a 
result of the accumulation, as the prices will not rise.” 

The issue was again raised in the Lok Sabha on Novem¬ 
ber 11,1957 through a starred question. Answering the ques¬ 
tions the Minister for Commerce Shri Kanungo observed 
that "the Industry carried just eight weeks’ production’’ and 
that "a stock of two months’ production is nothing unusual 
in Industry; there is nothing to be alarmed’’- Answering 
supplementaries the Minister observed that the figures of 
stocks for 1957 could not be compared with those for 1955 
or 1954, since "the production at that time was less, and the 
demand was very much higher, because it was the pent-up 
demand of the control days that was being satisfied.’’ The 
Minister also explained that “only one mill has said that the 
reason for the closure is stock,’’ and that he did not think 
that the Industry was curtailing production on account of 
this. 


The exaggerated nature of the crisis Is thus laid bare. 
The duties might be causing some difficulties for the margi¬ 
nal mills, since the Industry does not seem to have been able 
to shift, as usual, the burden of duties on the shoulders of 
the consumer. But even here those units already suffering 
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from financial stringency and reckless management seem to 
have been hit worst. The remarks of the two Ministers, re¬ 
ferred to above, in this connection, are significant. 

Lala Sir Shriram, Chairman of the Delhi Cloth and Ge¬ 
neral Mills Co. Ltd., and a prominent spokesman of the in¬ 
dustry, characterises the crisis as mainly a ‘dealer crisis' 
which could be resolved by creating the necessary psycho¬ 
logy in the markets. Speaking before the sixtyninth Annual 
General Meeting of the company Sir Shriram observed: 

“A fair part of the crisis, in my humble opinion, can 
be resolved by taking steps to export 300 to 400 million 
yards of cloth in the near future, even at sacrifice 
prices. The burden of the sacrifice should be shared 
equitably by the industry as a whole, since the result¬ 
ant benefits of a market not oppressed by huge and 
rising stocks which arc declining In value will be gene¬ 
rally shared. 1 make this plea to fellow industrialists 
once again, and in all humility. It’s advantages do not 
stop at lowering stocks within the country, but in cre¬ 
ating an appropriate psychology in the markets which 
have been fighting shy of their normal function of 
stockholding since the successive unsettlements of the 
sharp rise in excise duties last year, of the ’flu epidemic 
and of the confusion consequent upon the introduction, 
earlier in this year, of the inter-State sales tax , ■ . . 
In a sense the textile crisis is a dealer crisis, and the 
dealer will not be in a position to get free of the feel¬ 
ing of crisis so long as the once accumulated stocks op¬ 
press the market by the sheer fact of their presence.” 

It is Interesting to note, however, that Sir Shriram does 
not propose conducting this experiment of disposing off 
accumulated stocks at sacrifice prices, in the domestic mar¬ 
ket. 


The consistent agitation carried on by the Industry 
against the enhanced scales of excise duties has however, 
not failed to bear fruit. The Government of India announ¬ 
ced on March 18, 1958 sizeable reductions in the rates of 
duties applicable to all varieties of cloth. The relief to the 
Industry as a result of these concessions is estimated to be 
of the order of Rs. 15/- crores. The Government have also 
ended the system of compulsory deposits Introduced last 
year, and against which as well the millowncrs were agitat¬ 
ing. 
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Now that the necessary reliefs are obtained, the 'crisis* 
can 'lift*. 

Already the stocks have started moving since the Gov¬ 
ernment announced the first concession In Dec. 1957. In a 
statement laid on the Table of the Loksabha on February 27th 
1957, the Minister for Commerce and Industry pointed out 
that the stocks with the mills came down by 83,600 bales 
since 31-12-1957. After the concessions in March 1958 the 
movement has accelerated. 

The Mlllowners raising an alarm over the accumulation 
of stocks and their alleged ‘distress sales’ do not utter a 
word, however, about the fall in the prices of raw cotton, 
and the benefit this has given them. Actually, the prices of 
raw cotton have moved down much more than the prices of 
cloth. This wii"' be evident from the following flgurse. 

Indices of Wholesale Prices 1952-53**100 

Average of tnonths/weeks ended Salurdays/week ended Saturday 


Raw Cotton Cotton Manufactures 


August 1957 

112 

117 

September 1957 

100 

117 

October 1957 

97 

117 

November 1957 

101 

115 

December 1957 

105 

115 

January 1958 

. . 105'A' 

116 

February 1958 

104 

Estimated. 

116 

Source — Office of Economic Adviser to the Government of 
India. 


Thus while the Index for cloth prices Is virtually stable 
round 117, that for the raw cotton has moved down from 112 
to 97 and now stands at 104. 

The continued efforts of the millowners and their sup¬ 
porters at exaggerating and advertising the crisis, are there¬ 
fore making the trade unions apprehensive that through such 
campaign the millowners seek to sabotage the enquiry by the 
Board or at least influence it and prepare ground to resist 
the claims of the workers for a fair wage- The recent edi¬ 
torial in the "Times of India” of March 3rd calling for a 
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suspension of the Board till the difficulties of the industry 
arc enquired into is a pointer in this behalf. 

Assured Capacity to Pay and Maintain a Fair Wage: 

What we have stated above leaves no doubt about the 
paying capacity of the industry. The industry has more than 
adequate resources, amassed mainly through denying the 
workers the wages really due to them and fleecing the people 
through high prices. The workers, therefore, can justifi¬ 
ably demand a fair wage to be paid out of these resources. 
Other considerations also demand that the wages of the tex¬ 
tile workers be revised suitably without any further delay. 
We give below two tables which enable a comparison bet¬ 
ween the wages of the textile workers and those of workers 
of other leading trades, first prior to 1949 and second sub¬ 
sequent to it. —([or Table see Page 120) 

The tables point out clearly that prior to 1949 the tex¬ 
tile worker was leading the workers of other trades in the 
matter of earnings. But subsequent to 1949 -the workers 
of all other leading industries like basic metals, machinery 
(electrica'.), transport equipment, electricity, gas and pet¬ 
roleum products, and even miscellaneous have surpassed 
him. In the five years past the workers of iron and steel In¬ 
dustry, collieries and plantations have secured valuable wage 
increases. But the textile worker remains chained to the 
same structure standardised some ten years back. During 
these ten years, the textile worker has given conclusive 
proof of the increase in his productivity. Through hard 
work and sacrifice he has placed the industry on a foundation 
firmer than a rock. It is therefore more than overdue to do 
justice to him. 

The assured future of the Industry need not give rise 
to any doubts concerning the capacity of the industry to 
sustain a fair wage. The industry has definite advantages 
over it's rivals in the form of assured supply of home-grown 
cotton at prices which compare favourably with those that 
it’s leading competitors have to pay for their supplies ob¬ 
tained from other countries- It has a labour force that is 
hardworking and given necessary training and encourage¬ 
ment can compete with any labour force in the world in 
the mattter of productivity. Lastly, the industry has a vast 
assured internal market, which few of it's rivals can boast 
of. It does not therefore have to depend like some of it’s 
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rivals on an uncertain foreign market. Further, with the 
growing development expenditure and strengthening of the 
national economy, the living standards of the peop.'e are 
expected to rise substantially. The market, therefore, the 
industry is assured of, is a growing market. The per ca¬ 
pita consumption of cloth has already risen from 9.7 yards 
In 1950 to 16-8 yards for the first seven months of 1956. The 
authorities of the Plan expect the per capita consumption to 
rise to 18.5 yards by 1960-61. But this estimate is contested 
by many, including the mill owners. In a Joint memoran¬ 
dum submitted to the Planning Commission in August 1955 
the Mill-owners’ Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
had urged that the textile production programme be drawn 
on the basis of a per capita consumption of 22 yards. 
The production targets suggested by them were—mills 
7800 million yards, handlooms 2000 million yards and 
decentralised power looms 200 million yards, thus making 
a total of 10,000 million yards. This figure includes 1000 
million yards for export, the balance being for domestic 
consumption. Many other leading personalties as well in 
the public -Ife have expressed that the Plan estimate of the 
per capita consumption is too conservative. 

There are already indications today that the existing 
production is falling short of the demand. In fact, one of 
the reasons that the Government gave for the recent en¬ 
hancement of the excise duties was the need to discourage 
the demand for cloth, so as to maintain a balance between 
the supply and demand positions. There is every chance, 
however, that under pressure from the Industry, the Govern¬ 
ment would be led to reconsider the restrictions placed on 
the expansion of the mill sector. The Export Promotion 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Shri V. L, D’Souza 
has already urged the removal of control on the manufac¬ 
ture by mills of certain varieties for purposes of export. 
With the Handloom sector's failing to reach it’s target for 
the second year of the Plan by as much as 17 per cent—the 
actual production reaching only 1664 million yards against 
the targeted 2000 million—the question of re-allocation of 
the targets to the different sectors of the industry is once 
again being pressed by the millowners for consideration. 
Addressing the tenth meeting of the All-India Handloom 
Board in Bombay in July 1957 Shri Morarji Desai, Union 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, observed : “It will be 
primarily in the Interest of the handloom industry Itself to 
show by actual performance that it is capable of producing 
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the additional quota allotted to it It is not enough If spokes¬ 
men of the handJoom industry repeatedly declare that It can 
produce as much as 3000 or 4000 million yards of cloth. 
They have to show it in actual practice. Adequate supply 
of yarn would be available to the handloom Industry and I 
would like you to do everything possible to increase the 
production of handloom cloth. I need hardly mention that 
if the yarn produced by mills for handlooms Is not lifted by 
the handoom Industry, pressure will be brought on Govern¬ 
ment for increasing mill production of cloth and permitting 
exports of yam.” Shri Desai further expressed a warning 
that if the handloom sector failed to attain its target, it 
would be some other sector of the industry, that would bo 
the beneficiary. 

It does not seem that the mil .’owners themselves enter¬ 
tain any doubts about the further prosperity of the indus¬ 
try. Because, it is mainly they who are heading the agita¬ 
tion for the removal of restrictions on the mill sector- Re¬ 
ferring to the situation created by the restrictions on the ex¬ 
pansion of the mill sector, the Chairman of the Millowners' 
Association, Bombay, Sir John Burns observed in his ad¬ 
dress to the Annual General Meeting of the Association 
held on 27-3-1957 

"There would seem to be only one satisfactory 
answer, and that is to permit mills to in.stal additional 
spindles and looms, and by Increasing their produc¬ 
tion, satisfy the demand. This must be done as soon as 
possible, as new spindles and looms can not be instal¬ 
led overnight and it will take time.” 

If the millowners had the slightest misgivings about 
the future profits in the industry, they eould have been 
hardly expected to agitate for being allowed to add to their 
production capacity. 

The capacity of the industry to sustain a fair wage is 
therefore assured. 

Prominent Trends 

The following are some of the prominent trends which 
today are clearly discernible in the industry:— 

1. Conversion of a large section of the industry in se¬ 
veral centres to medium and fine spinning and weaving. 
For example, in Delhi the average count during the years 
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1950*51 has improved from 14s.—16s. in case of Warp to 
about 24s. and from about 14s. weft to 20s. weft. 

2. Large scale rationalisation: Typical examples of 
this are furnished by the industry at Bombay, Delhi. Hissar, 
(Punjab), Modinagar and Kanpur. In one mill in Delhi, 
for example, multiple machine assignment in the Ring Spin¬ 
ning Department has resulted in 1,200 Ring Spindles to a 
spinner in finer counts (40s- and above) and upto 800 spin¬ 
dles in medium counts (30s). Even on coarser counts (10s. 
and 14s. of warp and 16s. of weft), the normal assignment 
in certain mills is as much as 600—700 spindles to a spinner. 
In Modinagar In U.P. a weaver is required to mind 4 plain 
looms of 60” width ! The Kanpur story is too fresh to be 
recapitulated. In Bombay also 4 loom assignment is being 
practised in many mills. In Finlays and Shriram a spin¬ 
ner is required to mind upto 1200 spindles. In Hissar 
(Punjab) 800, spindles to a spinner is the ‘normal’ assign¬ 
ment even on coarser counts. 

3. Elimination of processes : Alongside this drive for 
increase in workloads, the elimination of whole processes 
and sections has been started. Thus In several units today 
the entire Roving Section is gone and efforts are afoot to 
eliminate ‘Inter’ spinning I 

4 Automation: The drive for automation is well un¬ 
der way. Some 13200 loome are already lnstal!.ed In the 
various States. A substantial part of the loomage in Delhi 
now consists of automatic looms. The loom assignment 
ranges between 8 looms to 16 looms a weaver. In Modi¬ 
nagar too 16 looms to a weaver is becoming a normal as¬ 
signment on automatic looms. We have referred to introduc¬ 
tion of automatic machinery in other departments such as 
winding, warping, sizing, printing, etc. in our replies to 
questions concerning productivity. 

5. Greater degree of concentration of capital through 
the issue of bonus shares. 

6. Extension of plants to cover al'iled processes, e.g. 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, and Printing. 

7. A tendency in certain parts towards converting in¬ 
dividual enterprises into what may be called ‘vertical mono¬ 
polies’, by floating alCled or subsidiary concerns—Hosiery, 
Rayon-silks, Chemicals etc- This is in evidence particularly 
In centres in Northern India, such as Delhi. 
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In Kanpur the Swadeshi Mills has purchased out ot 
it’s unused profits, other concerns. 

8. Increasing rate of consumption of Indigenous cot¬ 
ton and decreasing dependence on Imported varieties. The 
imported varieties have dccMned from 214,895 in 1950-51 
to 117,872 tons in 1955-56. 

9. Growing keenness to enter the foreign markets and 
earn a share of the International cloth trade—so much so 
that the competition from the Industry has created a virtual 
panic in the Lancashire Cotton Interests. 

If all this does not indicate the growing consolidation 
of the industry and it’s prosperity, we would wonder what 
else it can indicate. 

37. What are the most promising tines of export in your production? What 
difficulties, if any, arc you experiencing in increasing your exports ? 

We feel that it is mainly for the mill-owners to answer 
this. As regards the difficulties experienced in stepping 
up exports we hear from the spokesmen of the industry any 
number of them viz. foreign competition—particularly from 
Japan, fall in demand from countries which have now set 
up their own textile Industry, old and out moded machinery 
in Indian mills which hampers their competitive capacity, 
fluctuating prices of cotton, competition from new fabrics 
such as rayon, unhelpful tariffs, taxation measures and fre 
Ight rates, the ‘low productivity’ of labour, bilateral agree¬ 
ments and barter arrangements entered into by some of the 
countries importing Indian piece-goods whereby they have 
undertaken to accept definite quotas of piece-goods from 
the other contracting country, withdrawal of preferential or 
privileged treatment hitherto enjoyed by Indian goods in 
certain markets, etc., etc. 

The remedies suggested are also patent and age-old- 
freezing of wages, a green signal to introduce rationalisa¬ 
tion and productivity schemes, reduction in tariffs, taxes and 
freights, etc., etc- 

Our view is that our industry does not exist just for 
exports. We have a vast Internal market, which can absorb 
any amount of production that the Industry is capable of 
giving at least in the foreseeable future, provided the mill- 
owners can reconcile themselves to a more normal return 
and do not Insist on maintaining the high level of profits to 
which they seem to have got accustomed. If the mill-owners 
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80 choose, they may wage the international trade war by 
subsidising their exports out of the profits they make in the 
home market But we cannot agree to the entire cost and 
wage structure of the industry being drawn in the vortex of 
the international trade war. and it’s being determined by the 
exigencies of the latter. 

The suggestion to maintain exports by selling without 
profits or even by subsidising from the home profits is not a 
novel suggestion. It has come from no less a dignitary than 
the Union Minister for Commerce and Industry. Shri 
Morarji Desal (now Minister for Finance). Addressing the 
Export Advisory Coimcil at New Delhi on 9th February 
1958 Shri Desai exhorted the business community to main¬ 
tain exports through ‘sacrifice’. “This may mean selling 
without any profits abroad. This will mean adherence to 
stricter standards of quality than the domestic market de¬ 
mands. This will mean, in other words, some sacrifices.’’ 

In the name of exports what the mill-owners, in fact, 
seek is ,to determine the cost and wage structure of their en¬ 
tire production with reference to the requirements of the 
international trade war. The total production of the indus¬ 
try in 1957 was some 5400 million yards and the exports 
some 700 million yards. What is sought by the mill-owners 
is that the wage and the cost structure of the entire output 
of 5400 million yards be regulated by the exigencies of 
these exports of 700 million yards. The Indian worker and 
the people are thus to shoulder the burdens of the trade war 
by accepting reduced standard of life and unemployment — 
so that the mill-owners can fight effectively their adversaries 
on the international plane- We arc sorry that we cannot 
agree to this. 

38. The Second Five-Year Plan has laid down certain targets for export. In 
your opinion is there any danger that the industry be not al)Ie to achieve 
those targets in view of international competition if wage increases arc 
given ? 

Stalling of overdue wage increases is no way to realise 
competitive costs at least in a society aiming at the socialis¬ 
tic pattern. It may be recalled here that many of our mill 
owners once criticised Japan for the sub-standard wages it 
paid to It’s textile workers to gain advantage in the trade 
war. and the measures taken against the country In the form 
of raising tariffs against the country’s piece-goods were not 
considered as discriminatory even by champions of free 
trade and free enterprise, since the competition offered by 
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Japan by subjecting its labour to substandard conditions 
was regarded as basically unfair, against which it was 
affirmed, every country was entitled to guard it’s industry. 

Further we may add here that even in countries follow¬ 
ing an admitted system of capitalist economy, the theory of 
burdening the workers with the heavy costs of trade war, 
of making them pay the price for a position of vantage for 
their employers on the battle-field of trade has been dis¬ 
carded and that wage claims are not resisted at least under 
this theory. We may point out here that the Lancashire 
workers demanded and earned last year a wage increase of 
5 per cent Inspite of the difficult condition the industry is 
placed in, by it’s being increasingly dislodged from even it's 
home market, and it’s competitive capacity being hampered 
by worn-out equipment. The following extract from the 
"Manchester Letter” of the COMMERCE of 3-8-57 makes an 
interesting reading: 

"Joint negotiations in Manchester between the 
representatives of employers and unions in the cotton 
and rayon spinning and weaving industries resulted in 
a five per cent wage advance being conceded for the 
245,000 workers involved. In contrast to the long 
drawn out negotiations which hdve taken place on 
some recent claims, culminating in an Award by the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, the current discussions 
were the shortest on record’’. 

We may further add that the textile workers were al¬ 
ready awarded by the Industrial Disputes Tribunal an 
advance of one shilling in the pound with effect from May 
1956. Not satisfied with that the unions pressed for another 
Is. 6d. in the pound, negotiations on which resulted in the 
above settlement. 

Again Japan is a country, as everybody knows, whose 
entire economy stands on it’s exports, and cotton piece-goods 
occupy a key position in these. The importance of textile 
exports to the country need not be emphasised. This has 
however not stopped the General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan (SOHYO) which leads the major section of the 
country’s working force from deciding as is reported, in it’s 
Standing Directors’ meeting held on Nov. 30,1957 to launch 
a 'Spring Offensive’ to fight against wage freeze and low 
wage policies of employers with ‘higher wages’ and ‘estab- 
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llshment of a minimum wage’ as the central slogans of the 
struggle. 

“Under these circumstances we set the following as 
the alms of our Spring Offensive : (a) to obtain a large scale 
wage increase (b) to establish a minimum wage system (c) to 
urge the Government to retract the measures against 
Government workers, and recovery of right to strike by 
them (d) to reduce working hours (e) to expand social 
security system and (f) to ban nuclear tests.” 

—Sohyo New.s 

Again one can imagine the plight of the American in¬ 
dustry with the on set of a recession there. The industry is 
facing seriouns difficulties in maintaining it’s markets. But 
this did not stop Mr. Walter Reuther, the Vice-President of 
the AFL-CIO, the united national trade union centre there, 
from declaring at the annual congress of the organisation 
held recently that 1958 would not be a year of retreat for 
the labour. He declared that the trade unions would oppose 
any longer hours (the American industry works a 40-hour 
week as compared to the 48-hour week observed by most 
of it’s competitors) and would maintain their fight for the 
betterment of the conditions of their members. 

And neither U.K. nor Japan, nor U.S.A. is a country 
striving to build a socialist pattern of society. 

Thus it is not for the trade unions to ask their workers 
to accept either low w'ages, wage freeze, longer hours and 
the like so that their employers be armed better to fight the 
trade war. 

39. According to the Fair Wages Conunittce’s Report the objective of fixa¬ 
tion of a fair wage is not merely to determine w'ages which are fair in 
the abstract but to see tliat employment at existing level is not only 
maintained but, if possible, increased. Viewed in this light will any 
upward revision of existing wage levels in your region affect the pre¬ 
sent or future level of employment or the capacity of the industry to 
maintain production and efficiency ? Please give full reasons for your 
answers. 

Any upward revision of wages is not likely to affect 
employment in the Industry, unless the employers seek to 
neutralise the Increase in wage bill by introducing further 
rationalisation and automation. 

In fact it is the usual practice with employers to resist 
any claim for wage increases by referring to it’s possible 
effects on level of employment The reference thus serves as 
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a veiled threat to the workers and their organisations. Fur- 
ther we may point out that the level of employment in the 
Industry has always fluctuated according to the expecta¬ 
tions of mill-owners regarding the future profits. Thus dur¬ 
ing war years employment did not fall though the wage bil! 
of the Industry had gone up as compared to Its pre-war 
mark on account of payment of D.A. etc. For the mlllow- 
ners were then minting and expected to mint fabulous pro¬ 
fits. On the contrary in 1933-1934 when the mill owners 
found that they were being outdone in a trade war by' their 
rivals, they did not hesitate to launeh a massive attack on 
the level of employment and the wages of workers though 
the workers had then advanced no claim for a wage rise. In 
Bombay City and island alone out of 84 mills working 
then 34 had closed down, thus throwing over 60,000 out of 
the 1,36,700 workers employed in the Industry in 1931 on 
the streets .The rest were subjected to wage cuts varying 
from 30% to 45% of their wages. 

The threat arises out of the recognition claimed by the 
employers to their right to run the industry only at a price-- 
a price that they would demand, to their claim that the 
Industry is entirely their private preserve and that they are 
entitled to hire and lire as many ‘slaves of capital’ as they 
please so as to maximise their profits. Such an unfettered 
right is a thing of the past, and can have no place in a 
society trying to build a socialistic pattern. 

The trade unions can not therefore allow the threat 
viz: the argument that any wage increase will affect 
adversely the level of employment in the Industry to be 
used against the Just claims of the workers. 

We are convinced that the position of the industry is 
such that it can pay and sustain a fair wage to its workers 
which is long overdue without there being any adverse 
effect on the quantum of employment — provided the em¬ 
ployers can reconcile themselves to a more normal return on 
their capital, and do not attempt to sabotage it by staging 
another ‘crisis’ in the Industry. 

40. How in your opinion should the capacity of the industry be judged? 
Would you take the industry as a whole or would you take a representa¬ 
tive cross section or would you take it regionally? 

We would suggest judging the capacity to pay on an 
industry-cum-region basis. In view of the fact that the de¬ 
velopment of the various regions has been uneven and that 



condiUorvs \tv otve ate tvol ttve same as ttvosc m iw 
and thal l\ve Slates in tec Indian Union arc inYvab^ nl 
different nationalities — each with it’s own pattern ot litc 
and culture and standard of living, and that the require¬ 
ments of each vary sharply from that of the other, we wouid 
suggest ascertaining the capacity of the industry region- 
wise- Within each region, then, the capacity to pay should 
be determined with reference to the industry as a whole, 
and not with reference to a particular unit thereof. The La¬ 
bour Appellate Tribunal in the case of Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills has taken the same view. 


A cross-section of the country-wide industry would give 
an average that wouid be unreal. It would art as a drag 
when considering the cases of industry in big cities like Bom¬ 
bay and Ahmedabad. while for backward regions the average 
can at best provide an unreal basis for comparison. 

41. As regards capacity of the industry to pay, what arc the charges which 
in your view should lie deducted out of the earnings of industry or con¬ 
cern before arriving at the amount that can he paid in wages; or do 
you take the view that wages have priority? 


The minimum wages of the worker must b(' the first 
charge on the earnings of an Industry. It is now accepted 
by all right thinking persons that an industry that can not 
pay a minimum wage to it’s workers has no right to exist- In 
the dispute between Rajwani Transport Ltd. and their 
workmen the Appellate Tribunal upheld the decision of the 
lower Tribunal that paying capacity was irrelevant in the 
matter of minimum of wage fixation. (1951 I LLJ-624). 

And this minimum can not be the starvation minimum 
as it exists In many places today. It's content must conform 
to the norms accepted by the Indian Labour Conference — 
mentioned by us in our reply to question 3 above. 

12. Do you subscribe to the view that in determining the capacity of the in¬ 
dustry regard must be had to a fair return on capital and remuneration 
to management and a fair allocation of reserves and depreciation so as 
to keep the industry in a healthy condition? Please state your views 
fully on this subject. 

After the provision is made for the minimum wages, 
allocations may be made for depreciation and replacements 
so as to keep the Industry In a healthy condition, and for 
adequate return on capital and remuneration to manage¬ 
ment. By adequate allocation for depreciation and replace¬ 
ments, however, we do not mean allocation of amounts as 
claimed by the Mill owners, or even the amounts as allowed 
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by the Income tax authorities, which so far used to be 
claimed to arrive at the divisible surplus In bonus disputes, 
under the LAT formula- The depreciation — Including the 
Initial depreciation permitted under the Income Tax Ruks 
to be set off against profits earned to arrive at the assessa¬ 
ble profits, is in many cases excessive. Further In respect 
of capital we would have to differentiate between the paid- 
up capital, capital issued In consideration of services ren¬ 
dered etc., and the capital formed as a result of issue of 
bonus shares. 

Any surplus remaining after this allocation must go 
first to labour till labour attains a living wage, after which 
It may be divided amongst the capital, labour and the con¬ 
sumer. 

43. What are your views as to the requirements of social justice in the fix;» 
tion of fair wages? Do you take the view that a fair wage must In- 
paid at any cost and that the industry must go on paying such wagos 
as long as it does not encroach on capital to pay that wage ? Wh-n: 
in your opinion would satisfy the interests of social justice in relation 
to the wage structure ? 

The reply to the question is practically covered by our 
replies to the above questions. 

44. Do you take the view that the interests of social justice will be satis¬ 
fied in your area if the increases go primarily to the lowest paid ? 

The disparity between the low wages and the increased 
cost of living has been impinging on the living standards 
of all categories of workers, though the lowest paid are of 
course the worst sufferers. 

Any Increases given only to the lowest paid will not 
therefore bring any relief to the other categories, and will 
not therefore serve the ends of social justice, to that extent. 

The condition of labur as also the financial position of 
the industry warrant today that the entire wage structure 
be considered for revision, and justice made to all the cate 
gorles. 

45. Do you agree with the view that the cost of living of three consump¬ 
tion units, on the basis of the lower level of a fair wage, founded on the 
Fair Wages Committee's Report, should be assured to the workmen, or 
do you take the view that the quantum so found if impracticable by rea¬ 
son of capacity to pay should be reduced ? If so what are the curbs 
which should be applied? 

We hold that the three consumption units accepted as 
a basis for the calculation of the minimum wage. Is not 
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realistic, In that the actual number of consumption units in 
a working class family is usually more than 3. We have 
referred to this in our reply to question 4 above. 

In no case can we accept a reduction of the quantum of 
minimum wage arrived at on the basis of three consump¬ 
tion units, since that would practically neutralise the gains 
that the worker would stand to earn by his wages being 
raised to conform to the standards suggesteed by the Fair 
Wage Committee and would condemn him again to his ex¬ 
isting substandard life. Thus what is conceded by one 
hand would be taken away by the other. Further we arc con¬ 
vinced that the financial capacity of the industry does not 
warrant any such reduction of the minimum, and that the 
industry has adequate resources to pay not only the mini¬ 
mum. but a fair wage. 

WAGE DIFEFRENTIALS 

16. Do you consider that the present-day differentials fairly reflect the differ¬ 
ences in skill and workload? 

It does not perhaps require much effort or argument 
to establish that the present day differentials do not to a 
great extent reflect the differences in skill and workload- 
this is so because they are the product more of historical cir 
cumstances and certain compelling necessities bom of the 
peculiarities of Indian conditions, such as Indian social life 
with all its stratifications involving castes, sects and reli¬ 
gions and different cultures, than of any conscious attempt 
to relate the scale of remuneration to the requirements of 
the Job. To cite an example, the industry was obliged to 
offer a comparatively higher wage rate to Weavers and 
Warpers to attract them away from their crafts of which 
they had complete mastery due to their hereditary back¬ 
ground. In those days the art of weaving was almost the pre 
serve of a certain sect among the Muslim Community, called 
“Jullahas”. Now Muslims, by force of historical circumstan¬ 
ces and of culture were accustomed to a higher standard of 
living than an average Hindu. A Muslim craftsman would 
consider it below his dignity and a slur on his craftsmanship 
to accept a standard of living as low as that of other wor¬ 
kers in the factory. He had to be drafted Into the loomshed 
at his price. Similarly lower wage rates in Spinning Depart¬ 
ment have their origin in the nature of the work therein. 
There is a type of manual work considered to be fit only for 
‘low caste’ Hindus and Harljans. Keeping the floor arid the 
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machines clean of the ‘fly’ and the ‘flufl", generated in 
spinning processes, was a job no ‘upper caste Hindu’ would 
touch at any price. In addition certain operations in occupa¬ 
tions in the Ring Spinning Department necessitated stretch 
Ing and handling of leather pieces. Only a person belonging 
to the sub-caste ‘Mochi’ among ‘Harijans’ would undertake 
the job. In any other society this very fact would have 
bidden up the price of the job- But not so in India. No one 
belonging to the "untouchable” caste, supposed to represent 
the lowest rung in the ladder of social structure, could die 
tate his price- His caste origin would entitle him to a lower 
price for his labour. So low wages were fixed for these occu 
patlons with sufficient social and religious sanction. To a 
remote extent they also bear the stamp of the conditions 
then prevailing in the Cotton Mill industry in Britain, some 
of whose characteristics the Indian industry continues to 
retain till today. In course of time the very irrationality of 
the Wage-Structure was made the basis for intensifying the 
exploitation of the workers. If and when workers through 
their organised action compelled the employers to grant 
some increases in their abysmally low wages, the latter lost 
no time in neutralising the rise by adding to the workload. 
What had come into being as a result of the impact of a 
rigid social and economic structure of society on dawning in¬ 
dustrial civilisation, in course of time became itself a part of 
the Industrial practice and thought of the worker and any 
attempt to disturb it Invites the gravest suspicion from wor¬ 
kers in view of their past experience of ‘‘wage adjustments”. 

What we have said above about the differentials in the 
wages, is also true about the differences in workload, which 
are also a product of custom and historical growth. It may 
not be out of place to recall here that prior to 1929 the wor¬ 
kers in machine shops in the Bombay Mills worked for only 
8 to 8Vs houre per day, in contrast to other workers who 
were required to work for full ten hours. The Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee of 1928 could not trace the ori¬ 
gin of this differentiation. In the evidence led before the 
Committee however it came out that the practice arose out 
of the objection to longer hours by the Anglo-Indian fitters, 
who originally manned the mechanic shops- The practice 
continued even when the work-shops came to be manned by 
the Indians. When the mill-owners sought in 1928 to stan¬ 
dardise the hours of work by raising the hours of work of 
the workshop mechanics to ten, they naturally resisted, and 
no enhancement of the hours of work except against pay 
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ment of overtime wages was one of the demands that was 
put up by the workers in the General Strike of 1928. 

Any upsetting of the existing differentials should not 
therefore be undertaken except after closest examination. 

17. Do you lake the view that differences between the higher and lower 
wages should be narrowed down ? If so, do you suggest that the pre¬ 
sent differentials are not true ? Can you suggest ways for narrowing 
down the differences lietween tlie wages of the lowest and the highest 
paid workers as w^ell as between the wages of different categories of 
w^orkers ? 

The concrete issue of overhauling the wage structure 
in a way best designed to compensate adequately skill and 
manual effort and accordingly to achieve Increased produc¬ 
tivity and efficiency, should not be confused with the abs¬ 
tract notions of egalitarianism- Any talk to ‘narrow down 
disparities’ would be irrelevant to the issue in it’s present 
context wherein even the highest worker finds himself strug¬ 
gling below any reasonable standard of life. The claim for 
a reasonable wage for a given job does not merely lnvol\o 
levelling up of the unskilled towards the skilled rate. It 
rather reinforces the demand of the worker possessing supe¬ 
rior degree of skill to be remunerated on a scale in keep¬ 
ing with his ability. 

This Is not to say that we are averse to entertaining 
any proposal intended to remove any abnormal disparities 
in wage-rates. But in the present situation this cannot be 
the only consideration, since the prime need of the moment 
is to secure a fair and reasonable standard of living for all 
categories of workers on the basis firstly of their human 
requirements and secondly of the need to reward skill and 
greater manual effort as a necessary means to further Im¬ 
prove their performance. If a job places a high draft on 
one’s skill or physique one has got to be adequately remu¬ 
nerated for the extra effort one is called upon to put In ir¬ 
respective of whether it leads to widening of disparities or 
to narrowing them down. If such a readjustment automati¬ 
cally leads to narrowing down of disparities we would wel¬ 
come it. On the other hand if it widens disparities it must 
be accepted as a practical necessity. 

The first step towards evolution of a rational wage 
structure, with differentials fully reflecting differences In 
skill and workload etc., should in our opinion, consist in a 
general upward revision on the basis of a wage higher than 
the minimum (as worked out by us in appendices) for the low- 
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est paid category of the worker. Having thus established a 
Just and proper foundation for the wage structure, we can cau¬ 
tiously and patiently work out rational wage differentials 
in consonance with principles acceptable to all the parties 
concerned—principles which while making reasonable con¬ 
cessions to the force of custom, habit etc., may essentially 
be grounded on more objective factors linked to the day-to 
day experience of the worker in the course of his work in¬ 
side the factory. The task is not an easy one and there can 
be no cut-and-drled solution to it. The structure established 
in the course of a 100 years’ working cannot be upset by any 
paper scheme or 'award'. The worker’s confidence in th<- 
bonafides of the Agency undertaking the stupendous task 
has to be built up and he has to be constantly taken into con¬ 
fidence while working out new dilTerentials. 

48. Do you consider that the present differentials' provide incentives to the 
workers for adv.'incint' their skill ? If not, please state in what man 
ner you would like tlie tlitferenlials to lie altered so as to provide such 
incentives. 

No. A wage-structure which has no relation to cither 
the needs of the worker or the requirements of the job, and 
which is held fast to by the employers as the means to con¬ 
tinually increase their share of the product of the workers' 
labour at the expanse of the latter, can hardly be expected 
to provide incentive for advancing skill. For example a 
half-fed time-worker knows that attainment of skill higher 
than is necessary for doing his own job with normal efli- 
ciency would mean for him not increased share in the pro¬ 
duct, nor promotion on a job requiring superior skill, but 
back-breaking w^orkload and proportionately lesser share of 
the value created by his labour power. Similarly a plece- 
rated worker knows the more he exerts himself the more h(* 
runs the risk of getting his piece-rate reduced. Still it must 
be said to the credit of the Indian worker tliat he lags be¬ 
hind none in mastering his trade and perfecting his tech 
niques. Given a more equitable treatment and an assur¬ 
ance in deed of proper recognition of his talents and skill, 
he is certain to surpass the expectations of even the em¬ 
ployers. 

49. Do you consider that a single nomenclature should be adopted for the 
whole industry for jiersons doing the same type of work ? 

Yes. It would be desirable both from the view point 
of the workers as well as the employers. This has become 
all the more necessary in view of dishonest practices adopt- 
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ed bv some cmplovcrs ot assigning to vjorkers nomencla¬ 
tures Inappropriate to the nature ot work done by them and 
paying rates oJ wages lower than those payable lor handl¬ 
ing that job. We must add, however, that this should not 
be confused with what is called ‘standardisation of work¬ 
load’- Conditions of work differ from centre to centre and 
even in different units in the same centre. There can in 
such circumstances be no uniform duty-list for workers in 
different centres having the same nomenclature. The es¬ 
sential test is what is the nature of the main duty or task 
entrusted to the workman concerned and what is the job he 
devotes the major part of his time to. 

50. How would you assess the weightage to be given for the following fac¬ 
tors, which according to the Fair Wages Committee, should be taken 
into account in the fixation of wage differentials ; 

1. Degree of skill. 

2. Strain of work. 

3. Experience involved. 

4. Training required. 

5. Responsibility undertaken. 

6. Mental and physical reasons. 

7. Disagrceablencss of tasks. 

8. Hazard of work. 

9. Fatigue involved. 

The welghtage to be given for the several factors which 
must be taken into account in the fixation of wage differen¬ 
tials should, in order of priority, be as follows : 

1 ) (1) Degree of Skill 

and 

fii) Strain of work. 

2 ) Experience involved 

3) Training required 

4) Hazard of work 

5) Fatigue involved 

6 ) Responsibility undertaken 

7) Dlsagreeablcness of task 

8 ) Mental and physical reasons 

CATEGORIES UNDER INVESTIGATION 

51. What in your opinion should be the categories to be covered by this 
investigation ? 

52. Do you favour the inclusion of all categories drawing upto Rs. 350 a 
month or Rs. 500 a month or do you suggest the exclusion of any cate- 
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gories like supervisory category or clerical category ? Please state yo 
reasons. 

53. If any categories are to be freshly included please suggest the method of 
adjusting Iheir wages into the new scales. 

54. Are you in favour of including the technical and supervisory staff in 
the enquiry or would you prefer to exclude them on the ground that 
their income is above a certain level, in which case please mention the. 
level. 

55. Would you exclude categories like apprentices and learners from this 
enqruiry ? 

We feel that the investigation must cover all catego 
Ties and employees, except those that hold purely manage¬ 
rial and administrative positions. All operatives, members 
of the Supervisory Category, Clerical Staff and Technical 
Staff including Jobbers etc., would thus be covered by the 
investigation. 

In an industry like the Textile industry wherein produc¬ 
tion is carried out solely for private profft every category is 
subject ta the same exploitation and therefore needs protec¬ 
tion as much as the other. A reflection of the consciousness of 
this position can be seen in the increasong number of the non¬ 
operative categories coming together along with workers In 
their unions or in their forming separate unions of their own 
at different centres. The emlpoyers have in the past tried to 
give theem a false idea of their superiority over manual wor¬ 
kers with a view to be able to drive a wedge between the two 
categories. They have not succeeded in this. Technicians 
have an increasingly significant role to play in the develop¬ 
ing industrial economy of the country. Next to the work¬ 
ers it is they on whom depends the smooth running of 
the wheels of the national industry. It should therefore be 
of primary importance for the society to ensure that along 
with workers, they also get a fair deal. 

The misuse of the system of engaging apprentices and 
learners has of late become common. It is noticed that 
some employers arc in the habit of keeping a 
large complement of extra working force under the 
cover of such designations. In the absence of any 
time limit for their employment in such capa¬ 
city their period of ‘apprenticeship’ or ‘learning’ is extended 
for inordinate lengths of time- This is advantageous to the 
employer in two ways. Firstly it enables him to get the same 
work done for lesser remuneration, since he can fix the same 
according to his own sweet will. Secondly the insecurity 
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0 { service oi sucYv categories is uliiized tor keepteg op a 
permanent division in the ranks ot workers, it is thorXre 
necessary that the employer is discouraged from deriving 
undue advantage out of employment of such categories by 
prescribing fair scale of remuneration for them. We sug¬ 
gest that the minimum for such category should in no case 
be less than 75% of the minimum wage prescribed for the 
category in which an operative is supposed to be undergoing 
apprenticeship or training as learner. Also such period of 
training should not exceed throe months in case of semi-skill¬ 
ed categories and six months In case of skilled categories- 


THE WAGE STRUCTURE 
The Dearness Allowance 

56. Do you favour the present .system of a basic wage plus dearness allow¬ 
ance or do you favour the merging of the who’e or part of the dearness 
allowance into the basic wages? In case of such merger how would 
you compensate for future rises and falls in the cost of living ? 

57. Has the present system of dearness allowance failed and should it be 
replaced ? If so, please give full details of your scheme. 

58. Do you take the view that the basic wages should he calculated on the 
1939 basis or the basis of any other year? In your view does it make 
any difference to the ii.xation of fair wages whichever year is taken ? 

59. If the system of separate dearness allowance is to be continued, what 
do you suggest would be a fair method of computing such dearness al¬ 
lowance ? Would you give it on a sliding scale or as a flat rate ? Do 
you favour a flexible scheme of dearness allowance as already exists in 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad ? 

60. To what extent should neutralisation for high cost of living be fixed ? 

Since all these questions relate to D.A., we would deal 
with them together. 

The existing system of the D.A. has totally failed in 
the purpose for which It was said to have been Introduced, 
ylz., protecting the living standards of the workers against 
a rise in the cost of living brought about by the Second 
World War. 

With the outbreak of the war, prices began to rise and 
began to impinge on the living standards. There was dis¬ 
content among the workers, since the real value of their al¬ 
ready low earnings began to fall, and a demand began to 
be made for compensation against the increased cost of llv- 
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Ing. Sensing the situation and anxious that the ‘war effort' 
be not disturbed, the Government appointed a Board of Con¬ 
ciliation presided over by Justice Rangnekar. On the re¬ 
commendations of the Board, the system was Introduced in 
December 1939. The rate allowed v,'as a flat 10 per cent 
of the average wages. 

Within a fi'W months from the outbreak of the war, the 
Government of Bombay allowed the traders and manufac¬ 
turers a rise in prices to the extent of 20 per cent. It may 
be Interesting to note here that the Government of India 
and other States had ruled for only 10 per cent. 

The workers hit back by a general strike, demanding 
an increase in the D.A. The demand was not conceded im¬ 
mediately, but shortly the rate was linked to the Bombay 
cost of living index published by th(' Labour Office. 

In Ahmedabad, D.A. was introduced from February 
1940 in accordance with the award of the Industrial Tribu¬ 
nal, the rate being linked to the cost of living index for 
Ahmedabad published by the Bombay Labour Office. The 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association entered into an agree¬ 
ment to raise the Dearness Allowance awarded by the In¬ 
dustrial Court by 45 per cent with effect from July, 1941, 
thus providing for 96.66 per cent neutralisation. 

As soon as the European war ended the Millowners' 
Association, according to the Agreement, gave notice that 
they would stop the grant of dearness allowance- Negotia¬ 
tions followed and finally in August 1945 the D.A. pay¬ 
ments were agreed to be continued, but at a reduced rate of 
76.5 per cent. 


No Uniform Principle Followed 

When D.A. came to be Introduced at other centres, the 
authorities and the Tribunals did not follow any definite 
uniform principles, with the result that a virtual anarchy 
soon came to prevail in the field. Thus while in some cen¬ 
tres like Bombay. Ahmedabad and Delhi. D.A. is linked to 
cost of living, in Calcutta it is allowed at a flat rate of Rs. 
30/- p.m. Further while in Bombay and Ahmedabad neutra¬ 
lisation is allowed in full at least on the basis of minimum 
wage, in other centres such is not the position. In Delhi it 
is only 80%. In Saurashtra D A. is linked to D.A. paid in 
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Ahnvedabad, but in each centre at a separate percentage 
Thus in Jamnagar, Morvi and Mahua it is 65% ot the 
Ahmedabad standard, in Surendranagar 70%. in Bhavnagar 
87Vs% and Wankancr 77%. In Rajasthan the rate Is a flat 
rate, but varies from centre to centre. Thus in Pali, Bhll- 
wara and Ganganagar it is Rs. 28/- p.m. while in Beawar it 
is Rs. 26/- and In Jaipur just Rs. 16.50 nP. p.m. 

Indices Substantially Wrong 

Where D.A. was linked to the cost of living indices, no 
care was taken to conduct a fresh family budget enquiry and 
the results of an enquiry conducted earlier were accepted 
to serve as a basis. 

The last enquiry for Bombay was conducted in 1934 — 
6 years before 1940 and for Ahmedabad in 1927, 13 years 
before 1940 when it was decided to accept the findings of 
these committees as a basis for the fixation of the rates of 
D.A. The weights that came to be attached to the different 
items of expenses thus belong to the year 1933-34 in Bom¬ 
bay and 1926-27 in Ahmedabad. 

Even before war, the limited utility of the findings of 
the enquiry was generally recognised. Further, during the 
long period that elapsed between the investigations and 
adoption of the findings, the consumption patterns had un- 
undergone important changes, with the result that the weights 
attached to the different items of expenses came to acquire 
a totally unreal character. It is no surprise therefore that 
the index so constructed should fail to reflect the actual 
extent of the rise in the cost of living. 

As the war progressed and prices of foodstutt's and 
other necessities of life began to soar, this deviation bet¬ 
ween the index figures and the cost of a working class family 
started mounting and developing. Official agencies respon¬ 
sible for compiling prices and working out indices began 
to do so not on the basis of prices actually prevailing In the 
retail market, but solely on the basis of prices fixed by 
Government. Since the controlled items of consumption 
were also generally the items which were ‘over-weighted’ 
in the index and the items ‘under-weighted’ or omitted were 
uncontrolled, the index produced an effect on the working 
class budget out of all proportion to the price increases in¬ 
dicated by it and remained no more than an artificially 
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stabilised index, representing only a small fraction of the 
worker’s actual family expenditure. 

Though as a result of the struggle by the workers, the 
D.A. payments came to be linked with the cost of living, 
the scales introduced did not provide for full compensation 
against the rise in the cost of living- These were revised 
from time to time but even by the end of the war the scales 
did not provide neutralisation at a rate higher than 76.5 
per cent of the average wage for the Indusrty, which was 
then Rs. 32/8. Thus throughout the war period the workers 
suffered, even according to official statistics and without go¬ 
ing into the correctness or otherwise of the cost of living in¬ 
dex prepared, a straight wage cut of the order of 23.5%. 

The interesting thing is that the cut of 23.5% referred 
to above is only the apparent cut and not the real cut, since 
the cost of living indices on the basis of which it is worked 
out are most unreal, and do not in any way represent the 
correct position. Thus in Bombay, In September, 1945, when 
the official working class cost of living index was declared 
to be 240, the indices for different items which go to make 
the cost of living were declared to be as follows: 


Food 

281 

Fuel and lighting 

237 

Clothing 

264 

House rent 

100 

Miscellaneous 

219 


(Source: Bombay Labour Gazette, Oct. 1945, p. 168). 

Thus the increase in the food and clothing which con¬ 
sume the major portion of the workers’ budget is partly 
counteracted by the item ‘housing’ which does not show any 
Increase at all. The real Increase in the cost of living is 
thus not reflected In the final total number announced every 
month. 

A further study of the retail foodgraln prices reveals 
that even the food index does not give out the correst posi¬ 
tion- 


The following figures will be found interesting in this 
connection. 
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Retail Prices of Food Articles In Bombay In September 1945 

Rs. as. ps. 

Cereals — Rice — per maund 18 11 5 

' (298) 

Wheat .. 12 8 0 

(223) 

Jowar „ 7 12 3 

(196) 

Bajri 7 15 1 

( 184 ) 

Index Number of Cereals 225 

Pulses — Gram — per maund 12 14 5 

(300) 

Tur Dal „ 15 13 6 

(271) 

Index No. Pulses 286 

Other articles of food — 

Sugar (refined) per maund 18 13 2 

(326) 

Jagri (Gur) „ 20 0 0 

(234) 

Tea — per lb- 16 3 

(381) 

Salt — per maund 4 5 0 

( 202 ) 

Beef — per seer 1 9 0 

(484) 

Mutton — per seer 2 5 0 

(555) 

Milk — per maund 29 14 6 

(325) 

Ghee .. 168 6 9 

(332) 

Potatoes „ 20 0 0 

(447) 

Onions ,, 10 0 0 

(644) 

Coconut Oil 32 10 5 

(129) 

Index No. (other articles of food) 369 

Index No. All food Articles 325 

Note: i) The figures In brackets are index numbers of pri¬ 
ces with July 1914 as base. 
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ii) The sources of price quotations used in this tabll 
are monthly returns of average retail prices sup\ 
plied by the Director of Agriculture, Poona. 

(Source — Labour Gazette, Bombay, Oct. 1945, p. 166) 

Thus while according to this table, the Index No. for 
cereals is 225, for pulses 286, for other articles of food 369 
and the consolidated index for all food articles 325, the 
figure that goes in the working of the official index against 
the item food is just 281. Again in cereals it is interesting 
to observe the index for rice which forms the staple food of 
workers coming from three districts of Kunkan who in 1940 
formed 51.1% of the entire textile labour force in the city is 
298 


Further the tabh? above indicates that the prices quoted 
therein are from Monthly Returns of Average Retail Prices 
supplied by the Director of Agriculture, Poona. The unit 
of measurement also oe in the majority of cases maund, 
which is not the measure in which the workers buy their re¬ 
quirements. It is common knowledge that prices per seer 
and per lb. are not just l/40th and l/80th traction of the 
maund prices, but higher than that. And these are the 
prices that matter for the workers. P’orther the returns sup 
plied by the Director of Agriculture would not obviously take 
account of the ‘scarcity’ or ‘black’ prices that the workers 
had many times to pay to obtain their supplies. 

All this, it Is clear, makes the official indices extremely 
unreal and misleading. The contentions of the trade unions 
in this behalf were more than substantiated when 
the Board of Conciliation presided over by Jus 
ticc Sir Rangnekar accepted in an enquiry in Bombay in 
February 1940 into the increase in the cost of living, and 
the claims of workers arising out of it that the index as pre¬ 
pared by the Bombay Labour Office failed to reflect the ac¬ 
tual e.xtent of the rise in the cost of living to the extent of 
53 per cent. 'Phis was the majority view of the Board, viz. 
of the three out of the five members. According to the other 
two members the margin of error was to the extent of 135 
per cent. 

The observations of the two members on the index as 
compiled by the Labour Office arc most revealing. The 
members observe : 

*‘Our analysis of the Labour Office index numbers for 
purposes of this inquiry has convinced us that they will have 
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beven sMbstMUaiiy 'ttodlfled in order to rej^/j j / 

pc.xv Vo OtTO\ \TV V£\0 Vv3\\o\^\n?, 

TYvo. >Ke\gUag0 gWetv \o Yhe Vood group \s \ovdct iw 
.acts TCgUVTC.-. 


[S.\) TYvc actual unit of purchase by the workers is, in 
several cases, lower than that assumed in the calculations ol 
the labour oflice: 


(iii) Twenty-eight out of the hundr«'d weights in th^; 
food group arc not representative: 

(iv) Articles of food in actual consumption by the work¬ 
ers do not, in some cases, figure in the Labour Office calcu¬ 
lations, e g., other cereals, sw’cctmcats, spices, some oils, etc.; 

(v) The number of cloth shops (four) is not representa 
live regard being had to the vast areas In the city where the 
working class population resides; 

(vi) The articles offered for sale in the shops are not, 
and cannot bo, of sufficient variety as the. number of shops 
is only four; 

(vli) The Khans and saries of dlfformit kinds most in 
demand among women and other hand-made articles are not 
sold at the mill shops: 

(viii) The prices at the mill shops are necessarily mo¬ 
derate; 

The worker buying in the bazaar from retail dealers 
pays much higher prices by way of the retailer’s expenses, 
over-head charges and profits: 

(ix) Tailoring charges are not included in the Labour 
Office calculations: 


(x) In the fuel group, the Labour Office n-cords no 
changes, but from the evidence before us, the rise is appro 
ciable; 

(xl) In the miscellaneous group, the Labour Office cal¬ 
culations show the price level to be stationary; the evidence 
before us shows the prices to have varied by a rise of bet¬ 
ween 31.41 per cent to 37 per cent. An increment of 100 
per cent in travelling expenses and a substantial, if not an 
equally sharp, rise in the prices of medicines, arc not re¬ 
flected in the Labour Office indices: 
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(xii) The weights assumed by the Labour Office do not 
include the item of interest on indebtedness caused by defi¬ 
cits in working class budgets due to high prices since August 
1939. These expenses are a necessary part of the rise in 
the cost of living, and if not provided for. the worker will 
have to cut down his standard which is already low; 

(xiii) The worker buys on credit, while the Labour 
Office figures are for cash and rise in credit prices must be 
higher in proportion to rise in cash prices; and 

(xiv) It is not at all clear that the grain shops used for 
the Labour Office enquiry arc shops from which the workers 
usually purchased their requirements The only shop out of 
the ten used by the Labour Office and from which evidence 
was called on behalf of the employees admitted that it had 
practically no working class customers. 

Taking the weights assumed by the Labour Office as 
correct, the index numbers of rise in the cost of living re¬ 
quire modification in the groups of fuel, clothing, miscella¬ 
neous, and the rest which form 40 out of the 100 general 
weights for the fourteen reasons mentioned above. No mo¬ 
dification Us calhrd ff)r in th(' cost of housing whose weight 
is 13, out of 100, The remaining 47 weights, i.e., the food 
group register a higher rise than the Labour Office allows 
for owing to the first four out of the fourteen reasons men¬ 
tioned in paragraph five above.” 

(The Bombay Govt. Gaz. Extra. Feb 26. 1940, Part IV, 

p. 226). 


Bonus payments cannot make up the wage-cut 

The cut in real wages was sought to be partly made up 
by bonus payments to the workers. These were as follows : 


Year 


Quantum 

Average amount 
Rs. 

per worker, 
as. 

1941 

1942 

l '/2 months basic wages 
2 ,, ,, ,, 

65 

4 

1943 

2 

tt tf ft 

65 

4 

1944 

2 

f 1 ft 9* 

65 

4 

1945 

3 

tt 9* tt 

97 

8A 


A(includes one month's victory bonus). 


(Source: The Bombay Cotton Mill Worker). 
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As can be seen, the bonus payment comes to some 
Rs. 5-7-0 per month for the three years 1942, 1943 and 
1944 and Rs. 8-3-0 per month for 1945. The extent to which 
these payments made good the apparent wage-cut is indi¬ 
cated below : 


Year 

Cost of 
living? 
index No. 

Averajje 

moiitlVlv 
basic wa^c 

Average 
wages on 
llie basis 
of full 

neutralisation 

Average 

inonflilv 

bonus 

Percentage 
of eol. 5 
lo col -1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1942 

157 

32-8 0 

50- 0 0 

5-7-0 

10.88 

1943 

231 

32-8-0 

72-11-0 

5-7-0 

7.48 

1944 

237 

32-8-0 

74- 8-0 

5-7-0 

7.30 

1945 

235 

32-8-0 

73-14-0 

8-3-0 

11.08 


Thus the bonus payments which are paraded most by 
the Industry to indicate the fair deal that it accorded to the 
workers do not negative even the apparent wage cut impos('d 
on the workers, let alone the indirect cut imposed through 
the mechanism of cost of living indices. 

The prices continued to rise even after th(^ end of the 
war, and the trade unions had to intensify their agitation for 
adequate compensation against the rising cost of living. An 
award of the Industrial Court, Bombay revised the rate of 
compensation with effect from 1947 so as to provide 90% 
neutralisation in Bombay on the minimum wage of Rs. 30 
per month, cent per cent in Ahmedabad on the minimum 
wage of Rs. 28 per month and 67 per cent in Sholapur. 


Full neutralisation only at the lowest level 

Though the rate was thus revised, it’s full benefit could 
go only to the categories drawing the minimum wage of 
Rs. 30, since the rate provided for full compensation only at 
that level. As a matter of fact the average basic wage for 
each year should serve as a basis for calculation of D A. for 
that year. In the absence of such provision, as the average 
went on improving, the discrepancy between fair D.A. as 


10 
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could grant full neutralisation on the basis of average vvagi; 
for the year in question and the D.A. as allowed by the mill- 
owners, also went on widening. 

According to the Mill-owners’ Association, Bombay, the 
average wage for the Bombay industry improved from 
Rs. 32/8/- in 1945 to Rs. 50 in 1957. It is apparent there 
fore that only a few categories could have, reaped the full 
benefit of the revision of the rate, and the majority of the 
workers continued to be subjected to the cut in their real 
wages, as before. 

An indirect Wage-cut 

On the basis of yearly averages of basic wages as cal¬ 
culated by the Mill-owners’ Association. Bombay, the cut in 
wages suffered by the Bombay workers would come to as 
follows : 


Year 

Index of 
cost of 
living 

Average 
monthly ba¬ 
sic wage 

Average 
monthly D A 
granted by 
mills 

Average 
monthly 
earnings 
of the 
workers 

Earning on 
the basis of 
full neutra¬ 
lisation 

Diiference in 
Cols. 5 and 6 

% of wage 
cut 

1946 

259 

34- 8-0 

35- 6-0 

69 110 

89- G-0 

19- M) 

21.8 

1947 

279 

44- 0-0 

44- 8-0 

88- 8-0 

122-12-0 

31- 1-0 

27.9 

1948 

303 

44- 0-0 

50- I-O 

94- 1-0 

133- 5-0 

39- 4-0 

29.4 

1940 

307 

44- 0-0 

52- 5-0 

96- 5 0 

135- 1-0 

38-120 

28.7 

1950 

313 

11- 0-0 

53- 6-0 

97- 6-0 

137-12-0 

40- 6-0 

29.3 

1951 

330 

45- 8-0 

57- 7-0 

102-15-0 

119- 4-0 

46- 5-0 

31.2 

1952 

337 

47- 0-0 

59- 1-0 

106- 4-0 

157- 7-0 

51- 3-0 

32.5 

1953 

363 

47- 0-0 

70-10-0 

117-10-0 

170- 2-0 

52- 8-0 

30.9 

1951 

350 

47- 8-0 

71-11-0 

119- 3-0 

170- 8-0 

51- 5-0 

30.2 

1955 

338 

47- 8-0 

64-12-0 

112- 4-0 

161- 8-0 

49- 4-0 

30.5 

1956 

353 

49- 1-0 

69- 9-0 

118-10-0 

173- 3-0 

54- 9-0 

31.5 


(Source: Cols. 2, 3, 4 and 5 froti) the Bombay Cotton MiM Worker published 
.by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay). 
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As in the previous period this cut was made up partially 
by the bonus payments. 

The average amount of bonus payments per worker and 
the extent to which these relieved the cut in real wages is in¬ 
dicated below : 


Year 

Avt^a^e bonus 
ptT workei 

IH'i* year 

Average bonus 
per month 

% of total 
monthly earn¬ 
ings on the 
basis of full 
neutralisation. 

1946 

82- 8-0 

6-14-0 

7.7 

1947 

132- 8-0 

11- 1-0 

9.0 

1948 

198- 0-0 

16- 8-0 

12.37 

1949 

87-12-0 

7- 5-0 

5.43 

1950 

79 8-0 

6-10-0 

4.80 

1951 

136- 8-0 

11- 6-0 

7.60 

1952 

84- 8-0 

7- 0-0 

4.40 


(15% of basic earnings) 


(Source: I'igures in Col. 2, o.xccpi for 1952 are from The Bombay Cotton 
Mill Worker). 

For the years 1953 to 1956, the mills declared bonuses 
in pursuance of the terms of five year bonus agreement en¬ 
tered into between the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and 
the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, the textile workers’ 
union in Bombay, recognised by the millowners and the 
State. The bonus declared according to this arrangement is 
not at a rate uniform to all the textile workers, but varies 
from mill to mill, according to the profits of the mill con¬ 
cerned, We have therefore related the total amount declar¬ 
ed by the mills to the total average number of workers work¬ 
ing during the year concerned to find out the average amount 
distributed per worker. 
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The following figures worked out on the above basis In 
dlcate the extent to which the bonus payments helped to res 
tore the wage-cut for these years ; 


Year 

Total amount 

1 distributed by 
way of bonus 

1 

Average No. 
of workers 

1 employed 

.Average anicuni 
per wx-rkcr 
' por vear 

i 

! 

c 

c 
o 9 
<v ^ 

^ . 

2 S fc 

o a r-i 
> 

% of total 
: monthly carii- 
1 ings on the 
! basis of 

1 neutralisation 

1953 

Ps. 1.75 crfircs 

205402 

85 3-0 

7- 2-0 

4.2 

1954 

„ 2.0U crores 

211370 

OMIM) 

714-0 

4.6 

1955 

„ 2.5 crores 

20H831 

111- 0-0 

0- 4-0 

5.7 

I95G 

„ 3.00 crores 

211974 

HI- 8-0 

11-13-0 

G.8 


It would thus be set'n that even alter considering the bonus 
payments a net wag(* cut of about 25 per cent remains on the 
basis of the average wage. 

We may just add that this was the period when the pro¬ 
ductivity of workers rose from 100 in 1949 to 125.7 in May 
1957. 

The workers’ struggh; for a full neutralisation and for 
merger of D.A. with the basic wage howevc'r continued. 
P’lnally the Labour Appellate Tribunal in it’s award of 1955 
dealing with the revision of the dearness allowance of Bom¬ 
bay cotton mill workers recommended the following increase 
in the standard rate which was 1.9 pies per point of rise 
above 105 in the Bombay cost of living index number: 


Percentage increase 
in the standard rate. 


For Index between 


325 to 335 

5% 

335 to 350 

7'h% 

Above 350 

10% 

(Indian Labour Gazette, July, 1957). 

The basis however continues to be the 
mum of Rs. 30. 

same, viz. the mini 
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Outside Bombay State 

This much for Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur where 
some time before an enquiry was conducted into the family 
budgets of the workers and where therefore cost of living 
indices could be prepared on that basis. But at several up- 
country centres no such enquiry was conducted and conse¬ 
quently no such basis existed. Faced with the agitation by 
the workers for D.A.. the mill-owners, the Tribunals, and the 
Government sought to meet it. many times, by Just ad hoc 
arrangements such as making some payment on a flat basis. 
It, need not be added that the workers suffered heavily in 
these experiments with ad hoc arrangements, which were re¬ 
vised from time to time. In some places these flat payments 
were linked up with the cost of living indices of either some 
prominent centre in the neighbourhood or to an index pre¬ 
pared on the basis of an enquiry conducted later. 

The Government of India carried out an enquiry into the 
family budgets of workers in 1943-44 at a number of places, 
including Delhi. Jamshedpur, Jharla, Kanpur etc. The en 
quiry is commnoly known as the Deshpande Enquiry- The 
results of this enquiry were as disappointing as of those held 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad. Many of the items of expenses, 
such as interest on borrowings, expenses on social obligations 
like marriages etc. are not considered, though it is common 
knowledge that the workers cannot avoid them. 

Secondly, and the main defect of the indices construct¬ 
ed on the basis of the results of the enquiry, is that the en¬ 
quiry was timed at the peak of scarcity conditions in the 
country due to the decisive phase into which the war had 
entered. The consumer expenditure, particularly among t’^o 
low-paid employees, had been depressed to Its lowest limits 
by the non-availability of most of the consumer articles, or 
by their availability only at exorbitant prices in the ‘black’ 
market. Workers were required to do vigorous 'substituting' 
in respect o*’ costlier and scarce articles, e.g., gur for sugar, 
bajra for wheat, vegetable oil for ghee etc. It is but natural 
therefore that the Indices based on the results of the enquiry 
are violently out of line with the normal consumption pattern 
of an average worker. How can any scheme of D.A. based 
on such an index ever prevent the workers’ living standards 
from falling? The effect produced on the workers' standard 
has already been illustrated. 
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Shifting of the Base Period 

Another serious matter which further reduces the usi 
fulness of these Indices is shifting of their base periods from 
time to time. Ihus we have today not less than three series, 
each with a dilTcrent base—1939, 1944 and 1949. Further 
this re-basing has been done not as a result of any fresh en 
quiries, but merely by arithmetical calculations and adjust¬ 
ments- This statistical jugglery, apart from creating confu¬ 
sion, impairs further the confidence in these series, since the 
workers or their organisations have no means to check for 
themselves wl cther the re-basing has been correctly done. 
The idea probably is to change the base to a period of suffi¬ 
ciently high prices, so that the Indices could look moderate. 

This arbitrary and frequent re-basing has created a feei- 
Ing in the trade unions that the same is resorted to with a 
view to deprive them of any standard for comparison with 
the pre-war period and create in them a false feeling of 
“things being not too bad”. 

Particularly unjust is the D.A. position in the South, 
where the rates prevailing today still continue to be the same 
as granted by the 1947 Venkataramayya Award and neutra¬ 
lize only 50 to 60% of the Increase in the cost of living. Al! 
claims made by labour for enhanced D.A- have been turned 
down by the employers during the last 10 years and even 
the modest recommendations made by the Tripartite Textile 
Inquiry Committee remain unimplcmcnted. 

Failure of the D.A. System 

To sum up, therefore, the system of prevailing D.A. has 
signally failed in its objective of protecting the living stan¬ 
dards of the workers. Rather it has been instrumental in 
imposing on the workers successive wage-cuts, and subject¬ 
ing them to deteriorated standards of living. 

The system has further Introduced some anomalous fea¬ 
tures in our wage structure, in that the basic wage today con¬ 
stitutes only a fraction of the total earnings of the workers, 
while the variant occupies the dominant position. When the 
system was introduced it was expected that with the termi¬ 
nation of hostilities, the prices would soon come down to 
their normal levels. The D.A. was therefbre looked upon 
just as a temporary measure, a stop-gap arrangement. 
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The experience of the years that have rolled by has now 
convinced everybody that the old price level is now dead and 
a return to it is Impossible. The continuance of the system, 
the like of which is found In no other country, can now have 
no meaning today- 

It was this realisation that led to the appointment of the 
Gadgil Committee. The recommendations of the Committee 
had however no application for the industrial labour. And 
the system has continued so far in spite of the persistent 
demand of the organised labour for its abolition and merger 
of the D.A. with the basic wage;. 

Merger of D-A. with Basic Wage 

It Is sometimes pointed out that now with the D.A. rank 
ing with the basic wage for all payments in the form of pro 
vident fund and social insurance contributions and retrench 
ment compensation, the insistence on the merger of D.A. with 
wages has nothing other than academic significance. 

We may point out that even jtoday, D.A. is not consi¬ 
dered as part of basic wage for the payment of service gra 
tulty- This has led to a queer position that a worker drawing 
a basic wage of say Rs. 50 leaves the mill on retirement 
after 30 years of hard service with a gratuity payment of 
Rs. 750 whereas a worker retrenched after a service of say 
6 years, draws a compensation of Rs. 780, since the D.A. of 
Rs. 80 that he draws is considered as part of his wage for 
payment of compensation but not of gratuity. 

Also bonus is allowed to workers only on the basis of 
their basic wages, and the D.A. payments are not considered 
for this. But it is not only for any such fringe benefit that 
the unions have been agitating for a merger of D.A. with the 
wage. The modern conception of an Industrial wage is a 
single consolidated payment related to a definite job, and not 
just an aggregate of different allowances and benefits, each 
related to a different consideration. 

Through conceding different ad-hoc allowances for dlf 
ferent Jobs, the employers are avoiding payment of a single 
consolidated wage which they feel will make the worker 
wage-conscious- It is this consciousness that the unions seek 
to instil in the workers, through this demand. 
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Consolidation — at what point 7 

The question then arises at what point consolidation fa- 
effected? The enquiry that the Boards are conducting in the 
family budgets of the workers is on the basis of average 
prices during the period Januarj'-March 1957. It is clear 
therefore that this must serve as the base, and consolidation 


must be made at a point 
for the period. 

equal to the 

average of the indices 

The cost of living indices for the three months inc luded 
in the period were — 

January 

1957 - 

- 355 

February 

1957 

357 

March 

1957 

356 

The average of these works to 356. 

It will be Interesting to note that an average of the in¬ 
dices for the five years past gives the same figure : 

1953 

— 

363 

1954 

— 

359 

1955 

— 

338 

1956 

— 

353 

1957 

(average 

367 


for 11 months) 


Average 356. 

In the planned development that the Government are 
attempting in our economy, any precipitate fall in prices is 
ruled out. Also the Government have expressed their deter¬ 
mination not to permit any violent price fluctuations. The 
tempo of development expenditure also makes it unlikely 
that any such fall will take place. 

The consolidation may therefore be effected at this 
point, viz., 356, for Bombay. 





Consolidation for other centres may be brought about 
in a similar way. 

A new Index series needed 

Further after the consolidation any future rise in prices 
must be paid for in full, and the real wages must be protect¬ 
ed by granting cent per cent neutralisation. For this a new 
cost of living index must be prepared, with the period Janu¬ 
ary — March 19.57, which has been adopted by the Board as 
basis for enquiring into the family budgets of the workers, 
as the base. 

We may point out that the second International Confe¬ 
rence of Labour Statisticians which met in April 1925 had 
the occasion to consider this issue of changing consumption 
patterns. The Conference came to the conclusion that when¬ 
ever the old weights became obsolete on account of a change 
in consumption pattern, a new series of indices based on the 
new weights was the only solution. The third IntiTnational 
Conference' adopted as general recommendation for survey 
of consumption patterns "at intervals of not more than ten 
years’’. 

Future increases in Prices to be fully compensated 

The neutralising increments should be granted by merg¬ 
ing them straight with wages. If, however, the Board thinks 
it expedient to grant the same in the form of an extra allow¬ 
ance, wo would suggest that with a view to preventing a re 
petition of the position obtaining today and avoiding any big 
lag again between the basic wage and the total earnings, the 
scheme should provide that an equivalent of the average of 
the indices for the 24 months preceding should be taken to 
constitute the basic component in the total wage. 

Such a wage should further be subject to scrutiny (wery 
month, and any change in the cost of living over 5 points 
should be adjusted in the wage in the manner stated ab(ive, 

61. In compilation of a ininiinum wages wliat provision would you make for 
a measure of education, medical requirements and amenities? Please give 
details. 

82. In arriving at the wage to be paid what allowances should be made for 
such education,.medical requirements and amenities as have already gone 
into the computation of a minimum wage? 
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Factual data collected by the various workers’ organ! 
sations affiliated to the AITUC unmistakably point to the 
conclusion that expenses on items like education and medical 
requirements have assumed a normal and unavoidabl-* 
nature. The present incidence of contribution to Employees 
State Insurance Corporation works out roughly to Rs. S/S/- 
per month per worker. If expenditure on the medical re¬ 
quirements of the family is taken into account expenses 
under this particular head arc likely to go up to Rs. 7/- pc'r 
month. Today the Employees State Insurance Scheme doi's 
not cover the families of the workers and the workers have 
naturally to spend on the sickness of the members of their 
families. Even when the Scheme is extended to coyer the 
families the workers would still have to incur expenditure 
on purchase of patent medicines, on extra or special diet (like 
milk, fruits, butter etc.) for nourishment during convales¬ 
cence, on at least one domiciliary visit of a Doctor every 
month or every two months, (the experience of the .work¬ 
ing of the scheme has proved the need of this), and lastly on 
conveyance to and from hospital or dispensary. Any mini¬ 
mum wage to be fixed should therefore provide for this sum 
(Rs. 7/-) on ac<‘ount of medical expenses. 

Education of children ranks c'qual in importance with 
medical requirements. The following provisions must be 
made under this h(‘ad as an essential charge on the income 
of the wroker: 

1) Tution fees (for one son or daughter above 

the primary standard Rs. 5/- 

2) Special levies made by school authorities 
on the occasion of festivals, national days, 
exhibitions, outings, games, historical 

tours etc. ,. 1/- 

, 3) Books and stationery for the two children „ 4/- 

Total .. 10/- 


We suggest that a minimum provision of Rs. 10 under 
the head ‘Education’ should be Included when computing a 
minimum wage. 
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In computing the fair wage the provision for medical 
expenses, we feel should be stepped up by Rs. 3 and for edu¬ 
cation by Rs. 2 to cover in the former case cost of better diet, 
and in the latter, mainly the cost of transport to and from 
the school. 

f)3. Whal is your view as rctrards a puaranieeiJ wage for a piece rate wor¬ 
ker, and whal should he the proportion hetwocn Ihe level of expected earn- 
insjs and the fall-back rate? Under what conditions should the fall-back 
rale be paid? 

f 

/ 

We have explained above in our replies to the questions 
regarding Introduction or extension of piece-ratt!s or pay¬ 
ment by result system how. in the absence oi a guaranteed 
fail-back rate, the system could become in the hands of the 
profit-greedy employer a fine apparatus to increase work¬ 
loads and subject the workers to wage-cuts. 

Such a fail-back rate should not in any case be less than 
the time rate for the job, or an equivalent Job. Normally, 
the earnings of a piece-rater arc higher by about 30 per cent 
than those of a time-rater. So it is necessary that the fall¬ 
back rate should not be less than at least the time rate for 
the job or its equivalent job- 

The fallback rate should be paid in all cases where the 
worker cannot reach his normal average production or fulfil 
the norm fixed for him owing to conditions beyond his con¬ 
trol, such as break-down of machinery, shortage of raw ma¬ 
terials, or the raw material supplied being of a sub-standard 
quality, etc. 

In case of stoppages lasting for only certain portions of 
the working day or shift, payment for the period of enforc 
ed idleness should also be made at the fall-back rate. In ad¬ 
dition to the wages earned. All waiting to be paid by th(' 
hour. 

We would further point out that the payment of a spe- 
citl allowance will be necessary to those time-raters, that 
have to work in concert or in rhythm with the piece-raters 
as otherwise they would be subjected to increased workload 
with no compensation for it. 

6-1. Do you think ttiat tliero sliould lie scales of wages for workers? In wlia: 
way would you recognise and remunerate seniority and service? Wlia! 
steps have been taken by the mills and the unions since 1947 to promote 
workers' efficiency and productivity? 
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In the conditions of today, introduction of scales of 
wages may not bo possible in the industry. The industry has 
today some two-hundred time-rates. It is impracticable to 
prescribe so many scales of wages. If the scales are intro¬ 
duced for only some of the categories, it would lead to a divi¬ 
sion in the ranks of the workers. Further, for any wage 
syst('m to be successful, it is necessary that it be simple in 
operation and easily intelligibli; to the operative. Introduc¬ 
tion of so many time-scales would create confusion. 

We would instead recommend another system whereby 
an amount equal to 3 per cent of the wages of every worker 
would be added to his wage every year. Such a system oj 
uniform increment would be free from the drawbacks atten¬ 
dant on the time scale system, and would be best under to¬ 
day’s conditions. 

We may add here that such a system already exists in 
the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills of Madras. The Labour 
Investigation Committee (S. R Deshpande Committee) has 
noted the following features *)f the scheme : 

1) On the 1st January every year, an increase of one 
per cent is added to the wage: 

2) Th(' increase is givt n to all permanent workers who 
W(!re in service on the yoth June of the pn^ceding 
year: 

3) Temporary workers are treated in the same way as 
the permanent workers for puri)oses of the increase 
provided they have work('d for six months conti¬ 
nuously immediately preceding the 1st of January. 

A scheme on similar lines can be prepared for the whole in¬ 
dustry. Further as and when it becomes possible to reduce 
th(' existing timt- rates to say 10 to 15 broad categories, re- 
piacemont of the above system by the time scale should bt^ 
considered. 

We are not aware of any steps taken by the mills to 
increase productivity of workers, otherwise through an in¬ 
crease in workloads. The usual methods such as wage in 
ducements, job instruction through apprenticeship, etc. were 
empioyed with a view only to utilise them for effecting a cut 
in the worker’s share in the value of the final product. Thus, 
when wage increments were offered to induce productivity, 
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the system was later turned into an apparatus of subjecting 
the workers to Increased workloads through rate-cutting, once 
the higher norms were established. The apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem was used as a system of sweated labour—there being no 
restriction on how long a worker could be continued as an 
apprentice. Thus a recruit could be made to work for mon¬ 
ths together on paltry stipends. Also such workers could 
be exploited to the fuilest, they being outside the purview 
of the industrial legislation. 

Under such conditions when every increase in the pro¬ 
ductivity would serve on the one hand to put more profits 
in the pockets of the employer, and on the other, to subject 
the worker to increased workloads, or to render him ‘sur¬ 
plus’, what enthusiasm could there be for the trade unions 
to help in the increase of productivity? With the employers 
constantly attacking the employment, wages, working condi¬ 
tions and trade union rights of the workers, the prime duty 
of the trade unions was to be with the workers to assist them 
in defending these. And that is what the trade unions most¬ 
ly did, all these years. 

65. Should all non-neutralizing wage increases be given in cash only or 
could these be given partly in cash and partly in the shape of National 
Saving bonds, shares in the miil in which the worker is employed, Janata 
Life Insurance Poiicies, Children’s Educational Policies and the like? 

We are of the confirmed opinion that all wage payments, 
Including .the non-neutralising wage Increases, should be paid 
in cash only. We cannot subscribe to any scheme of forced 
savings or to any restriction of the right of the worker to 
spend his earnings in any way he chooses. We would recall 
that such an attempt made in Bombay in 1950 was resisted 
by the workers and the scheme had to be finally abandoned. 
In these days of high prices, and when even the neutralising 
portion of the wages does not neutralise the entire rise in 
the cost of living and protect the real wage, the worker would 
not like to be fettered in the spending of his earnings- The 
agencies concerned are however welcome to enlist his sup¬ 
port to any of their schemes and pursuade him to invest 
therein any portion of his earnings, 

WOMEN'S WAGES 

66. Please state whether any differentiation exists in your area at present in 
the wages paid to men and women workers for doing the same or similar 
type of work. 



67. If there is such differentiation is it in your opinion justifiable in the light 
of principle of equal pay for equal work? 

68. What is the number of women employees who suffer such a handicap due 
to their sex? 

69. Should the minimum level of earnings for men and women, whatever 
their occupations, be the same? 

70. The Committee on Fair Wages are of the opinion that the adoption of a 
different method of calculation in the case of women engaged on work 
done exclusively by them does not infringe the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. Are there any occupations in the industry to which these re¬ 
marks have relevance? 

The main problem confronting the women workers in 
the industry is not of unequal pay for equal work, but of 
equal opportunities in matters of recruitment and employ¬ 
ment. 

The number of women workers is on the decline in the 
industry. In Bombay Mills alone even according to the Mill- 
owners the number fell by over 2000 over the period 1951- 
56. The number of women in Bombay cotton mills in Nov¬ 
ember 1956 is reported to be 16,290—one thousand less than 
in 1955. As we see it, the fall is much more. The number 
of women thrown out of the industry in the last two decades 
should run into thousands. In Phoenix Mill alone where 
there were some 1350 women workers in 1938, the number 
has today shrunk to only 170. The employers seem to have 
made it a policy to reduce the strength of women workers, 
first, because the women workers in the Bombay Mills were 
the most militant fighters against exploitation and second 
this also led to savings in the maternity benefit payments. 

In the new Textile mills coming up in the South the wo¬ 
men workers are openiy discriminated against and refused 
employment. 

Further, the women workers are usually employed on 
only low-paid jobs, such as reeling, yarn bundling, and cer¬ 
tain operations in the winding department, though the Desh- 
pande Committee has come across in Coimbatore, a few wo¬ 
men workers tending looms. Since the jobs are low-paid, 
the earnings are always low. 

As regards equal pay for equal work, in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, the two prominent centres of the industry, the 
wages are standardised on Job basis, and there is no room 
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for discrimination in wage rates on grounds of sex. The dis¬ 
crimination is however practised in the way we have stated 
above- 

In other centres where there is no standardisation of this 
type, discrimination is practised even in wage rates. The 
Deshpande Committee has cited different rates obtaining for 
men and women workers in Coimbatore in spinning, wind¬ 
ing and weaving departments. It may be added here that 
the rates were fixed by the Madras Government itself. 

We are firmly of the opinion that an end must be put to 
such discrimination where it exists, and respect for the prin¬ 
ciple of equal pay for equal work must be enforced. Any 
such discrimination besides being unjust violates the spirit 
of the country’s Constitution, and also the ILO Convention 
in this behalf. 

• We feel that the new wage structure must be strictly on 
Job basis, and considerations of sex must not be Imported in 
the fixation of rates—either time or piece. 

We cannot agree with the Fair Wage Committee that 
adoption of a different method of calculation in the case of 
women engaged on work exclusively done by them, does not 
infringe the principle of equal pay for equal work because 
such work “exclusively done by women’’ is generally found 
to be low-paid work. Adoption of such a principle would en¬ 
dorse and perpetuate the recruitment of women to such jobs 
only, thereby condemning them for ever to low earnings’, be¬ 
sides creating an artificial division in the workers’ ranks. 

Further this may encourage the millowners to increase 
the number of such ‘exclusive’ jobs and thereby attack the 
general wage structure. Even otherwise this would lead to 
the rates of such jobs being permanently lowered, which 
cannot but have it’s impact on the entire wage structure. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION 

We have no access to the sources which could enable us 
to compile the required information on the issues forming the 
subject matter of most of the questions in this section. Even 
the statistical Information furnished by us in our replies 

m 



above has no basis other than that the employers have from 
time to time chosen to publish or supply to the Government. 
In this matter, it must be appreciated, that the scales are 
weighed heavily against the workers and their organisations. 
Trade Unions here have not so far developed their independ¬ 
ent information and research agencies. In this view of things, 
it would not perhaps be Improper to suggest that the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the employers should be viewed in the light 
of this background and, if possible, released for the scrutiny 
of workers’ organisations, before it is made the basis for 
forming any conclusions bearing on such an important sub¬ 
ject as fixation of wages in the premier Industry of the 
country. 



APPENDICES 


Chart No. 1 . 
Minimum Wage. 


FOOD — as 

per separate chart No. 2 

Rs. 

69.24 

CLOTHING - 

— as per separate chart No. 3 

Rs. 

9.57 

HOUSING - 

- as per norms prescribed by 




the Tripartite Conference 

Rs. 

28.00 


Rs. 106.81 

MISCELLANEOUS at 20% of the total wage Rs. 26.69 


ADD P.F. and E.S.LC. Deductions at 9% 
(P.F. -- 674%; E.S.LC. — 2%%) 


Rs. 133.50 
Rs. 13.20 


TOTAL Rs. 146.70 

TOTAL MINIMUM WAGE — Rs. 146.70 

N.B. 

(1) The e.xpenses for food are computed on the basis of a net calorific 
intake of 3000 calorics recommended by Dr. W. K. Aykroyd for a 
man of moderate activity. We must note however that many of the 
processes in the industry such as finishing or the rationalised pro¬ 
cesses involve not moderate but strenuous activity, and need a 
higher calorific intake. 

(2) Further, the computation is made strictly in accordance with the 
norms prescribed by the Tripartite Indian Labour Conference of 1957. 
Thus fuel for cooking which should normally appear under food ex¬ 
penses. bedding and footwear which should appear under clothing, 
and lighting which should appear under housing are included in 
Miscellaneous expenses which are restricted to 20% of the total 
wage. We however do not approve of this. We feel that these should 
have in fairness been included under the relevant heads referred to 
above. Their inclusion in the Miscellaneous group has led to an un¬ 
just holding down of the level of the minimum wage. 
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Chart No. 4 


Fair Wage. 

FOOD — as per separate chart No. 5 Rs. 101.14 

Add FUEL as per chart No. 6 Rs. 8.86 


CLOTHING - 

- As per separate chart No. 3 

Rs. 

9.57 


Add footwear, bedding and um¬ 
brella as per separate chart No. 7 

Rs. 

5.50 

HOUSING — 

As per Tripartite Conference norms 

Rs. 

28.00 


Add for lighting 

Rs. 

2.00 


MISCELLANEOUS — As per separate chart No. 8 

ADD for P.F. and E.S.I.C. deductions at 9% 

(P.F. - 6V4%; E.S.I.C. ~ 23/4%) 


TOTAL 


Rs .110.00 


Rs. 

15.07 

Rs. 

30.00 

Rs. 

155.07 

Rs. 

46.50 

Rs. 

201.57 

Rs. 

19.13 

Rs. 

220.70 


Total Fair Wago Rs. 220.70 


Chart No. 5. 

EXPENSES ON FOOD 


Item 


Quantity Price Cost Total 


CEREALS 




Unit 

Rs. nP. 

Rs: 

nP. F 

(KONKANl) 

Rice 

28 

Seers Seer 

0.62 

17.36 


Wheat 

14 

ff 

tf 

0.37 

5.18 



Others 

5 

tf 

ff 

0.56 

2.80 

25.34 

(DESHASTH) 

Wheat 

22 

ri 

ff 

0.37 

8.14 


Jowar 

15 

fV 

ff 

0.58 

8.70 



Rice 

10 

tf 

ff 

0.62 

6.20 

23.04 

(N. INDIAN) 

Wheat 

32 

ff 

tf 

0.37 

11.84 



Rice 

15 

tf 

ft 

0.62 

9.30 

21.14 








69.52 

Average 







PULSES 

Tur Dal 

5 

9f 

ft 

0.59 

2.95 



Lentil 

2V2 


ff 

0.65 

1.63 



Gram 

IV 2 

• t 

ff 

0.50 

0.75 



Mung 

1 

#V 

t» 

062 

0.62 
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Chart No. 5 (Contd.) 


Hem 


Quantity Price Cost Total 


Unit Rs. nP. Rs. nP. Rs. nP. 


VEGETABLES ^ 

Green Leafy — I 

Radish leaves, methi. Palak, I 


Othe^ Vegetables — 
Bnnjals, (ady's 

1 

. Average per day 

finger, | 

0.25 

7.50 

pumpkin. bitter 

gourd, 1 



bottle gourd, ridge 

gourd, i 



cluster beans, french beans. I 



etc. 

J 



Root vegetables 




Potatoes 

5 Seers Seer 

0.37 

1.85 

Onions 

10 

0.19 

1.90 

FISH. MEAT, etc. 

Average per day 

0.25 

7.50 

JAGGERY 

2 V 2 Seers Seer 

0.54 

1.35 

FATS —Sweet Oil, 

8 

1.58 

12.64 

Dalda 

1 (2-lb. tin) 

2.50 

2.50 

MILK - Toned 

V 2 seer per day „ 

0.44 

6.60 

Pure 

V 4 ft If •» 

0.88 

6.60 


11.25 

7.50 

1.35 

15.14 

13.20 

77.56 


ADD other miscellaneous items: ] 

coconut, chillies, turme- . 

ric, tamarind, salt, gar- (Average per month 8.00 

lie, etc. J 

ADD tea - 3 lbs. - at Rs. 2.06 per lb. 6.18 

Sugar -10 seers at 0.94 nP. per seer 9.40 15.58 

Total 101.14 


Chart No. 6. 


FUEL 


COAL — 1 maund — at 


Rs. 6 per md. 

KEROSENE — 2 gallons 

6.00 

at Rs. 1.25 per gallon 

Match boxes — 6 — at 

2.50 

6nP. per box 

0.36 


Total 8.86 
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Chart No. 7 

FOOTWEAR AND BEDDING 


Male Adult 

Old Style Chappals Rs. 6.50 

New Style Sandals Rs. 12.50 

Average 

Female Adult 

Chappals 

Children - Two 

Chappals (2 pairs) 

Bedding 


19.00 

Rs. 9.50 
Rs. 5.50 

Rs. 5.0 20.00 


Item 

No: re- 

Cost 

Total 

Approxi- Cost 


Quired 

per item 

cost 

mate life per year 

Carpet 

3 

7.00 

21.00 

3 Yrs. 7.00 


Ciimbles 

3 

15.00 

45.00 

5 9.00 


Bed Siieets 
Dosooti 

3 

4.00 

12.00 

1 .. 12.00 


(Dussas) 

3 

6.00 

18.00 

2 9.00 


Towels 

3 


4.00 

1 .. 4.00 

Rs. 41.00 

Umbrella 

3 

5.00 

15.00 

3 5.00 

Rs. 5.00 



Total 

cost 

per year 

Rs. 66.00 



Total 

cost 

per month 

Rs. 5.50 


Chart No. 8. 

Miscellaneous Expenses 


Barber — 2 hair cuts 


Rs. 

1.25 

Washing and laundry 


Rs. 

1.50 

Hair oil (coconut orl) 


Rs. 

1.85 

Bath Soap — 3 cakes 


Rs. 

1.15 

Washing Soap — 2 bars 


Rs. 

2.25 

Medical fees and Prescriptions 


Rs. 

3.50 

Better diet during convalescence 


Rs. 

3.00 

Canteen expenses 


Rs. 

2.00 

Pan supari, tobacco, bidis and cigarettes, etc. 


Rs. 

2.00 

Union subscription 


Rs. 

0.50 

Tooth Powder 


Rs. 

0.25 

Combs, bangles and ribbons 


Rs. 

0.50 

Newspapers at 7 nP per day 


Rs. 

2.10 

Postage 


Rs. 

0.40 

Transport — tram, bus and local train 


Rs. 

4.00 

Travelling — one trip to native place per year 


Rs. 

5.00 

School fes, levies, etc. 


Rs. 

6.00 

Conveyance to and from school (tram fare) 


Rs. 

2.00 

Books, stationery for school 


Rs. 

4.00 

Cinema and amusements, etc. 


Rs. 

1.50 

Social subscriptions 


Rs. 

0.50 

Social obligations 


Rs. 

1.25 


ToUl 

Rs. 

46.60 
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TEXTILE COMMITTEE OF THE A.I.T.U.C. 


which drafted Replies to the Questionnnaire 

(This Committee met in Bombay from Jan. 15th to 17th 
1958 and prepared the draft of the replies.) 

1. Com. G. V. Chitnis — Bombay. 

2. Com. S. G. Patkar — Bombay. 

3. Com. B. D. Joshi — Delhi. 

4. Com. Ram Asaray — Kanpur. 

5. Com. N. K. Krishnan — Coimbatore. 

6. Com. S. D. Ralhod — Ahmcdabad. 

7. Com. P. D. Gandhi — Porbunder. 

8. Com. Surya Narayan Rao — Bangalore. 

9. Com. K. Vajravelu — Bangalore. 

10. Com. Arun Sen — Calcutta. 

11. Com. George Chadayamurry -- Kerala. 

12. Com. Kalyan Singh -- Beawar (Rajasthan). 
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